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As Rigoletto 
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As Figaro in “The Barber of Seville” As Lago in “Othello” 


O® 





GIACOMO RIMINI 


BARITONE OF THE 
CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


Some of the operas in which he has 
appeared this season with great suc- - 
i} cess: 


“AIDA” 
“GIOCONDA” 
“LA NAVE” 
“DON PASQUALE” 
“MASKED BALL” 
“TOSCA” 
“LA BOHEME” 
“LUCIA” 
“FALSTAFF” 
“FEDORA” 

and 
“ELISIR D’AMORE” 


O® 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
2634 © Circle. 
Carnegie Hall, 


Telephone, 
New York 


TEACHERS’ 





THE INTERSTATE 

AGENCY 
Secures sitions for Teachers of Music in 
Schools, Colleges, and Conservatories, Teachers 
recommended for all departments of school and 
college work. Macueca Buitvine, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 





J. H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera. 

603-4 Caanwecie Hatt : 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 

” ca rainin usical Ste - 

gir. Normal course in Public’ B. ia School 
usic 


Special coaching for church trials. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 


Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 





NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 
Annie Friedberg, 1425 wreadwey, New York. 
Vocal Studio 
go W. 67th St., N. Y. 


MME. 


Tel. 1405 Columbus 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 
TEACHER OF VOCAL ART 
Graduate Crouse College of Music, 

Syracuse University. 
rates to classes consisting of from 
Appointments by Mail. 
New Yor« 


Special 
five to twenty-five pupils. 
Srupio: 611 Camweoit Hart 

Phone, 1350 Circle. 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


Teaching at 106 Morningside Drive, New York 
Phone, 890g Morningside. 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 


CONCERT BARTON AND TEACHER 
SINGING 


144 East 6ad col New York, 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 





E, PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
taza Carnegie Hall. 





FLORENCE E., GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 


137 West 69th St.. New York, 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 





AC 


Die L. GOTTLIEB, 

i Hest Side House Settlement 
N. Y., Founder and Conductor 
Minic "School Symphony Orchestra, announces 
new panes nn maa in all departments, 

staff of able 
196 East 7 New York City, 

hast 76th St. New ¥ 4345. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus. Anwa Zieoien, Dinector. 
Broadwa (Met lita H 
1425 Bite.) ), —_ a" ouse 
Tel. — Bryant. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Broad Setrepsiinen,¢ Opera House 
Resldcnce: 2184 Ave. Ph., 3967 Tremeat 








ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 


Exponent-Instructor of Mitier Vocat Art- Sci- 
ence. Auditions by appointment only. 
817 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone, 1350 Circle 
Address Secretary. 





JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 
For all particulars apply to 
go Carnegie Hall . . 154 West s7th St. 
Tel. Circle 1472 


Tue BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 
Mrs. Henry Smock Boice, Consulting Teacher, 
65 Central Park West. Tel. Columbus 7140 

Miss Boice at Madison Avenue (36th 
St.) Tuesday and Friday afternoons; tel. 
Murray Hill 427. 


220 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL 
1013 Carnegie Hall, 


STUDIOS 
New York, 





WALTER L., BOGERT, 7 
ART OF SINGING 


“The method that does not tire the throat.” 
130 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 





HUGH DOUGALL, 
BARITONE 


Teacher of Voice Building and Artistic Singing 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Paene, Circle 764. 





HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 


814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone, 321 Circle. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 





EDMUND J. HELEN ETHEL 
MY E R, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
703 Carnegie Hall, Tel, Circle 1350 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 1o4gth Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M., 


American Voice .: ecialist. Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists. Highest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored. 
200 West ro7th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Academy. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio Address: Carnegie Hall; New York City 


ms 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 


249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfe; 

(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple am 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 

Large Public—Small Private Classes now form- 
ing. Individual Work at any time. 


218 Madison Ave. Res, Phone, 428M Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park, 
Phone. 3187 Gramercy. New York City 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Enstrwster at Vassar College Sihondaye 


and Thursdays ooal Instructor 
of Vermont Seats Seosien. or 
New York City 


Studios: 504 Carnegie Hall 
Tel. River. 7975. 





Tel. 291 Morningside }" 
‘ 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 


New York. 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler. 


172 West 7oth Street, 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
SINGING 
New York. 


ART OF 
337 West &sth Street, 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 


Broadwa (Metropolitan Opera House 
. Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


1425 
All Mail to 1 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
zot Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 


(Jessie G. Fenner.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phone, Bryant 1274. 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Formerly Metropolitan ene: Com any. 
44 West 86th Street 





Sicnor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 


VOICE BERCIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 

Cecil Arden. 
33 West 67th St., 


Studio: New York, 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
140 West s7th Street, New York City. 
Phone, Circle 3053. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 
BARITONE, 
(Late of Metropolitan Opera Company) 
will accept pupils. 
668 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Phone, Riverside 3469. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City 





REDMOND, 
ACCOMPANIST, COACH, INSTRUCTION 
1743 Montgomery Ave. . . New York City 

Tel. 6568W Tremont. 


BESSIE C, 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
111 E. 62d St., New York. Tel, 2285 Plaza 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Soprano — Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
Address, J. Cartatt, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street 


. . New York 
Phone, Columbus 8462 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. Defects 
of tone production eradicated. 
French and Italian Lyric Diction, 


West 86th Street ew York 
elephone, 


257 PE 
s910 Schuyler. 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Residence Studio: 


Lexington Avenue New Yerk 


231 ee 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 7338 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New Yerk City 





LAURA E, MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street. 
Phone, 2118 Columbus. 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 


Authorized Teacher of the fonshetioty Method 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place. 


Telephone, Audubon 960. 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6ad St. 

Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
2g1 West road Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366. 





FREDERICK E, BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F, W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 


Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue; tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. 1go0th 
St., N. Y. C.; tel. 1530 Audubon. 





CARL FIQUE Puxo 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Deamatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of unl t¢ i and con- 
certizing in Berlin. wil accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 

hone, Morningside 2346, 


N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





(In Summit, 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
Pupils. 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
228 West 58th Street, New York. 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West New York 


Tel. 4474 Academy. 





DAISY NELLIS, 


AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. 


Address care Steinway & 
Steinway 


Recitals. 
Sons, New York City 


Piano Used. 





FREDERIC WARREN 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren. 


810 Carngeciz Hatt 


New Yoar | 














February 19, 1920 
Pianist- 


Stanley GARDNER fFizist- 


1 Gladstone Avenue Westmovat, Montreal 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Dost Engagements. 

Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
184 East McMillen” Street, “Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


* ENGELHARDT vow 


Address: 61 West 83rd Stree:. New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuy'er 


Loulse St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 




















TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
soo S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON|? 


co omposer—Conductoe 
651 West 169th Street New York 
Telephone Audubes 4440 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Haaaison Matuge 
Suite 40, Metregetiong Opera House Building, 
ew York City. 











“Not al! may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to  & artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jststuste 


337 West 86th Street - New Vork City 


FAY FOSTER 


Compossza, Voice Instructor awn Coacu. 
istant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 ‘es togth St. N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


AMY ASHMORE CLARK 


COMPOSER 


WILLARD ™s: 


CHICAGO 











Carolyn 


16as KIMBALL BUILDING, 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘i 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care ot American Conservatory, Chicago, tl. 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Room 40 New York 
MEZZO- 


H ‘S§ R T ‘ E R 
FO CONTRALTO 


Address: Ss 8. TER 235 W. 102d St., N.Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


Milan, London, New York. 
Artist LAs ey a Send 
ized as a jer, 
“Internatignally Recogn te 
Course in Diction. Pestle 


oice Repairer and 
God Ome Concert. Teacher of tonne and 
a otha succes Jo ase Studios 608 Odd Fellows 
Temple, 


— WIL Organist 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building . . 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


CLAUDE GOTTHELF 


ACCOMPANIST CERALDINE FARRAR 


TOUR FALL 1919 
Address: 133 W. 56th St.. NewYork Phone: Cirole 1746 





























MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 


Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Barean, Schiffmane Bldg., St. Paal, Mian. 


RAYMOND WILSON |: 


Pianist Syracuse anata, run New York 


UEMMELI 


I Concert Pianist 
E 2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

















can HAMMANN |: 


PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON | “ 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Chgreh, Tongie 
Beth-El, Union Theol 1 Seminary 
42 Fifth Ave., New York. 


| z GIACOMO BOURG 
"i who taught Olshansky, Lankow, Par 
sons, Lucey, Aronson, Lindgren and 
others. 
118 West 77th Street, New York 


Telephone, Schuyler 6874. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ss;HUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


Philadelphia 


























Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE s:e===: 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “*xccompanies 


JOINT RECITALS 
Chicago, Ill. 





630 Fine Arts Bullding 
: Phone Wabash 8793 


VAN der VEER MILLER 











sPESCIA 


OF MILAN 
F D TEACHER OF ARTISTIC SINGING 
111 West Tid Street, Hew York 





MEZ20 CONTRALTO 
ORATOR O CONCERT, Baa 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall. New York 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
ayy eda So and Piano 
Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
‘Sruasoe Steinweay Hall 
° r.CARRARA 
Soprano 


514 West 114th Street 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
reo with via er York Dylnemale 
Address: 144 East rgoth Street, New York City 
G 
Neots my 


COURIER 
BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street - New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, New York Phone Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Dramatic ge 
OPEN FOR CONCER GAGEMENTS 
bridge, Mass. 


3 Linnaean Street 
Tour of 


§ DUFAULT 2 imi 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK | & 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Address: Suite 1107, First National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘KR RAF T 


a Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 











TENOR 


pe 7 








=> 


R 454 Deming Place, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


¢ LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 











Gone VALER 





) «DE PARRY 


w hn R D DRAMATIC TENOR 


Limited number of pupils accepted 
E 907 Lyon & Healy Building, Chicago, tl, 


A Por Concert Engagements address 
620 Orchestra Hall 


’:SAYLOR 








Accompanist and Coach 


2231 Broadway, New York Tel. 4075 Schayler 





JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


ONG WRITER 


564 WEST Liam STREET NEW YORK 
Tel 7639 


Cathedral 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: Ella May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 




















‘FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRICCS 
1400 Broadway, New York 


Personal Address: 
4719 West 146th Street, New York 








SERGE! 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 

SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske t, Mabel 
Wilbur, "Umberto S acchetti, Marion eeks, and 
other singers in opera ro church w 





oO’ treats Horace Ti 








3 


| Lazar §, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tas Agr or Stnoine. 


Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
bach, Zerola, ete. 

Studio: 
ee) Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 











324 West S4th St. + New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 
New York 


1 KRONOLD $2! 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th Street 2 2 New York 


Gare HOFFMANN 220 


Home Address: Sr, Pavt. 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
tL 1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. oe 


BARITONE 
Fine Arte Building 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, 393 West End Avenue, New York 
Phone 1829 Schuyler 


Karl SCH NEIDER 


And Assistants. 
es THE ant OF emmy 
Ton ‘ONCERT, OnaTonrio, O 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and rgth Sta, se 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: Antonia Sawyer + Aeolian Hall, New York 


FRANCES DE VILLA PIANIST AND TEACHER 


LL 356 W. 22nd St., New York City 


MARYON MARTIN 





H 


Cellist 


561 West 147th St. 


OZ> 














mcz>an 




















CONTRALTO, Tevscher of Singing 
Defective Speech Corrected 
Season 1919-20, 


Lynchburg, Va. 


* GILBERTE 


L In recitals of his own works 


Successful. songs: “The 
: Devil's Love- song, “Even 
T ing Song,’ " Ewe Roses,” 
us “C 
Out in the Sweet Spring Night.” - ee 
HOTEL VLANDORS, 133 West 47th Street, New York 
Tel. 8570 Bryant 


ELSENHEIMER 


Grasberty Piase School, 839 Carnegie Ball 
Residesce, 522 West 136th Street | NEW YORK 
Tel. Morningside 4860 











OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 
est 1863 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces for Season 1919-1920 
Operatic Chorus—Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 


Apply to President 9652\Eighth Avenes, for All Informatics 





MUSICAL COURIER 





February 19, 1920 





1854——-NEW 





BRADBURY 


F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 460 Filth Avenue 


YORK 1919 














Joseph Breil 


Composer—Conduactor 
112 West @1et Street New York Riverside 1524 


VAHDAH, OLCOTT- -BICKFORD, Guitarist ont 
fe ac oe Artistic guitar or lute accompaniments 


PARH MYRON BICKFORD, Soloist and Teacher 


f ali fretted instruments. 
Studio : 616 West 116th Street, New York City 


* MARGOLIS etre 


24 West 40th Street, New York. 


MOTEL FALCO ....cx2.... 


Sole Management: Clacomo Bourg 
118 West 77th Street New York 


GRACE WHITE). 


Violinist, Composer 
Syracuse University, New' York 
For Concerts eddress MRS, BABCOCK, Carnegie Hall, New York 


° ASCHENFELDER | 1: 


Hi Teacher of a and supplementary 
s 
New York 














Studio: 118 West 79th Street 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Brooklys, N. Y. ‘Tel, 6935 Bedford 








/DILLING 


HARP I SIT 
Mgt. HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Stadio: $15 W. 79th St., N. Y. Tel. 2919 Schuyler 


Mabel Corlew Smith 


SOPRANO 


Address: 313 W. 87th Street, N.Y. 
Phone: Schuyler 3317 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, 1st Vielin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Helen Reynolds, #4 Viole Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


YON STUDIOS 
pmeeT™ | YON 
Directors. 

Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 

853 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Telephone, 931 Circle. 


Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 
“Belgian School 
of Violin” 


first pri: 
serine "dates a 
Igian Enclose 

























MUSIN'S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
Tel. 8268 Schuyler. 51 W. 76th $i., N.Y. 


Private and Class Lescons given by 
OVIDE MUSIN in » 
7 - a a & 





























HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


NIST AND TEACHER 
786 West End Avenue, New York 
2869 West 29th Street, Brooklyn 


S an ome. Rete 6. 


LEY 7 cease 
« CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1425 Breadway. N.Y, (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 


aus, CADMAN 


In Recitals of His Com: and His Famous 
“Indian Musie-Talk.” 
Address: Core of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISW'NG CO,, BOSTON 


:REUTER 


PIANIST 


H_ 6248S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 


alee 

















and 2000 others 


all 15% each 


OU know Paderewski s “Menuet” 
— his masterful composition 
is world famous. But do you know 
that you can buy it for 15¢—beau- 
tifully printed on the best of paper 
—certified to be correct as the mas- 
ter wrote it? 


That is the achievement 
of Century Certified 
Edition Sheet Music— 
for 15c you can select from 
a complete catalogue of 
2,000 compositions 
such famous master- 
pieces as ‘‘ Madrigale"’ 
“Il Trovatore,"” ‘' Hu- 
moresque,’’ *‘ Barcarolle,"’ 
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TOSCANINI’S NAME ACTS 
LIKE MAGIC AT AUGUSTEO 
BOX OFFICE IN ROME 


Italians Crowd Opera House to the Doors Each Time 
the Former Metropolitan Conductor Appears— 
Poor Opera Performances Prove Disappoint- 
ing—De Pachmann Heard with Success 
—Caico Gives Fine Recital 


Rome, January 18, 1920—The magic of Toscanini’s 
name and more than even that, the still greater magic of 
his baton, continually fills the Augusteo with a capacity 
audience which goes wild with enthusiasm and never 
tires of applauding and calling him back. After the ex- 
quisitely delicate and expressive freshness of Toscanini’s 
interpretation of the Pastorale, hats and handkerchiefs 
were waved from every part of the vast auditorium; it 
was moving indeed! To Toscanini was given the honor 
of inaugurating the Wednesday six o’clock concerts. 
Never has the Augusteo been so packed as this season, 
notwithstanding the elevated prices. Toscanini will re- 
main here a fortnight, and conduct three more concerts. 
So far he has not included a Wagner number, remem- 
bering what occurred to him during the 
second year of the war. On account of a 
Wagner number he insisted upon direct- 
ing, when the public clamored and shout- 
ed to have him cease. He did, throwing 
down the baton and swearing never to = 
come to Rome again. All has been for- = 
gotten and art and talent, as it should, = 
have triumphed over all ill feeling. His = 
programs included Strauss numbers, Ber- 
lioz, Roger Ducasse (a sarabande with 
hidden chorus of very fine effect), Elgar, 
Franck, and De Sabata. It is no use 
going into details. When one says greater 
perfection cannot be attained, all is said. 

Before the Toscanini concerts, Bernar- = 
dino Molinari, the artistic director and 
able conductor, presented two very inter- 
esting concerts, and the we!ll known com-) = 
poser of “Fedra,” Hildebrando Pizzetti, = 
conducted a program made up of his com- = 
positions which were highly appreciated. 
He stands now as one of the best sym- 
phonists in Italy. By the way, D’Annunzio 
baptized him “Hildebrando” at the time 
he wrote the music for D’Annunzio’s “St. 
Sebastien.” given in Paris with the famous 
Ida Rub'nstein, alleging that Pizzetti was 
already bad enough without the other 
prosaic narre he possessed, but which | 
cannot recall just now. 

Opera BEGINS. 

The Teatro Constanzi opened the car- 
nival Lenten season on the traditional St. 
Stephen’s eve, December 25, with “Iris,” 
one of Mascagni’s best operas. The cast 
was very mediocre and certainly did not 
justify the enormous prices—to think that 
an orchestra seat costs 700 lire and admis- 
sion alone 175 lire. One can hardly be- 
lieve it, and still the house was crowded 
and is right along, no matter how good or 
how bad the performance. The nouveau 
riches much show off, not their musical 
knowledge, but their wonderfully bad 
taste in dressing! It is amusing in a way, 
but in another way annoying, as they are 
noisy and inattentive. The second opera 
was “Valkyrie,” without the ride of the 
Valkyries, and the cast also was mediocre. 
The orchestra was the only redeeming 
feature, Vitale conduc'ing the comp‘icated 
music excellently. The third opera was 
Massenet’s lovely “Manon,” with the cele- 
brated Rosina Storchio. She is certainly 
a wonderful artist, perhaps the only one 
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, im a most brilliant way. Then also at the Augusteo; he gave 
a piano recital mostly of Chopin numbers, His success 
was immediate. He seems to be ecstatic when sitting be- 
fore his piano and this same ecstatic h€ppines# he com- 
municates to the public. Of course he was as original as 
always, talking to the public, calling attention to this or 
that passage, very sympathetically amusing. He has lost 
none of his Kightness of touch and charm of expression. 
After an exacting program he conceded three or four en- 
cores. 
A Promistnc YouNG VIOLINIST. 

A young violinist, Letizia Caico, already known in Eng 
land, gave a recital at the Teatro Argentina, playing a 
very heavy program and acquitting herself with honor. 
Her success among the real musicians was sincere and 
spontaneous. She is a classical artist, always maintaining 
that pure musical line which so many transgress for the 
sake of effect or applause. Her interpretation of a 
Vieuxtemps concerto was somewhat hampered by nervous 
ness, but she soon conquered herself and played the Tar- 
tini number in the purest style. The Bach chaconne was 
excellent and the smaller numbers were rendered with 
charm and brilliance. Signorina Caico is the daughter of 
a literary mother, half French and English, Luisa Ham 

(Continued on page 57.) 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
PRESENTS NEW WORK 
BY RACHMANINOFF 


His Third Symphony, Presented for First Time Here, 
Fails to Arouse Overabundance of Enthusiasm on 
Initial Hearing—Hinkle, Patton, Arthur Hackett 
and Philadelphia Orchestra Chorus Assist 
—Stokowski’s Conducting a Treat 





At its concert at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening 
February 10, the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokow 
ski, conductor, gave for the first time in New York a new 
composition by Sergei Rachmaninoff, called his third sym- 
phony, by a very elastic use of the word. It is in reality 
an elaborate cantata, for chorus, three soloists, and or 
chestra, with the text consisting of a re-translation into 
English of a Russian translation of Edgar Allen Poe’s 
poem, “The Bells.” The work is quite new and its ofly 
performance previous to this one took place at Philadel 
phia the previous week. It is in four parts, corresponding 
in mood to the four stanzas of poem and repre- 
senting successively sleighbells, wedding bells. alarm 
bells and funeral bells. To this rather obvious pro 
gram Rachmaninoff has set rather ob 
vious music, which, on first hearing, 
seems to fall considerably short of his 
best work. The trouble with the work is 


Poe's 


hn 


that it steadily decreases in interest. Th 
first movement, with clever use of flute 
and celesta combinations—also of the 


Stopped trumpets—to represent the silver 
bells, with a most attractive solo for teno 
and some quite original chorus effects in 
connection with the soloist, is by far th 
best. The second, quiet in character and 
with considerable flowing melody, is also 
attractive, though less so than the first 
There is a long soprano solo which lies 
exceedingly high and which Florence 
Hinkle sang splendidly, with tonal beauty 
and a splendid command of breath. The 
third movement is largely noise. To make 
an Irishism, the chorus is the soloist. In 


® teresting are many choral dissonances 
sung with astonishing trueness to the 
pitch. This movement ends on a remark 


able unresolved cadence. A few ventured 
to applaud, but most waited until Mz 

: Stokowski turned to acknowledge the 

E plaudits, indicating that the movement 
really was at an end, up to that time a 
matter of considerable doubt. The fourth 
movement was gloomy with a convention 
al gloominess rather unlooked for in a 
composer of Rachmaninoff’s usual re 
sourcefulness Its bright feature was the 
splendid singing of Frederick Patton, th 
bass soloist, who did full justice to the 
music and sang with a remarkably clear 
enunciation, Critical judgment on a work 
of such proportion—it takes only a few 
minutes short of an hour—should be re 
served until after a second hearing. At a 
first audition, as already stated, it does 
not seem to belong to its composer's best 
efforts. 


FINELY PRESENTED 


Its presentation was, however, of the 
first order First comes Mr. Stokowsk 
who, as usual, had made the work entirely 
his own and directed without score, dis 
playing great vigor and spirit and wield 
ing a firm hand over his large force 
The orchestra played well—it always does 

and the Philadelphia Orchestra Chorus, 
especially trained for this work by Ste 
phen Townsend, of Boston, covered itself 
F: with glory; singing the very difficult work 


who really knows how to touch one’s 2B z with entire accuracy and with a musical 
heart. Too bad that such artists should & PS ‘ E standard few choral organizations can 
feel the weight of years! Manon is too & ERNESTO BERUMEN, boast of. Two of the soloists have al 
juvenile a part for Storchio now. Not- & The brilliant young pianist, whose talent and splendid artistry have brought him ready been mentioned and Arthur 
withstanding, she conquered all. The & to the very forefront of the newer generation of musicians. Besides being a Hackett, who had the long solo in the 
fourth was “La Forza del Destino,” with ss successful artist, Mr. Berumen has the rare faculty of knowing how to impart first movement, sang it in splendid voice 

S| and with a musical understanding which 


the famous Battistini. Here is another 
artist who would do well to retire. Grassi, 
the tenor, does not know how to use his 
fine voice. He ought to take example of 
the tenor in “Manon,” Lauri-Volpi, who 
sang splendidly. He is very young 
and will undoubtedly make a brilliant 


career, 
His mezza voce is the best heard 
in some time, and he sings with 
style, ease, and has a sympathetic timbre. He also 
has a good figure and is a good actor. To come 
Lack to “La Forza.” The women were very poor. It 
seems incredible that such artists should be engaged when 
so many good artists are waiting for a chance—a mys- 
tery which the capable manager, Emena Carelli, may’ be 
able to explain. After such an inferior performance 
one would have thought that Carelli would have tried at 
least to follow it with a better performed one. Not at 
all, “Butterfly” was also poorly done. The next opera is 
to be Fandonai’s new opera, “La via della Finestra.” 
De PACHMANN IN Rome. 


Vladimir de Pachmann, the aged pianist, had a great 
success here. He played a Chopin concerto with orchestra 





his own skill to others. 


and Chicago. 
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for the first time in New York City. 
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MENGELBERG FOR NEW SYMPHONY 


Willem Mengelberg, the famous Dutch conductor, for 
many years in command of the great Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra, of Amsterdam, Holland, has been secured for the 
major portion of the season of 1920-1921 to co-operate 
with Artur Bodanzky as directgr of the New Symphony 
Orchestra, Inc., of the Musicians’ New Orchestra Society. 
This was made necessary by the fact that Mr. Bodanzky’s 
engagements at the Metropolitan Opera House will pre 
vent his leading the .full orchestral season. 

Mengelberg will come to America for several months, 
beginning January 1, 1921, and will join forces with Bo 
danzky in leading the orchestra through an augmented sea 

(Continued on page 38.) 


The new year brings with it prospects of an unusually 
busy season, for in addition to his Acolian Hall recital on February 20 he is 
scheduled to appear in most of the leading cities of the country, including Boston 
The program which has been prepared for his Aeolian Hall recital 
offers much of interest, owing to the number of compositions which will be played 


no American concert singer of today 
could surpass. Certainly the work lost 
nothing in its presentation. There was 
very mild applause after the three first 
movements, but at the end clamorous and 
long continued applause rewarded ali co 
cerned and Rachmanioff came out to 
gether with his magnificent interpreter 
Leopold Stokowski, both of whom had to 
acknowledgments. 


bow their 


SAMAROFF WITH ORCHESTRA 


Preceding the symphony there was a performance of the 
Jeethoven choral fantasy, a work not heard here in a long 
time and one that never would be heard were it the product 
of a composer of today. It is one of the master’s weakest 
productions and interesting chiefly for its foreshadowing 
of the ninth symphony. The piano solo part was played 
hy that sterling artist, Olga Samaroff, who gave it a most 
satisfying interpretation, playing with that analytical clear 
ness which it demands, but all her efforts and that of the 
orchestra and chorus, fired by Stokowski’s fine conducting, 
could not inject a semblance of life into it. The perform 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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musical event is now upon us—the Vieux 


GREAT 
A temps centenary. All violinists who have been 
eagerly looking forward to it will be glad to learn 
that a fitting celebration will be held at Vervier, Belgium, 
under the personal leadership of 


thie coming summer . 
Eugene Ysaye, Vieuxtemps’ most distinguished pupil. A 
three days’ festival has been planned at which Ysaye will 


officiate both as conductor and soloist. He will play 

vieuxtemps’ D minor concerto on the second day of the 

festival. Thibaud will play either the E major or F sharp 

minor on the first day and Elman will be heard in the A 

nanor on the third day. No announcement has been made 

yet regarding César Thomson, but surely that great Belgian 

violinist and wonderful Vieuxtemps inter 

preter should be invited to participate. It 

was impossible, under the circumstances, 

for Ysaye to be in Belgium on the true 

date of the centenary—February 20 

hence the celebration will have to be a 

belated one 

CrowNtnG GLory OF THE BELGIAN SCHOO! 
Vieuxtemps was the culminatory point 

of the Belgian school of violin playing. 

\ pupil of de Beriot, its founder, he not 

only completely overshadowed his master 


in every respect—as a performer, as a 
composer, as a dominating musical per 
onality of his day—but he also scaled 
heights that have not yet been attained 
by any of his successors or pupils. 
Vieuxtemps probably will always remain 
the crowning glory of the Belgium 
school. At least it is not likely that an 
other will arise in that little country 
possessing a rarer combination of gifts 
than were his 

One must have lived in Belgium and 


have been familiar with the work at the 
Liewe and Brussels conservatories, as the 
writer has, in order to realize in what , 
esteem and veneration his memory is held 
there. Although much of his music is 
now antiquated, the influence of the 
Vieuxtemps tradition is still very great 
VIEUXTEMPS AS A COMPOSER. 

Although his body was laid to rest in 
i881, almost two score years ago, Vieux- 
temps is still very much alive in the spirit 
that survives in his works and in his 
traditions. No violinist has a complete 
equipment who has not studied Vieux- 
temps How often I heard César 
lhomson say to his pupils in his inspiring 
lessons at Liege and Brussels twenty-three 
years ago: “Study the Vieuxtemps, con- 
certos True, they are bad = music 
compared with Beethoven or Brahms, but 
there is nothing in the whole violin 
literature that equals them in giving the 
performer breadth, grandeur and vigor 
of style.” 

His concertos represent the climax of 
his achievements as a creator. In fact, 
of his numegous other compositions prac- 
tically all are forgotten, save, the Ballade 
and Polonaise, with now and then an 
isolated performance of the Fantasia 
Appassionata or the Reverie; but of his 
six concertos four are still stock repertory 
pieces of the violinists of our day. These 
are the first, in E major; the second, in 
F sharp minor; the fourth in D minor; 
and the fifth, in A minor. In Berlin | 
heard these four time and again, every 
season. I vividly recall the great impres- 
sion Kreisler made with the F sharp 
minor which he chose as the vehicle for his Berlin debut 
twenty-two years ago. Ysaye plays them all, but he pre- 
fers the D minor. So does Thomson, 

INFLUENCED BY PAGANINI AND MEYERBEER, 

Vieuxtemps reveals great originality as a composer, 
notwithstanding the fact that he, like Ernst, was consider- 
ably influenced by Paganini, Strange to say, one can 
discover no traces of Spohr influences in the Belgian’s 
works, and Spohr wielded a dominating influence at the 
t'me they were written. Spohr’s style was too severe to 
appeal to Vieuxtemps, but Meyerbeer, on the other hand, 
must have made a powerful impression on his youthful 
fantasy. 

De Beriot, with his sugary melodies and flimsy work- 
manship, reminds one of Bellini and Donizetti but Vieux- 
temps shows the good, and, alas! also the bad qualities 
of the great Jewish opera writer. His concertos reveal 
above all strong dramatic instincts; they are invariably 
built upon big, broad lines. [mportant work devolves on 
the orchestra. They revel in sensuous, appealing melodies 
which are strongly contrasted by brilliant, showy passages. 
With all of their admirable qualities they are, however, 
not free from pompous bombastic effects, and a somewhat 
hollow, theatrical pathos—all attributes which we find in 
Meyerbeer. 

A Precocious WRirTer. 

Vieuxtemps wrote his beautiful, brilliant E major con- 

certo in 1838, when he was only eighteen years old—a 


remarkable achievement. He played it in the following 
year with enormous success. When he introduced it to 
Paris a year later the French capital knew not which to 
admire more, the concerto itself or the composer’s bril- 
liant rendition of it. This wonderful staccato, which he 
mastered equally well in both up and down bow, created 
a special furore, / 
Vieuxtemps also brought out his Fantasie Caprice that 
same winter. It, too, was loudly acclaimed and the young 
Belgian was hailed as a brilliant new star in the musical 
heavens. From that time on, the appearance of a new 
composition by Vieuxtemps was looked upon as a great 
event in the musical world. He completed his second 





HENRI VIEUXTEMPS 
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concerto shortly afterwards, and in 1845 he introduced the 
third, in A major, at Brussels. The fourth followed in 
1853, and the fifth in 1858. Thus we find that he had 
reached op. 37, including five big concertos, in a period 
of twenty years, and meanwhile he had been traveling all 
over Europe and America as a virtuoso. 


VIEUXTEMPS’ INSPIRATION, 


The great Belgian violinist had a very excitable, high 
strung, impressionable nature, and this is reflected in his 
compositions. His melodic invention was not of the 
highest order but his themes are original—at least for the 
most part. Vieuxtemps, himself, tells how Wieniawski 
once accused him of plagiarism. He had just introduced 
his new Fantasia Appassionata in St. Petersburg. Wien- 
iawski, who was in the audience, went into the artist’s 
room to greet his celebrated confrere—the two men were 
great friends—and to congratulate him on his new com- 
position. 

“By the way,” said Wieniawski, “that was a clever idea 
of yours to utilize the melody of ‘Les Adieux de Maria 
Stuart’ in four-four time. That offers greater oppor- 
tunities for the variations than your Appassionata.” The 
“Maria Stuart” theme was a well known one at that 
time. Vieuxtemps, himself relates in his memoirs that he 
was so angry at Wieniawski’s affront that he turned his 
back on him and ignored him the rest of the — A 
couple of seasons later, however, when Wieniawski played 


in Brussels, the two artists embraced and no further 
mention was ever made of the incident. 


VIEUXTEMPS’ RARE KNOWLEDGE OF VIOLINISTIC EFFECTS. 


The Belgian had a wonderful knowledge of the violin 
end its possibilities. He so far outshone his teacher, de 
Beriot, in this respect as to be beyond compare. In the 
entire history of violin playing, only three other men have 
had a similar understanding of the instrument—Paga- 
nini, Ernst and Wieniawski. But Vieuxtemps was 
unique among them all in that his music lies so phe- 
nomenally well under the hand and bow, that it sounds 
much more difficult than it is. Here is one of the se- 

crets of its great brilliancy. Paganini’s 
music sounds difficult enough, to be 
sure, but it is even more difficult than 
it sounds. It abounds in heaped-up, 
sought-out intricacies and has none of 
that “self-playing quality” of Vieux- 
temps’ florid passages. 
No other composer amon 
ists gives the performer such rewards for 
his efforts in this respect. Wieniawski’s 
inspiration, however, in point of thematic 
invention, is of a higher order than 
Vieuxtemps; hence one finds the Pole’s 
smaller pieces holding their own better 
than the Belgian’s works of the same 
calibre, Wieniawski’s passages are also 
brilliant but not as showy as Vieuxtemps’. 
Vieuxtemps has wielded a greater and 
broader influence as a writer for the vio- 
lin than any other violinist-composer save 
those two supermen—Spohr and Paganini. 


great violin- 


VIEUXTEMPS AS A VIRTUOSO. 


During my twenty-eight years of resi- 
dence in Europe I met many musical 
persons who had heard Vieuxtemps, 
among them being several famous violin- 
ists. Joachim once gave me a graphic 
description of the famous Belgian’s 
playing. He said that he was intensely 
dramatic; that he was green to very 
marked contrasts in shading, that his 
passage playing was pompous, but bril- 
liant and very effective; that his staccato 
was marvelous; that his cantabile p'a, ing 
was very broad, but was more notewortay 
for pathos than warmth. His tone was 
hig and his intonation impeccable. He 
had a grand sweep of the bow arm that 
gave great amplitude to his style. It was 
very commanding. On the concert p at- 
form he was like a monarch holding his 
sceptered sway. He was above ail an 
exceptionally reliable player, who could 
always be depended upon. With Ernst, 
Joachim told me it was quite diiferent. 
When not in good form, he was unre- 
liable and played out of tune and some- 
times made a botch of the tours de force 
of which he was so fond. On the other 
hand, when he was feeling well, Ernst 
was marvelous excelling anything Vieux- 
temps ever had to give. n such 
occasions, according to Joachim, 
Ernst’s tone had an indescribable fas- 
cination and his passage playing was 
characterized by an abandon and fire 
such as he had never heard in any 
other violinist. 

I quote Joachim because he was the 
most important of all those who de- 
scribed Vieuxtemps’ playing to me. 
His criticism also corroborated, in the 

main, that of the others. Vieuxtemps’ style of playing 
was essentially French, and was on the whole better 
adapted to his own works than to the German classics. 
Yet he was by no means one sided, and some of his 
greatest successes were achieved with the Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn concertos. He also won distinction 
as a quartet player even in Germany. 
VIEUXTEMPS’ TEACHERS. 

Born at Vervier, Belgium, February 20, 1820, Vieux- 
temps began to study at an early age with his father. His 
first public appearance was made when he was only six 
years old in Rode’s fifth concerto with orchestra. The 
following year his father took him on his first concert 
tour, During this ‘tour de Beriot heard him and at once 
offered to teach“him free of charge. Henri studied with 
the founder of the Belgian school from 1827 until 1831, 
and astuunding though 1t seems he never had any instruc- 
tion on the violin, after he was eleven years old He was 
self taught from that time on. He studied composition 


‘ with Sechter at Vienna and Reicha at Paris, until he was 


fifteen, and from that age on he had no further instruction 
of any kind from anyone. He profited greatly, however, 
from hearing Paganini and Ernst and he was also in- 
fluenced by their compositions. 
ORIGIN OF THE BELGIAN SCHOOL, 

We have to look to Italy to find the roots of the Belgian 

violin school. The classical French school is wholly of 
(Continued on page 8.) 
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THE UTMOST ACHIEVEMENT IN CHAMBER MUSIC 


The Unanimous Verdict of Critics Everywhere: 


New York Evening Post: 

The instruments in the Society are 
played by real artists. . it has made 
the New York Chamber Music Society 
equal in make-up to the Flonzaley and 
former Kneisel quartets. It was a pleas- 
ure to listen to this aggregation of ar- 
tists. A surprisingly good ensemble has 
been achieved, precision being paired 
with euphony and euphony with purity 
of intonation. Most agreeable was the 
variety in tonal effects, so rare in cham- 
ber music. 


New York Times: 
Music and performance were of the 
best. 


New York Herald: 

There is a finish and musical precision 
to their work that delights the musical 
purist and makes old works grateful to 
jaded ears. 


New York Evening Globe: 

The performance of the various mu- 
sicians concerned was marked by ad- 
mirable skill and care. 


New York World: 
Last night’s performance was thor- 
oughly artistic and well played. 


New York Morning Telegraph: 
An ‘all-star ensemble. 


Brooklyn Eagle: 
Players of excellence who have per- 
fected a high degree of ensemble finish. 


New York Evening Mail: 

With a fine appreciation of the works 
they interpreted, splendid ensemble and 
exquisite finish in detail, they played a 
program every number of which had 
musical value and charm. 


New York Sun: 

The artists of this Society are all ca- 
pable, some of them exceptionally so, 
and the body of tone is a delight to the 
ear. The nice balance and clarity of the 
ensemble showed that care had been 
taken in the preparation of the music. 


Boston Transcript (H. T. Parker): 

The players in the Society are expert 
and diligent musicians, and association 
has already ripened them into a mutually 
responsive ensemble. 


Boston Herald (Philip Hale): 

The performance of the Society was 
admirable, conspicuous for fine phras- 
ing, unfailing proportion and euphony. 


Buffalo Courier: 

Splendid unity, admirable attack and 
finish of phrase and fine proportion 
marked the playing of all the numbers. 
They were applauded without stint and 
deserved every bit of the approbation 
heaped upon them. 


Buffalo Express: 


A performance of classic elegance and 
artistic presentation. 


Springfield, Mass., Republican: 
A flawless performance. 


Utica Herald-Dispatch: 

They made a tremendous hit and 
merited every demonstration accorded 
them. Their playing leaves nothing fur- 
ther to be desired. 


Harrisburg, Pa., Telegraph: 

Insistent and thunderous applause re- 
called the artists, for seldom have our 
music lovers received such a rare treat. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer: 

The members of the Society are with- 
out exception musicians of distinction, 
and their playing is a capitally realized 
ensemble. 


Ann Arbor, Michican Daily: 

Last night’s performance was one of 
the finest expositions of chamber music 
on record. Let us have some more 
chamber music of the type offered by 
the New York Chamber Music Society, 
even though we be compelled as a result 
to suffer the loss of a few questionable 
soloists. 


Oswego Daily Palladium: 

Unique in combination and in the 
quality of the music produced, these 
eleven people gave an evening of delight 
which is seldom afforded. ere was a 
unity of execution as rare as it was 
beautiful. One doesn’t look for words 
to express the effect of such work, be- 
cause words fail. But from the opening 
number to the closing one the audience 
sat entranced in constantly increasing 
appreciation and enthusiasm, 


Jamestown, N. Y.: 


Perfect technic, artistic style and de- 
lightful and satisfying effect. They 
were truly remarkable. The audience 
was breath-takingly impressed. 


Glens Falls, N. Y.: 


The audience showed by rapt atten- 
tion and enthusiastic applause its appre- 
ciation of the perfection of this en- 
semble, 


Stratford, Ontario, Daily Beacon: 


The musical quality of these artists is 
beyond praise. The evening was a rich 
musical treat and they literally held their 
audience spellbound. 


The St. Thomas, 
Journal: 


Ontario, Times- 


The variety and diversified effect, to 
which must be added the rich excellence, 
pleased all, and at times the attention 
was so rapt the performers could feel 
the audience relax when the playing 
ceased, 


London, Ontario, Advertiser: 


The ensemble at work provided great- 
est delight. The brilliant passages of 
sound were only eclipsed by the thrill of 
suspended silences. They proclaimed 
themselves something far beyond the 
ordinary. 
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early struggles. 


The author of two of the most popular novels of the day 
has been reading my stories each week in the musical papers 
about the new singer CECILIA LLOYD. He became inter- 
ested to the extent of seeking an interview with Miss Lloyd, 
and the result of this interview is, that his next novel will 
have for its foundation the interesting story of Cecilia Lloyd’s 
New York will hear her soon. 


W. C. D. 


© Ira L. Hill 























EDGAR STILLMAN 


KELLEY WARNS 


AGAINST NARROW NATIONALISM 


“There is just enough truth in the charges of commer- 
cialism and materialism as made against that American 
composer to urge every man and woman, who is endea- 
tand for the best in the musical life of the na- 
tion, to array himself on the other side,” says Edgar Still- 
man Kelley in a statement given out recently in which he 
joins hands: with John Alden Carpenter, of Chicago. 

“l know,” says Mr. Kelley, “that hitherto American 
composers have been more or less restrained in their crea- 
tive work by their conception of what the American people 
would like. There is a certain taint in our nationalism, 
if the nearest approach to a national expression in music 
lies in the quaint phrases of southern melody or the less 
expressive themes of the Indian. Without discussing the 
melodic worth of this material, it certainly in no sense ex- 
presses the throbbing life of the millions of Americans 
striving towards all sorts of fine and great ideals. 

“Creative ability cannot be sustained in a restricted at- 
mosphere, limited to preferences and certain modes of ex- 
pression. Spirit of creation must widen out as it will, with 
a freedom that is the essence of life and art itself. 

“Composers today feel strongly on the subject of Amer- 
ican music, and I endorse with all my heart, the statement 
of John Alden Carpenter, in which he warns against a too 
narrow nationalism in music, Music is an international 
language, A composer does not have to write in a certain 
tongue so that the people .of a particular nation will un- 
derstand him. But an international language can have 
its own variations, and herein lies the individuality of the 
music of a country. 

“Chopin, Liszt, Grieg, Dvorak and Tschaikowsky, the 
most typically national composers, achieved fame by virtue 
of the fact that they were primarily men of genius, De- 
spite the great inspiration each derived from the folk 
melodies of the respective countries, the local element was 
a secondary matter, as may be seen by the feeble efforts of 
their imitators. Thus also in America, the artistic ability 
comes first and foremost, then the individuality, which, 
when traced to its ultimate sources will prove to be spir- 
itual traits inherited from the ancestors of this race or 
that race or nationality, 

“Just as a painting can be understood by all peoples, so 
can music be within the understanding of music lovers of 
all lands. But the character of the subject, the scene or 
setting portrays the nationality of the painting, or at least 
its field. In a like manner, the national characteristics of 
a composition may be distinguished. 

“Heretofore, America has considered that her music 
must bear some taint of colloquialism in order to meet the 
qualifications of nationalism. This is not sound. True 
American music need not be of the Negro dialect nor of 
Broadway understanding, nor essentially Indian to be 
called American, American music must follow the trend 
of development which suggests itself to the composer be- 
cause it is the only way he may express himself. 

“An American school of composers can not be created 
by any artificial limitation of material employed. When 
several composers to succession shall have measurably ex- 
pressed the genius of the American people in their own 
chosen medium, a distinctive American composition will 
have arrived, In the measure that an artist’s achievement 
reaches toward perfection, so it will be widely known, In 
the knowledge of what nationality the composer represents, 
in the strong individuality of his work, lies music’s claim 
to Americanism.” 

Dr. Edgar Stillman Kelley, who is the composer of the 
“New England” symphony, the “Macbeth” suite, the “Alad- 
din” suite, the “Ben Hur” entr’acte music, and the ora- 
torio “Pilgrim’s Progress,” which was given in oratoria 
form in Cincinnati last year and is now in preparation 
by Walter Damrosch for New York's pleasure in April, 
is conceded to be one of the outstanding composers of 
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serious music in America. He holds the fellowship in 
music composition at Western College for Women at 
Oxford, Ohio, the only fellowship of its kind offered by 
an American college, and is also instructor in counter- 
point, composition and musical analysis at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, 


HENRI VIEUXTEMPS 


(Continued from page 6.) 
Italian origin, for it was founded by Viotti, who was not 
only one of the greatest of the old Italian violinists, but 
who was a direct musical descendant, through Pugnani 
and Somi, of Correlli, the first great violinist and the 
founder of the old Italian classical school of violin play- 
ing. Viotti taught many distinguished pupils in Paris, 
among them Rode, Baillot, Durand and Robberechts, who 
was de Beriot’s teacher. De Beriot also profited from 
Viotti himself and from Baillot. Vieuxtemps, however, 
it must be conceded, was little influenced by the placid old 
Italian traditions of Viotti. He struck out boldly for him- 
self and set up new and loftier standards. He made 
traditions for others to follow. 
Vieuxtemps’ Concert Tour. 

He was only thirteen years.old when he embarked with 
his father open his first big tour through Germany and 
Austria. ere were several noteworthy incidents in 
connection with this tourneé. One was his meeting with 
such famous musicians as Spohr, Guhr, Molique, Czerny 
and Mayseder; another was his playing the Beethoven 
concerto at one of the “Concerts Spirituels” in Vienna. 
Vieuxtemps was the first violinist of importance to play 
it in public. This was in 1833, a decade before Joachim 
began to play it. Vieuxtemps learned it in two weeks—no 
mean achievement for a boy of thirteen. He also aston- 
ished Vienna with his remarkable capacity for sight 
reading. At a soireé he read a prima vista a difficult new 
manuscript by Mayseder to the astonishment of that 
excellent violinist. 

ScHUMANN Ev tocizes Him, 

Considerably matured by his Vienna experience, the 

boy next concertized in Prague, Dresden, Leipsic, Berlin 


and Hamburg. In Leipzic, Robert Schumann wrote a 
glowing tribute to his qn in “Die Neue Zeitschrift fir 
lusik,” then a newly founded publication. 

In 1834 we find Henri playing at a philharmonic con- 
cert in London with enormous success. Paganini was 
then playing in the British capital, and the youthful 
Belgian received a tremendous impetus through hearing 
lim. In his memoirs he has given us a glowing descrip- 
tion of the great Italian’s playing and the indelible 
impression it made upon him. The boy also played for 
his illustrious colleague, and was warmly praised by him. 


Vieuxtemps’ AMERICAN Tours. 

Vieuxtemps visited the United States three times—in 
1844, 1857 and 1870. He and Ole Bull rivalled each other 
during the tour of 1857, appearing together once in all of 
the larger cities, Vieuxtemps was proclaimed the greater 
artist by the connoisseurs but Ole Buli had a much larger 
popular following. For the masses of sixty-three years 
ago, Vieuxtemps’ compositions were too classical! He 
traveled with the pianist Thalberg on this tour. His 
third and last visit, thirteen years later, was made in 
company with Christine Nilsson. This was the last of his 
extended tours. 

As A TEACHER IN BRUSSELS, 

In 1871 at the invitation of Gevaerts, who had succeeded 
Fetis as director of the Brussels Conservatory. Vieux- 
temps accepted the post as head of the violin department 
cf that great institution—the post that had so long been 
held by his teacher, de Beriot. It was a great honor for 
the school to secure so illustrious an artist and a compa- 
tiot at that. The glory was short lived, however, for two 
years later the great violinist was cruelly stricken. He 
had a paralytic stroke that disabled his entire left side 
and made an end for all violin playing for him. He 
resigned his position and Wieniawski succeeded him. 
Vieuxtemps resumed teaching privately later at his home 
in Paris, although he never recovered the use of his left 
arm. He also continued to compose and wrote his sixth 
concerto in G major, which was not played until after his 
death. His most celebrated pupils are Ysaye and Hubay. 

His DEATH IN ALGIERs. 

He died at Mustapha-les Alger in Algiers on June 6, 
i881, having gone there in the hope that the warm climate 
would benefit him. His body was brought to Vervier 
where it was buried with impressive ceremonies. Ysaye 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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A Pianist of Power and Poetic Imagination 
Next Aeolian Hall Recital, Friday Afternoon, March 19th 





DENTON 





“This pianist’s most valu- 
able asset is his command of 
He has an extended 
from a 


tone. 
range of dynamics, 
most delicate pianissimo to 
a thundering fortissimo.”— 
W. J. Henderson, in New 


York Sun. 


“His reading had the seri- 
ousness, the elevation, the 
passion, the tenderness, the 
delicacy, that the music de- 
mands of the performer.”— 
Pitts Sanborn, in the New 
York Globe. 








“Mr. Denton is a_ pianist 
who combines a healthy ap- 
preciation of the emotional 
with a fine display of 
power. It is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be ap- 
preciated.”—Grena Bennett, 
in New York American. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Announces the Special Engagement of 


OSCAR SAENGER HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


PERGY, GRAINGER LEON SAMETIN 
MME DELIA VALER OLARENGE EDDY 


FLORENGE HINKLE 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO 








Summer Master School 
June 28 to August 7 (Six Weeks) 54th Year 


Mr. Saenger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mme. Valeri, Mr. Grainger and Mr. Sametini will each have Repertoire and 
Interpretation Classes in addition to giving private instruction. Mr. Witherspoon and Mr. Grainger will also 
have Teachers’ Training Classes in which the principles of teaching will be demonstrated and discussed. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Saenger, Mme. Valeri, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Sametini and Mr. Eddy have each consented to 
award a Free Scholarship of two private lessons weekly to the student, who, after an open competitive examination, 
is found to possess the greatest gift for singing or playing. Only fifty scholarship applications will be received for 
each teacher. Free Scholarship blank on request. 








Complete Summer catalog now ready. Lesson periods should be engaged now to avoid disappointment later on. 








CARL D. KINSEY, Vice-President and Manager 
630 South Michigan Avenue - - - Chicago, Illinois 


(College Building Next to Blackstone Hotel) 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President Emeritus FELIX BOROWSKI, President 
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MISCHA-LEON PLEASES BRITISHERS 


Society, Musicians and Critics Find Much to Praise in Singing of Danish Tenor—Aecolian Hall, London, Crowded 
with Enthusiastic Admirers—To Tour America Next Season 


HOLBROOKE’S BRITISH PROPAGANDA AROUSING WIDESPREAD INTEREST 


Frank Bridge, Substituting for Henry Wood, Proves Fine Interpreter of Schubert—Dora Gibson Sings American 
Songs 


London, January 16, 1920.—Canute the Great, of Den- 
mark, was a man much dreaded by the Saxons of ~_—e 
nine centuries ago. He ruled not only Denmark, but Nor- 
way, England, and part of Scotland. King Alfred finally 
drove the Danes away and Denmark has never since been 
a terror to the British. About three hundred years ago 
Shakespeare enrolled the name of Denmark among the 
kingdoms of romance and made Hamlet the Dane more 
famous than any of the vikings who sailed the northern 
seas or than all the monarchs who have ever sat upon the 
throne of Denmark. In 1807, during the Napoleonic trou- 
bles, Denmark found herself on the wrong side and had 
to surrender her colonies and fleet to England. But she 
got her colonies back, and when England needed a princess 
for the young Prince of Wales she turned to Denmark. 
Queen Alexandra still lives in England, although no longer 
queen since King Edward VII died, and the present King 
zeorge V is the son of a Danish mother. 

All this is but an unmusical prologue to the history of a 
musical Dane who has recently captivated London and 
many parts of the British Isles by the charm of his tenor 
voice. I refer to Mischa-Leon. The critics have united 
to sing a chorus of praise in honor of the artist who has, 
so they say, the distinction of his great predecessors, 
Henschel and Stockhausen, I see no need for comparisons. 
It is enough that Mischa-Leon has been engaged time and 
again to sing for the second and third time in many of the 
principal cities of England and Ireland. What impressed 
me most was that the singer could so interpret his sixteen 
songs that no monotony was ever thought of by the audi- 
ence. In fact one of the five songs which had to be re- 
cated was the next to last song on the program. Aeolian 
dall, London, was packed to the very doors. Many were 
turned away, but among those present I noted Count 
Castenskjald, who is at present the Danish Ambassador, 
the Swedish Minister, Hellestrom, Lady Rothschild, Lady 
Cunard, Lady Howe, Lady Landesborough, Lord and Lady 
Howard De Walden, and many other titled society patrons 
of music. Sir Edward Elgar and Josef Holbrooke were 
among the musicians present. Rarely does an artist cap- 
ture society, attract musicians and please the critics at the 
same time. Mischa-Leon has accomplished this feat, how- 
ever, and I cannot see how he can escape being mobbed 
by his admirers when he sings in America next season. 

e is to give a joint recital with his wife, the delightful 
soprano, Madame Donalda, very soon and I shall have 
more to say. I have not yet heard the soprano sing, but 
the comments of the Irish press on her recent appearance 
in Dublin would lead one to believe that the inhabitants 
of the “distressful country” had forgotten all their woes 
for the nonce and given themselves up to the unreserved 
delights of music. 

IMPLACABLE HOLBROOKE. 


Society's formal functions are really no concern of mine. 
But if Terentius Afer has been applauded through eleven 
centuries for his “Homo Sum,” why should not I say that 
judex criticus sum—nothing that concerns music is with- 
out interest for me. Therefore I will let my readers have 
a glimpse of a private concert in a great mansion in one 
of Lendon's most magnificent streets. The honored guests 
of the evening were the Prince of Wales and the Queen of 
Spain, now visiting her native land. The most amusing 

art of the entertainment was to watch the expression on 
lesheb Holbrooke’s face as each singer came forward to 
sing a French song. With the exception of the exquisite 
art of Maggie Teyte the singing was of a very ordinary 
kind. Holbrooke, however, who has waged an implacable 


war for British music for years, was at last appeased by 
the performance of a quartet by Elgar, and I am bound 
to say that his piano quintet, with himself at the piano, 
was the best applauded work of the evening. Holbrooke, 
who has recently returned from France with a concert 
party of British musicians and who is now on his way to 
the West Indies, can carry with him the consoling thought 
that his British propaganda has not been in vain. To his 
credit be it said that he is not exclusively active on behalf 
of his own music. He wants his native land recognized 
by the musical world in general, and most of all by the 
British public, which has too ong sae after the German, 
the Russian, the Hungarian, the French, the Italian, and 
anything but the British musician. 
Briwce Repraces Woop. 

When Sir Henry J. Wood was suddenly incapacitated 
and could not conduct his symphony concert at the Queen’s 
Hall last Saturday afternoon, his place was taken almost 
at a moment’s notice by Frank Bridge, who conducted 
Schubert’s great symphony in C and the rest of the pro- 
gram in a masterly way. The hall rose to him at the end 
of the afternoon and let him know in no mistakable terms 
that he had performed a feat. Saint-Saéns’ fifth piano 
concerto, admirably played by Arthur De Greef, appar- 
ently pleased. But I find much less inspiration in it than 
in the brilliant and earlier G minor concerto. 

In Acsert HAL. 

A few weeks ago I applied for admission to the Royal 
Albert Hall to hear the Choral Society conducted by Sir 
Frederick Bridge perform Handel's “Messiah.” The mana- 
ger did his best for me but was finally compelled to tele- 
graph that he could not find a single seat vacant in the 
entire building. Any one who knows what the inside of 
the colossal Albert Hall is like will understand what a 
vast audience “The Messiah” drew together. The Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society was founded by Charles 
Gounod, who spent several years in England and composed 
music for a number of English songs. When Gounod 
returned to Paris the direction of the Choral Society passed 
to Sir Joseph Barnby, who was followed by the now vet- 
eran, Sir Frederick Bridge. 

I managed to get seats for a Boosey ballad concert in 
the Royal Albert Hall two weeks later and was much 
impressed with the quantity of really fine singing that 
prevailed. I think that nothing shows the general rise 
in the taste of the public as much as the programs of the 
ballad concerts of London during the past twenty-five 
years. The symphony concerts for the select few have 
always been on a high level. But I hardly think that a 
typical ballad concert patron of 1890 would know where 
he was if he found himself at a Boosey ballad concert 
at the Royal Albert Hall in 1920. What these concerts 
were like when they started fifty-four years ago I cannot 
imagine. I was especially delighted with the part song 
work of the Gresham Singers. 

Dora Grsson Stncs AMERICAN SonGs. 


Dora Gibson, smiling, radiant, and happy, was greeted 
with long and genuine applause when she appeared upon 
the platform of the Aeolian Hall, last week, to sing a 
number of Italian, French, English and American songs. 
Her bright and musical soprano voice was evidently very 
welcome to her hearers. Three songs from an Oriental 
group, with words by Rabindranath Tagore and music by 


John Alden Carpenter, seemed to be the most successful” 


of the evening’s new works. After the recital the singer 
had a great deal to say about the clear, sharp cold of New 
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York in winter time, which she said was better for the 
voice than the mild and humid January of London, but 
I could not detect any difference in her singing since I 
heard her not so very long ago in opera in America. 
ee yt like poets, ore SOR AES _ saw by ed yor 
an ermometer, which original remark may repeate: 
and used “without fee os eae as the English pub- 
lishers say at the bottom of their songs. 

When I came away from the Aeolian Hall I noticed a 
Paduan arch-lute of 1 in a window on the other side 
of New Bond street. t is the nerve wrecking instru- 
ment of which it is said that the man who played it for 

ity years would have spent sixty years in tuning it. 

¢ instrument is for sale, but the dealer has not bobs 
mobbed by throngs of anxious buyers. 

Crarence Lucas. 


Muzio a Master of the English Tongue 


Claudia Muzio is one of the few artists from the 
other side who has effected a complete mastery of the 
English tongue. She rattles off our vernacular just as 
fluently as she speaks her native tongue. She does not 
have to summon an interpreter when she is sought for 
an interview, nor does she have to depend upon others 
to conduct for her her business affairs. She is quite 
capable of doing it for herself, but she feels that had it 
not been for the hours she spent studying English she 
would never have been able to be so independent in a 
foreign land. 

“T studied English when I was a small child and my 
father was with the Covent Garden Opera in London. 
He took me with him from Italy and placed me in an 
English school in St. Martin’s lane. 

“I was only just about ten years old then, but I 
have always kept up the English that I learned during 
those two years. Later on I came to America with 
my father when he was the stage manager with the 
Manhattan and Metropolitan Opera Companies, and, 
although I was still only in my ‘teens, I was already 
able to appreciate what my early years of study had 
done for me. 

“Languages—a thorough knowledge of them—is 
essential for an artistic career, and time spent in ac- 
quiring oma and accuracy is never wasted. It is one 
of the many things that I am grateful to my father for 
—that he made me master and study English while I 
had the opportunity.” 


Composer’s Record Output 


_As an example of an American composer’s output for 
six months, the manuscript list just submitted by Mortimer 
Wilson for early announcement by the Composers’ Music 
Corporation may well hold the record. There are sixteen 
songs, principally on Old English and children’s texts; 
eight reveries for piano solo; a toy suite for four hands; 
six “close ups” of the cinema stars (following the five 
already in print); four ensembles for two pianos; two 
violin suites, one of which includes three interpretive 
dances; a cello solo transcription of the andante from the 
composer’s own second symphony, and a series of “Scenes 
from a Marionette Opera” for violin and piano. 

_ The same composer's list submitted for the six months 
just preceding had included his third piano and violin 
sonata, an organ sonata, a piano sonatilla, a violin suite, 
eight “Suwanee Sketches” for piano and violin, seven- 
teen four hand “Images of an Artistic Infant,” a piano 
trio with strings, and a great number, some dozens, of or- 
gan ae other piano settings of folk and original ma- 
terials. 


Alexander Bloch at Temple Emanu-E] 
Alexander Bloch recently ma at a concert given un- 


der the auspices of the Young People’s Guild of the Tem- 
ple Emanuel-El, New York. His program consisted of stand- 
ard violin compositions, one of the most effective of his 
solos being Israel Joseph’s “Hebrew Legend.” Mr. Bloch 
features this beautiful number, and played it with great 
success at his concert at Columbia University, New York. 








MAY PETERSON soprano 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO., NEW YORK 


PERIOD, BEGINNING ABOUT JULY FIRST. 


329A MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 





THERE HAS BEEN INSISTENT DEMAND THAT MR. 'ERGUSSON OPEN .A SUMMER STUDIO. 


ANNOUNCING SUMMER STUDIO 


GEORGE FERGUSSON 


INTERNATIONALLY EMINENT VOCAL TEACHER 


FOR SIXTEEN YEARS AMERICAN STUDENTS TRAVELED TO BERLIN TO STUDY WITH GEORGE FERGUSSON, WHOSE STUDIO, RANKING SECOND TO 
NONE IN ALL EUROPE, HAS PRODUCED SOME OF THE WORLD’S MOST BRILLIANT SINGERS. THEN CAME THE GREAT WAR AND GEORGE FERGUSSON, 
A LOYAL SCOT, WAS INTERNED, SPENDING THREE YEARS IN A GERMAN 
HIS NEWLY CHOSEN HOME, WHERE HE IS A MEMBER OF THE FACULTY OF THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, BOSTON. THUS IT IS POS 
SIBLE FOR THE AMERICAN STUDENTS OF VOICE TO GET, IN THIS COUNTRY, THE SAME TRAINING FOR WHICH THEY FORMERLY WENT TO EUROPE. 


Pupils of GEORGE FERGUSSON 
EMIL GERHAUSER wacnenian tenor 


BAYREUTH AND STUTTGART ROYAL OPERA, GERMANY 


WE HAVE 


IDEALLY SITUATED ON THE MAINE SEASHORE, BAYSIDE, NORTHPORT, IS A COLONY FREQUENTED BY MUSICIANS. 
SERIOUS STUDY ARE HERE COMBINED WITH THE USUAL RECREATIONS, SUCH AS SWIMMING, BOATING, FISHING, RIDING, GOLFING, DANCING, ETC. 
ONLY A VERY LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS WILL BE TAKEN AND TO INSURE ACCOMMODATIONS RESERVATIONS MUST BE MADE EARLY. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS: SHERMAN K. SMITH, MANAGER 


CONCENTRATION CAMP. UPON 


BEING LIBERATED HE CAME TO AMERICA, 


BERNICE FISHER sorraxo 


BOSTON OPERA CO., BOSTON, 1910-14 


THEREFORE PROVIDED A TEN-WEEK STUDY 


PERFECT CONDITIONS FOR 


BOSTON 17, MASSACHUSETTS 
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|JROSA RAISA 


Rosa Raisa returned to New York last night in the Lexington Theatre, and brought with her the most glorious voice than any woman now 
living has been given by nature—a voice that seemingly encompasses, that sweeps from: the warm sonorities of a contralto to the fine spun graces 
of a lyric soprano, that sounds the depths of a tragedy or exults in florid joy, that swells into vibrant gold, ear-filling, heart-searching, compelling 
or tapers into filigree silver, delicate as a gossamer thread. For Raisa the triumph was complete, and for Bellini, too, thanks to Raisa. One was 
reminded of Luisa Tetrazzini as she began the great “Casta Diva” aria. But soon the voice of Raisa, full, vibrant, powerful, was revealed in all 
its plenitude. Ne wonder the audience shouted approval, drowning out the orchestral postiude entirely-Max Smith, New York American, 


Feb. 4, 1920. 


Who is the greatest opera singer of the day, next to Enrico 
Caruso? There can be only one answer to this question: Rosa 
Raisa is her name. Last night she returned to the Lexington 
and as Norma in Bellini’s masterwork electrified a crowded 
audience, giving the most glorious, the most thrilling exhibition of 
vocal art heard in New York from any woman singer in two 
decades. Rosa Raisa has no rivals. She stands alone. No other 
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singer of our day could do “Norma” half as well as she did it last 


night.—Henry T. Finck, Evening Post, Feb. 4, 1920. 


Miss Raisa was veritably superb. She was here preeminently 
the most intriguing, the most striking operatic experience of the 
year. Her voice was of the needful body and volume and it was 
generally of arresting quality. She poured it out in floods, but 
the flow of tone was surcharged with variant and brilliantly shift- 


=f ‘ng emotion; she flung its successive hues at the dramatic action 
and took the listener out of himself to become auditing witness 
= of her fine frenzy—a notable “Norma.”—Evening Journal, Feb. 


4, 1920. 


Now at the Lexington we have at last had Miss Raisa, and in 
triumph! In the florid “Ah! bello a me ritorno,” sung with 
ecstasy, she began a triumph which went on crescendo through 
all the length of the part, a triumph of voice, of singing, of noble 
mien, of dramatic eloquence. In the final scene * * * Miss 
Raisa passed to a tenderness and an elevation of spirit which 
deserve no less a word than sublime.—Pitts Sanborn, The Globe, 
Feb. 4, 1920. 
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She is capable of gigantic things. She can sing the part ex- 
ceedingly well, and probably no other singer on the operatic stage 
today could She is always a positive stage personage. Miss 
Raisa might be the greatest dramatic singer of the age. Perhaps 
she will be.—-Evening Telegram, Feb. 4, 1920. 


Miss Raisa’s voice is an imposing one; flexible as that of an 
expert coloratura singer and rich in both lyric and dramatic 


quality. —Sylvester Rawling, Evening World, Feb. 4, 1920. 


We may confidently expect that today far less will be said about 
the opera than about Rosa Raisa, and that there will be a sudden 
demand for records of her “Casta Diva.”—Sun and New York 
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A Press Agent Fantasy—Lamentoso 
By Epwin Davis 

All over the sun baked city press agents were sit- 
ting, dejectedly holding up a perspiring brow with one 
hand, while with the other they feverishly wrote words 

-words—hundreds of them—thousands of them; words 
with the power to make or break—a mighty army, its 
base of supplies the poor P. A.’s brain, and its objec- 
tive the great and glorious public. 

Pencils which started out with all the buoyancy of 
sharply pointed youth gradually wore away into blunt 
acceptance of their fate. The busy hum of typewriters 
took up the lay, the eternal rhapsody of the P. A., and 
later linotypes turned out in damp print the song of 
songs, the burden of which was either the stupendous 
suceess of Mme. Shriekhighsky in Oshkabula, or how 
Mme. Singflatsky had her jewels stolen from her safe 
deposit vault which she always carried in her handbag. 

in the noise laden atmosphere of one of these offices 
a Press Agent, still in the sunset flush of dying youth, 
sat at his paper strewn desk. He gazed mournfully at 
the clock and wished he were dead. It was 4:30 ia the 
afternoon and he wanted to go home, but there was 
that superannuated old crow who had just telephoned 
in and asked, “Would he please say that she had just 
sung for the prisoners at Blackwell Island and that 
her singing drove them to tears?” a 


“Drove them to tiers, more likely, poor devils!” mut- 
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tered the P. A. “Even then, a voice like hers would 
follow you into limbo.” He took up the glass of 2.75 
and drained it to the last drop, and then left the glass 
to a languid fly which hovered near. 

Wearily he dragged his eyes back to the sheet of pa- 
per and began to write: “Recentiy, Mme. Bellows sang 
for the prisoners at Blackwell Island and created a— 
created a—” well, what did she create? Suffering cats! 
he wanted to go home—oh, yes—‘created a furore.” 

The word “furore” had scarcely dropped from the 
tip of his pencil, however, when, to the astonishment 
of the P. A., it suddenly jumped and faced him. 

“Great guns!” began the once trusted and favorite 
private of his verbal artillery, “have I got to go through 
life with this ‘furore’ business tacked on to me? Can't 
you press agents ever give me something else for a 
change? I’ve served my term. I’m through!” 

The P. A. gasped, the attack had been so sudden, but 
he recovered sufficiently to say, “Well, what if you are? 
Haven't I got ‘went over the top’ and ‘scored a big 
hit’? Now, the last, ‘scored a big hit,’ that’s a cracker- 
jack! All right! go on if you want to. I'll get along 
very well without you. Ta, ta!” 

As he and his faithful pencil started to line up 
“Scored a big hit,” the P. A. felt a fearful commotion 
in his head, and suddenly appeared Lieutenant “Went 
over the top” and Sergeant “Scored a big hit.” “No, 
siree! You don’t get us!” they shouted. “We're 
through, too! You’ve made us propel over the top 
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Evening Sun, February 7, 1920. 


“Gino Marinuzzi, the conductor, was responsible for what was best, namely, well con- 
sidered tempi, a buoyant touch in light and shade and a general cohesion in the musical 
stylel”—New York Sun-Herald, February 7, 1920. 

“Mr. Marinuzzi again conducted, and this time at his most knowing and best.”—New York 
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in New York American, February 7, 1920. 








“A MASTER OF THE BATON” 


Leading Conductor Chicago Opera 
Association now appearing at the 


Lexington Theater, New York City 











“Mr. Marinuzzi conducted with great care and splendid vivacity."—New York Evening 


“Gino Marinuzzi and his orchestra worked nicely..—-New York World, February 7, 1920. 


“The real ‘star’ of Verdi’s Falstaff should always be the conductor, whose duty it is to pre- 
serve rhythmical order in an extremely difficult ensemble and to bring out every spark of 
humor in the score, by dint of sensative phrasing, 
Maestro Marinuzzi fulfilled these demands beyond all expectations, 
keeping his forces in fine control, yet avoiding the semblance of rigidity..—-Max Smith, 
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every nincompoop who could hang onto a high C or 
rumble a low D, or any other D-note, for that mat- 
ter. We're through! Hurrah!” 

With this ultimatum, they linked words and swung 
off in a brisk style down the desk. And then, before 
the horrified eyes of the P. A., “Heavily booked,” “Cap- 
tured her audience,” “Owing to insistent demands,” 
“Master pianist” and a whole division of adjectives, 
commanded by Lieutenant “America’s foremost,” 
jumped forward. 

“We, too! We, too!” they yelled defiantly, heaping 
their “mosts” and “ests” in a superlatively great pile. 
“We've done our share! Look at Private ‘Greatest’! 
He’s so weak now he can hardly stand on his two feet. 
Aren’t there any other rave words in the English lan- 
guage? Come, follow us!” They beckoned to a regi- 
nient of similes, one of the crack regiments in the 
P. A.’s Advance Guard, led by Captain “Birdlike voice,” 
and, with a triumphant shout, were off. 

It was rank mutiny. The poor P. A. covered his 
agonized brow with a moist and feeble hand. He felt 
more abandoned than a summer cat at the seashore in 
November. If his trusty all-lies meant thus to forsake 
him, what was left there? He might as well go into 
bankruptcy and pawn his cuff links. “Cuff links!” the 
P. A. gave a subtermaneal laugh that echoed and re- 
echoed through the noiseless waste of the deserted 
office. (Yes, of course, the typists had gone home long 
ago.) 

Visions of a misspent life mocked the dim lit soul of 
the P. A. Why, oh, why, had he ever taken up a pen- 
cil in behalf of the artistic tribe? There was more 
mental stimulus in selling a toothbrush. But an artist! 

Lives there but one with soul so dead, 
Who never in his life hath said, 
“Where is my name in print, I say? 

I read, I read the whole long day, 

But not a word of Me. I pray, 

Get busy, Sir, or I'll not pay.” 

The P. A. sighed. “Get busy!” Yes, that’s all mighty 
fine, but get busy with what? With his army of pet 
phrases in mutiny, he was helpless. ‘“Drat it!” he 
groaned, “what can a man say to make it pay?” He 
buried his tired head in his hands. The fly, which still 
lingered “when all but him had fled,” lit noiselessly on 
the strip of pasture showing between the wilted collar 
of the P. A. and the rare locks which fringed the base 
of his brain. Minutes passed, while the P. A.’s head 
dropped on its slender stem, a picture of intense and 
tragic despondency. 

Then slowly the P. A. looked up, He clutched the 
worn companion of his word orgies once more in his 
hand and fixed a meditative eye on the clock, but he 
saw neither the clock nor the hour. Suddenly a gleam 
of hope flickered in one eye. His lips parted in a 
whisper. “Registered—registered!” he repeated. “Eu- 
reka!” and he frantically wrote: “Mme. Bellows sang 
for the prisoners at Blackwell Island and registered 
a supreme success. There were reels of applause, and 
as a close up group she sang a number of songs by 
her accompanist, which left no doubt as to the future 
of these compositions.” 

Then, his duty done, our brave P. A. put on his hat 
and went home. 


Moore and Middleton Score in Council Bluffs 


According to the Council Bluffs (Ia.) dailies, it was 
a splendid concert which Hazel Moore and Arthur Mid- 
dleton gave in the Councii Bluffs Auditorium on Monday 
evening, January 27. One of the papers printed the state- 
ment that Miss Moore possesses a beautiful soprano voice 
which carried to every corner of the auditorium and that 
her rendition of the aria from “The Barber of Seville” 
was encored many times, The critic of the Daily Non- 
pareil is of the opinion that Miss Moore is a real colora- 
tura who sings wonderfully difficult arias, roundelays and 
trills as easily as she does “Annie Laurie.” That paper 
further stated that the young artist’s tones are pure and 
silvery and that her staccato is remarkable. In response 
to the hearty applause, Miss Moore responded with three 
encores—“Annie Laurie,” “Comin’ Through the Rye” and 
“Je suis Titania.” Mr, Middleton was equally successful 
in winning the praise of the Council Bluffs critics, for one 
of then declared that he was magnificent and that no other 
baritone can surpass him in dramatic feeling and diction. 
The World-Herald said that he is an artist with whom 
phrase, rhythm and conception have some value and 
meaning. 


Flonzaley Quartet Losing Pounds 


The Flonzaley Quartet is losing flesh individually 
and collectively, and they attribute this fleshly deficit 
entirely to the fact that they are not allowed by cir- 
cumstances to stay long enough in one place to grow 
back in idle ease the precious pounds they lose. At 
the beginning of the season, rosy and rubicund from 
their summer at Lake Placid, the quartet sallied forth 
at the call of the road to battle with train schedules 
and hyphenated train connections. Now, as they near 
the end of the season, the sagging waistcoat tells its 
own short story. 

The Flonzaleys are returning to New York, March 
9, for their third and last concert of the season. On 
this occasion Harold Bauer will appear with the quartet. 


Herbert Witherspoon Studios Announcement 


On February 4, William J. Henderson, music critic of 
the New York Sun, began a series of lectures at the stu- 
dios of Herbert Witherspoon which he will continue every 
other week until four have been given. Kurt Schindler, 
the well known conductor and musician, commenced 
teaching at Mr. Witherspoon’s studios on February 9. On 
Saturday afternoon, February 14, a musicale was given 
for P. A. Tirindelli, with the following artists presenting 
songs by that composer: Florence Hinkle, Juliet Griffith, 
Marie Zendt, Ethel Rea, Ellen Rumsey, Jane Crawford 
Eller, Thomas McGranahan, John Quine and Knight 
MacGregor, 
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A New View of the Educators, and a Word on the Subject 


The Ultimate Object of School Music 
| | 








By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 


Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 

















Some time ago a group of educators devised a plan by 
which they hoped to study the reaction of elementary edu- 
cation on children, and to correct, if possible, the obvious 
mistakes. Their scheme was to select a group of pupils 
who had graduated from elementary school, assign each 
one to certain positions in business of different kinds, and 
then to measure the actual efficiency of each in terms of 
the work he was doing. They planned to reorganize the 
general scheme of elementary training and to co-ordinate 
it with the demands of business. It was a happy thought, 
bat like a great many educational practices, not practical. 

After all, the great thing in education is the child, and 
unless we can bring ourse 7 “ew to a complete understanding 
of the methods behind our efforts we are planting seed on 
barren soil. 

How tHE AsBove ReActs on ScHoot Music. 

Left to the decision of psychologists alone the child 
would be in serious danger of arrested development, be- 
cause the “eminents” decide what course he must follow, 
regardless of his natural tendencies. Their intentions are 
the best, but in many cases a man becomes a psychologist 
(?) because he has not sufficient patience to be a teacher. 

On many occasions we have heard teachers (?) say, “I 
wouldn't do that; it is not pedagogical.” We frequently 
wonder if they know exactly what that means. It is quite 
evident, after watching some of the victims of “system” 
in music teaching expend their energies on classroom pro- 
cedure, that real pity should be shown the pupil, and a jail 
sentence for the teacher (?) would not be too severe. 


A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 

Unfortunately the best thought today in school music 
represents two decidedly different opinions. We have on 
one hand the idealist who revels in the song method, and 
cn the other hand the exaggerated theorist who maintains 
the necessity for preparing each mechanical step in the 
development of the subject with the same precision em- 
ployed by the mechanical draftsman in fashioning his 
work. 

The critics of the former maintain that a persistence in 
the song method produces a sickly sentimentality. The 
opponents of the other cry out that a technical equipment 


in music robs the subject of this joy. The middle ground, 
ii there is any, apparently has played a small part up to 
the present time, but the future holds much hope for the 
cevelopment of the “happy hunting ground.” 


° An EXPLANATION. 


For the sake of argument, let us assume that the ulti- 
mate object of school music is to teach children to read 
music. If this is true the utmost care should be taken in 
the selection of material, which is not always the case. 
After the pupils gain the proficiency which is required in 
exploiting a “system,” what do they possess in the way 
of musical culture? The exponent of this question will 
immediately tell you that the power absorbed is the “open 
sesame” to the student’s future. Parallel his training in 
music with his training in literature. If the study of Eng- 
lish meant merely the ability to read the language, the 
standards maintained would be extremely low. Conse- 
quently we train the young student, first, in the art of 
conversation; secondly, in the meaning and use of words, 
and lastly, in the development of the power to appreciate 
intelligently the masterpieces of his language. If this is 
true in literature it is equally true in music. 

Does the average adult really appreciate music? The 
general answer to this question is in the affirmative, but 
what is the type of music? Usually the melodious and 
rhythmic character of popular music, so frequently sneered 
at by the high-brow who looks with disgust on the degen- 
eration of the race, and forgets that people have the right 
to enjoy themselves. 

Let me personally tell you what I believe music means 
to school children, and perhaps in this message you may 
answer for yourselves the ultimate object of school music. 


To tHe ScHooL CHILDREN OF AMERICA, 


I have been asked to tell your dear parents what music 
means to you. Better ask me what the sunshine means to 
the flowers—the rain to the grass—and singing to the 
birds! And then if I could tell all of that my words 
would convey only half the thoughts in my mind. 

I should like to ask them all to come and hear you sing 
—to watch your faces when they light up with the won- 


der born of the joy which comes from singing. The ex- 
perience would move them more than any description. 

If they could hear you give the great pledge of allegiance 
to your flag, and then the: glorious chorus of “The Star 
Spangled Banner!” If they could hear the sweet com- 
plaint in your voices as you intone the devotional part of 
your daily exercise, when, in the words of Joel, you “rend 
your heart and not your garment!” Then follow you 
through the course of learning to appreciate what is beau- 
tiful and wholesome in music, and lastly to be thrilled by 
the stirring quality of song when thousands of your sisters 
and brothers join voices in sounding the great common 
chord of life—then, and only then, could they realize the 
inspiration which prompted the sweet poetic singer of 
childhood, James Whitcomb Riley, to tell everyone to 
“sing any song, and anyhow, but sing!” 

And what more does music mean? It is a preparation 
for your social, cultural and intellectual life. It awakens 
something in you which has heretofore been asleep. It 
dissolves the mist of unbelief, and permits the sun of 
jeyousness to shine full and clear. It removes all doubts 
and fears; it fills the mind and heart with the blessings 
ot life, and permits us to sink the “lonely note of self” in 
the well ordered strains of pure beauty, 


Reception in Honor of Claude Gotthelf 

Count and Countess Du Buat gave a tea and reception 
in honor of Claude Gotthelf at their sumptuous New York 
apartment on Sunday, February 1. The musical program 
was furnished by Frederick Gunster and Claude Gotthelf, 
the former giving several tenor solos in a thoroughly ar- 
tistic manner, with Mr. Gotthelf as accompanist, and the 
latter rendering some piano numbers which met with the 
hearty approval of his listeners. Many guests prominent 
musically and socially attended this reception, among 
whom might be mentioned Anna Case, Ethel Barrymore, 
Anna Fitziu, Countess Festetics, Marquise De Laizer, 
Count Htie, Andres De Segurola, Mr, and Mrs. James K. 
Hackett and Major Bles. 




















Marguerite Namara is a 


stage. She was heard in 


which she 


nal, January 9, 1920. 





with an excellent voice and a well de- 
veloped idea of how to decorate the 


from Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” 
sang with attractive sim- 
plicity and fine tone.—Chicago Jour- 


soprano f 


an aria 




















In Brilliant Chicago 








Miss Namara presented 


a very 





pretty stage picture and put into her 
singing a lyric voice of clear and 
resilient timbre, an emotional man- 
ner and interpretative warmth.—C/i- 
cago News, January 9, 1920. 




















Madame Namara sang the aria 
from “Marriage of Figaro,” and sang 
it with pure and lovely tone.—Chi- 
cago American, January 9, 1920. 





and Detroit Recitals 





Mme. Namara has a voice of good 
volume and considerable range. 
volume and considerable range.— 
Chicago Evening Post, January 9, 1920 








Mme. Namara opened’ her pro- 
gram with the waltz song from 
“Romeo and Juliet,” in which the 


clarity of her tones and the fine qual- 
ity of her higher notes were quickly 
discerned. Her program included 
several songs in English in which she 
displayed a refreshing clearness of 
which is always appre- 
Namara’s first 


enunciation, 
ciated. It was Mme. 
appearance in Detroit, and she is as- 


sured of an_ enthusiastic” reception 
should she favor us again,—Detroit 
Times, February 4, 1920. 
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ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY’S “REQUEST 
PROGRAM” ATTRACTS HUNDREDS 


Many Turned Away from Annual “Pop” Event—Dukas 
Work Receives First Hearing—Julia Claussen Dis- 
plays Dramatic Skill—Albert Spalding Enjoyed 
with Orchestra—McCormack Thrills Crowd 
of 7,500—Louise Homer and Daughter 
Heard in Concert—Rachmaninoff 
Gives Magnificent Recital— 

George Copeland Pleases in 
French Works—Althouse 
and De Stefano Win 
Great Success 


St. Louis, Mo., January 30, 1920.—Had the dictates 
of the audience been heeded to the letter, the sym- 
phony’s annual “request program” would have been an 
afternoon of Tschaikowsky, but in order to avoid this 
Max Zach carefully inserted many encores of widely 
different touch from that of the Russian master. 

In addition to the “1812” overture and the scherzo 
from the fourth symphony of Tschaikowsky, there were 
Zach’s “Oriental “March,” Brahms’ two Hungarian 
dances, the “Rogue-River” and “Cheyenne” dances by 
Dr, Skilton, and some songs by Monica Graham Stults, 
namely, “The Divan of Hafiz,” arranged by W. Frank 
Harling, and the aria, “Peace, Peace, Oh, God,” from 
Verdi's “The Force of Destiny.” Vernon Henschie 
played especially good accompaniments for Mme. 
Stults, whose singing was very well received by the 
capacity house. 


Duxas Worx Receives First HEARING. 


No more truly delightful soloist has been heard with 
the orchestra this season than the young South Ameri- 
can pianist, Rosita Renard, who came for the concerts 
of Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, January 16 
and 17. Miss Renard chose the Brahms concerto, No. 
2, which, in itself, is not noted for striking the keynote 
of popularity for oneself with a new audience. So 
much more to the credit of Rosita Renard that she did 


win the unstinted admiration of her hearers by the 
thoroughly good reading that we heard on this occa- 
sion. Rosita Renard stands high in her profession and 


it will be a pleasure to hear again this refreshing artist. 

The program held no symphony—in its place there 
was Dukas’ “Polyeucte” overture, Debussy’s “L’Apres- 
Midi d'une Faune” and Liszt’s “Preludes”; these three 
numbers in close proximity to a Brahms concerto 
made, to say the least, an interesting program. 

The Dukas was heard here for the first time at this 
concert and, for those who delight in the newer things 
in musical composition, there were many moments of 
joy. It was equally true that for the always present 
more conservative group, who resent each progressive 
step from Bach to Handel, there were many agonizing 
seconds when they knew not what was happening and 
disliked it. The Debussy and the Liszt numbers were 
very well done and thoroughly enjoyed by the majority 
of the audience. 


Ciarice BALAs Excettent “Por” Sovorsrt, 


Young and new to St. Louis, Clarice Balas, pianist, 
came as soloist for the “Pop” of January 4 and proved 
to be an altogether delightiul young person, both mu- 
sically and personally. She played the Liszt fantasia 
on Hungarian melodies and played it especially well. 
The slight discrepancies in rhythm which occurred 
now and then seemed to be due to a mutual misunder- 
standing on the parts of artist and conductor, rather 
than to one or the other. 

The program as a whole was well arranged and ap- 
pealing—Mozart’s “Turkish March,” Massenet’s over- 
ture to “Phedre,” the Haydn “Rondo al Ongarese,” 
“Dance of the Hours,” Ponchielli, and a Paradies 
Pastel. 

Loca Soprano SINGs witn SYMPHONY, 


Rose Goldsmith Mortimer, soprano, was soloist at 
the “Pop” on Sunday afternoon, January 11. Mrs. 
Mortimer is a St. Lodisan, although she has received 
most of her musical education in New York. She 
chose “Depuis le jour” from Charpentier’s “Louise” 
and followed this later with a group of songs with 
Vernon Henschie at the piano. Mrs. Mortimer’s voice 
is remarkably clear and shows excellent study. She 
was very well received by this audience. 

The remainder of the program consisted of the over- 
ture “If I Were King,” Adam; “La Nuit et l’Amour,” 
Holmes; the Massenet suite, “Scenes Pittoresques”; 
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the andante cantabile for string orchestra, Tschaikow- 
sky, and the Weber-Berlioz “Invitation to the Dance.” 


Jutia Craussen Disprays Dramatic SKILL. 

There was no symphony for the concerts of Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, January 23 and 24, 
but so interesting was the program arranged by Max 
Zach that the fact slipped by almost unheeded. Mme. Julia 
Claussen, mezzo-soprano, was soloist for this program, 
which was Wagnerian in the main. Mme. Claussen’s 
offerings were Isolde’s “Love Death” from “Tristan 
and Isolde” and Briinnhilde’s “Immolation” from “The 
Twilight of the Gods.” 

Nothing that has been done here this season has dis- 
played the dramatic ability that Julia Claussen brought 
to these numbers. It is only fair to state that the or- 
chestra supplied a background of wonderful tone for 
the singer; considered as a whole, it was of the big 
things that the symphony has done this year and will 
not soon be forgotten, 

The opening number was the Cherubini overture to 
“The Water Carrier” and a Goldmark number, which 
was given a first hearing here on this occasion—“Re- 
quiem,” for orchestra, suggested by Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg address. The Cherubini was very beautifully 
done, and one finds in it much of interest in the way of 
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themes and harmonies. .Of the latter number, it was 
purely a matter of personal taste, for, although it is 
appropriately searching and somber, whether or not it 
is 8 faa is a question to be decided by the indi- 
vidual. 


Minna Niemann, St. Louis Pianist, “Por” Sororst. 

Minna Niemann, pianist, whose musical education 
has been received very largely in St. Louis, was soloist 
with the “Pop” on Sunday afternoon, January 25. Miss 
Niemann is so well known to music lovers here that 
little needs to be said except that she was in splendid 
form and afforded her hearers all the usual delight. 
Miss Niemann’s number was the F minor concerto of 
Arensky. There was much solid musicianship demon- 
strated in this, and, with it, enough individuality to 
make and keep it interesting throughout. She later 
played a Chopin etude and the Sapelinikoff gavotte, 
closing with Percy Grainger’s “Juba Dance” as an 
encore. : 

This program was the overflow from the annual 
“request concert” and showed a marked preference for 
“Carmen” and “Martha.” There were other lighter 
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numbers, with waltzes in the majority. Quite a nice bit 
in the afternoon was Michel Gusikoff’s playing of the 
“Meditation” from “Thais.” 


- Apert SPALDING ENJoyep wita SYMPHONY. 

One of the most keenly anticipated artists scheduled for 
this season was Albert Spalding, possibly because of his 
service record and the fact that he has been so long out 
of the concert field. Mr. Spalding chose for his appear- 
ance the Bruch Scotch fantasy, which he played with a 
wealth of interpretative ability. He is a violinist of 
marked attainments whose work is very enjoyable. 

The program opened with a first time number, the 
Dvorak overture to “Othello.” This proved decidedly in- 
teresting and should have frequent place on future pro- 
grams, The remainder of the concert was devoted to the 
great “Manfred” symphony of Tschaikowsky. Max Zach 
always makes every note of Tschaikowsky count to the 
utmost, and this was no exception. There were moments 
of extreme beauty, especially in the first and last move- 
ments, 

i" Crown oF 7,500 THRILLED By McCormack. 

_Everybody who heard John McCormack last night at the 
Coliseum was some time in the evening given a thrill all 
his own, for McCormack was in fine voice and equally 
generous mood, and to make sure of not denying anyone 
the pleasure he sought, McCormack ran the gauntlet from 
Handel’s “Imperial Solomon” to “Dear Old Pal of Mine” 
and “Rose of Picardy.” ; 

The S. R. O, sign was put up and three hundred persons 

bought on that basis; it is easily possible that much of the 
spontaneity of McCormack’s singing was attributable to 
the emotion aroused by the vastness of that throng so ob- 
viously adoring. 
_ It was undeniably one of the biggest concerts of the year 
in every sense, and it is only fair to say that the best 
moment of the evening came in the exquisite singing of 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria.” John McCormack has somehow 
made that song almost his own. Surely, he brings to it a 
lovely reverence that is seldom heard. Here, alone, the 
crowd was silent—they sat spellbound for many seconds. 

All the customary McCormack numbers were scheduled, 
and to this were added many encores which were far from 
the least delightful part of the program. Edwin Schneider 
furnished the accompaniments in his usual expert manner. 
Donald MacBeath, Scotch violinist, contributed the more 
than familiar Vieuxtemps “Polonaise” in a splendid way 
and followed this by the Saint-Saéns “Swan,” which to 
those nearest the stage was a thing of exquisite beauty, but 
to those further removed much was lost because of failing 
acoustics, 

McCormack’s appearance was under the direction of 
Elizabeth Cueny. 

Louise Homer aNp DauGuter HEArp 1n CONCERT. 

One of the most yrs, od delightful recitals of the 
season was given at the Odeon on Monday evening, Jan- 
uary 26, by Louise Homer and her daughter, uise 
Homer, under the direction of the Central Picese Com- 
pany. 

The original announcement was to the effect that Sidney 
Homer would also appear, but it seemed that other en- 
gagements in the East made this impossible. He was, how- 
ever, very much there in spirit if not in person, due to the 
ample group of his songs, which were very interesting in 
themselves and assumed more than usual interest because 
of the association of the singers. 

The voice of Mme, Homer has not been heard here to 
better advantage than on this occasion. It seemed, if any- 
thing, more deep, more resonant, and markedly more sym- 
pathetic. *The contrast between the contralto and soprano 
voices of mother and daughter was at all times beauti- 
ful, but especially so in the duet from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater’’ and the Viardot arrangement of the Brahms 
“Gypsy Song.” 

RACHMANINOFF Gives MAGNIFICENT RECITAL, 


Keyed to the highest pitch of anticipation, a sold out 
house peeres at the Odeon on Tuesday evening, January 
13, to hear the great pianist, Sergei Rachmaninoff, in re- 
cital, Mr. Rachmaninoff opened his’ program with a Bee- 
thoven sonata, op. 31, and as that thread of sound was un- 
wound many of the musicians and students in the house 
opened wide their eyes in amazement, for it must be said 
that things happened which do not usually happen to Bee- 
thoven—truly beautiful in each case. However, we regis- 
ter a hope that all of the aspiring young pianists present 
do not undertake to annex the same liberties! The 
“Rondo Capriccioso” of Mendelssohn followed this, and 
it is rarely more delightful than under the fingers of the 
Russian. It has been so hackneyed that one dreaded al- 
most to hear it; but he made it new again, which is an art. 

The remainder of the program ran to Chopin and to the 
compositions of the artist, closing with the Liszt-Gounod 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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ANOTHER SENSATIONAL IES W FES FD recrrat 


IN NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 10th, AT AEOLIAN HALL 





“Fiery Temperament.” (:vening World.) 
*« Magic Tone.”” (wait. 
“ Big Technic.’’ (Morning World.) 
“Compelling Rhythms.”’ (sui. 


“Sound Masicianship.”’ (rrivin-.) 


‘Abundant Spirit.”? (rimes. 
“Youthful Energy.”” (vines. 
“Nervous Power.” (times. 
“‘Whirlwind Style.”’ (Morning World.) 


““Astounding Power. a (American. ) 


“A musical gift that should carry her far.”’ (rims. 





Mr. Richard Aldrich, New York Times, February 11, 1920 


“Her tone is rich and varied, her left hand aggressive. There is abundant spirit in her playing. Miss Byrd has been much 


praised for her temperament. She has a nervous power, a youthful energy that are attractive; and she has a musical gift that should 


carry her far.” 








New York Evening Mail, February 11, 1920 


“Your thoughts don’t go wandering about when Winifred Byrd plays. 
The slight little figure in the velvet frock with a crown of fluffy brown 
hair held the most flattering attention from her audience at Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon and sent people home with ears tingling from her 
compelling rhythms and magic tone. 

“There are few compositions that do not yield to her indomitable 
spirit. A wealth of tonal coloring enhanced the Chopin preludes and a 
graceful agility rippled through the waltz. Miss Byrd certainly knows 
how to assemble a program and play it without a dull note.”—M. F. S. 


New York Telegraph, February 11, 1920 


“Winifred Byrd, one of the ablest and most progressive pianists of the 
rising phalanx of real artists of that instrument, delighted a large audience 
at Aeolian Hall with her beautiful playing of a well chosen and pleasantly 
illustrative program. She was perhaps at her excellent best in MacDowell's 
‘Keltic’ sonata, in which she disclosed an impressive access of imagination 
and expressive tenderness and force.” 

















New York Evening World, February 11, 1920 


“Winifred Byrd, the demure looking young American pianist with the 
fiery temperament, gave a recital at Aeolian Hal) yesterday afternoon. She 
played MacDowell’s ‘Celtic’ sonata with no little suppression of her natural 
tendency. In a Chopin group and in a Brahms intermezzo she displayed 
both insight and skill, and she brought her program to an end with a tri- 
umphant pronouncement of the Tausig arrangement of Schubert's ‘Marche 
Militaire.’ ” 


+ New York Tribune, February 11, 1920 

“Winifred Byrd,.who gave a recital yesterday afternoon, has already 
won her spurs as an interesting pianist. She thinks bravely for herself, and 
her playing is the result of sound musicianship, tempered by the sum total 
of her own personality.” 











Henry T. Finck, New York Post, February, 11, 1920 


“Winifred Byrd is already tavorably known here. She created quite a 
stir in the audience by her vivacious playing ot a Presto by Scarlatti and 
she was recalled a number of times after the ‘Turkish March’ of Beethoven,” 

















Grena Bennett, New York American, February 11, 1920 


“Miss Byrd is known from the Atlantic to the Pacific as ‘the little devil 
of the keyboard.’ Yesterday she gave many indications of the flash, vigor 
and temperament that earned for her that picturesque tifle. She displayed 
excellent technical prowess and commendable musical perception in Mac- 
Dowell’s ‘Keltic’ sonata. In its performance were poetry and fantasy con- 
trasted with astounding power and fervor. In Scarlatti’s brilliant Presto 
Miss Byrd played with nimble and tireless fingers. She showed rare taste 
in tone gradation.” 


New York Morning World, February 11, 1920 
“Winifred Byrd, a small pianist with a big technic and a whirlwind 
style, gave another recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon.” 














Mr. Paul Morris, New York Evening Telegram, February 11, 1920 


“Miss Winifred Byrd, who gave a recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon, is as dainty and graceful as her playing. Miss Byrd plays her 
right hand melodies clearly and neatly and she makes her bars strong 


and firm.” 
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ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY’S “REQUEST 
PROGRAM” ATTRACTS HUNDREDS 





(Continued from page 14) 
The Chopin numbers were very beautiful, 

was a slight overbalance of valses for 
encores to this group—of the closing number, there was 
a wide divergence of opinion; those who liked it found it 
a remarkable display of skill, those who did not found it 
a very poor vehicle for Rachmanininoff’s artistry. En- 
cores following every group lengthened the program very 
considerably. Mr, Rachmaninoff was under the direction 
of Elizabeth Cueny. 

Grorce CopeLaANp PLeASes In Frencu Works, 

The last, and without a doubt one of the best, of the 
attractions of the People’s Concert Course, which has been 
direction of Elizabeth Cueny, was the 


“Faust Valse.” 
except that there 


given under the 











CARNEGIE HALL 
57th Street and 7th Avenue, New York 


Monday Evening, FEBRUARY 23d, At 8:15 


THO KARLE tor 


PROGRAMME 


Recit.—‘Jehovah, Hear!” “Engedi”.............Beethoven 
Aria~-My Heart Is Sore 
Stornello ° ° Cimara 
Non ho parole .. Sibella 
Quando tu canti Tirindelli 
Paradiso—L’ Africaine .Meyerbeer 
Four Sea Lyrics ; "Campbell Tipton 
After Sunset The ( rying of Water 
Darkness Requies 
Che gelida manina—La Bohéme............++es00+ Puccini 
Supplication . cecevcececes Frank La Forge 
Who Knows ° .. William Stickles 
(First time) 
To a Hilltop .. TETTTLITLT YT Ralph Cox 
THIS PASSION IS ag ed AN EMBER - »« HERMANN LOHR 
from “Four Indian Songs” 
Twilight eeecee -Katherine Glen 
THERE IS NODEATH - - + = = GEOFFREY O'HARA 
I tell you they have not died, 
They live and breathe with you; 


They walk here at your side, 
They tell you things are true. 
Why dream of poppied so 
When you can feel their breath, 
When flow’r and soul and God 
Knows there is no death! 


I tell you they have not died, 
Their hands clasp yours and mine; 
They are but glorified, 
They have become divine. 
They live! they know! they see! 
They shout with every breath: 
“Life is eternity! 
There is no death!’ 


GORDON JOHNSTONE. 
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Duncan Dancers, with George Copeland, P og at the 
Odeon on Friday evening, ) en 23. he house was 
sold out and correspondingly enthusiastic, as it had every 
reason to be. George Copeland contributed a group of 
what seems to be his specialty—modern French piano mu- 
sic, containing various and extremely well done pictures 
from Debussy. In addition to this group there was the 
Bach “Bourree,” which was very beautifully played. 

Dora De PHILuppe RECITAL AT THE STATLER. 

Dora De Philippe, soprano of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, gave the program for the concluding Monday after- 
noon Statler Musical Tea on January 19. These recitals 
have given Elizabeth Cueny opportunity to present to music 
loving St. Louis some very interesting artists. It is need- 
less to say that these occasions have been very popular, 
both from a musical as well as a social standpoint. 

There were several things on Mme. De Philippe’s pro- 
gram that proved especially delightful—the “Gypsy Song,” 
Novak, which was given for the first time in America; 

“Suzon et Suzette,” Saint-Saéns, and the “Dawn of an 
Indian Sky,’ Ward-Stephens. The singer was accom- 
panied by James O’Connor, who also contributed a group 
comprising Debussy, Rachmaninoff and Moszkowski. 

ALTHOUSE-DESTEFANO RECITAL A GREAT SUCCEss. 

Paul Althouse and Salvatore De Stefano gave one of 
the most successful recitals of the season at the Odeon, 
under the direction of Elizabeth Cueny. The audience was 
the usual filled house that the People’s Concert Course has 
been drawing. 

Mr. Althouse opened the program with a French group, 
and this was followed by Mr. De Stefano’s first appear- 
ance in a group of which the Bach “Bourree” was by far 
the finest. As a matter of fact, all of Mr. De Stefano’s 
numbers were in excellent form and taste, with the possi- 
ble exception of the fact that there was a tendency to over- 
stress the same type of composition. 

Mr. Althouse’s only aria was “Ah! Fuyez,” from 
“Manon,” Massenet, and this he did exceptionally well. 
The other songs were less important, and perhaps because 
of this he was elected to give for a final encore the well 
beloved aria from “Pagliacci,” in which he scored his big- 
gest success. One of the very enjoyable things of the 
evening were the two or three songs which Mr. De 
Stefano played accompaniments for Mr. Althouse in place 
of Isaac Van Grove, who had been contributing piano sup- 
port. The combination of the voice of Paul Althouse and 
Mr. De Stefano’s harp was delightful. J. W. B. 





Kathryn Lee Sings in New Rochelle 


During Music Week in New Rochelle, Kathryn Lee, 
soprano, and Louise Rickard, contralto, sang at Loew’s 


Roeeeee. The former sang “The Hills of Arcady,” 
Whitney Coombs ; “Ah, Love but a Day,” Protheroe; 
“Take Joy Home,” Karolyn Wells Bassett. Miss Rick- 


ard’s numbers included “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka,” Lieurance, and “O Mio Fernando,” from “La 
Favorita,” Donizetti. 
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Edith Bideau’s New York Debut 


Edith Bideau, a young American soprano. will make her 
first bow to a New York recital audience on the evening 
of February 27 at Aeolian Hall. Miss Bideau, a native of 
Kansas, is by no means unknown as a singer in the Middle 
West, but came to New York only about a year ago, and 
has since then been coaching regularly with Richard Hage- 
nan, who will preside at the piano for her at the recital. 
Miss Bideau studied abroad for some time before the war 
and—something that few singers do—included languages, 
art and piano in her curriculum. Miss Bideau’s program for 





Mishkin Photo 


EDITH BIDEAU, 


Soprano. 


her Aeolian Hall recital will be a thorough test of her 
ability as a singer. It is well selected and well balanced, 
beginning with Haydn, Bach and Handel, and ranging 
through a Russian and French group te four modern 
American songs, including Richard Hageman’s new “At 
the Well.” 


Samoiloff to Arrange Carnival Bazaar 


Mrs. Philip Lewisohn, chairman of the carnival ba- 
zaar to be given by the Women’s Auxiliary of the Jewish 
People’s Relief Committee of America, at the Seventy- 
first Regiment Armory on February 22 and 23, has ap- 
pointed Lazar S. Samoiloff, of Carnegie Hall, acting 
chairman of the theater committee, to arrange concerts 
to be given ina theater especially built for that purpose. 
These concerts are to be given Sunday, February 22, 
and Monday, February 23, afternoons and evenings, 
and Mr. Samoiloff has asked well known artists to 
participate. Many have already signified their willing- 
ness to appear and help this splendid charity. 

A characteristic reply was received from Hans Kro- 
nold, the cellist, who wrote: “You bet your life I will 
play for this cause.’ 

Other artists desiring to help will please communi- 
cate with Mr. Samoiloff. 

Following is a partial list of artists who have 
volunteered: Sopranos—Cecil Arden (of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company), Orrin Bastedo, Jean Baron- 
dess; Constantin Bouketoff, baritone, of the Russian 
Cathedral; Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Phillip Gordon, pianist; Hebrew Or- 
phan Asylum Band, Judson House (tenor), Kieth’s 
Boys’ Band, Hans Kronold (cellist), Florence Lapham 
(ballet of the “Snow Flakes”), Maximilian Pilzer (vio- 
linist), Paul Reimers (tenor), Beryl Rubinstein (pian- 
ist), John Charles Thomas (baritone), Mrs. Arnold 
Volpe (soprano), Sonia Yergin (soprano) and Lazar 
S. Weiner (accompanist). 


HENRI VIEUXTEMPS 





(Continued from page 8) 
once showed me at his summer home at Godinne-sur- 
Meuse, a photograph of the funeral train proceeding 
through the principal streets of Vervier. I could recog- 
nize Ysaye among those who were bearing the coffin. 

In 1897 I made a pilgrimage with a lot of Thomson 
pupils, from Liege to Vervier for the purpose of doing 
homage to Vieuxtemps’ memory at his birth place, at his 
grave and before his statue, for the quaint old town has 
erected a statue to his memory. Vieuxtemps was stricken 
down by a hard and crue! fate at much too early an age. 
He was only fifty-three when he was paralyzed. But he 
had had forty years of active public life behind him, and 
he left indelible “foot prints on the sands of time.” 








7 HE CENTRAL NEW YORK FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION OF SYRACUSE, 
NEW YORK, with its ample resources and years of experience, had at its onastnand 
the services of every professional singer in America to choose from for their Concerts 
of May 10 and 11, 1920, but they selected SUE HARVARD because they knew 


her record of unvarying success. 
Management: Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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TRIUMPHAL NEW YORK DEBUT OF 


CARLO GALEFFI 


“To whose powers of voice and acting the success of 
Tl Tabarro and ‘Gianni Schicchi’ were in considerable 


measure due. —New York Evening Journal. 


“The evening was conjunctively 
of importance in introducing to the 
town a new Italian baritone, Carlo 
Galeffi, to whose powers of voice 
and acting the success of “Il Ta- 
barro” and “Gianni Schicchi” were 
in considerable measure due. Mr. 
Galeffi vivified what heretofore had 
seemed alinost the lay figure of 
Michele, the traduced husband of 
introductory 
He gave 


Giorgietta in the 
thriller of the tryptich. 
the figure of the elemental ‘pa- 
drone’ of the Seine barge its vigor- 
ously elemental and grim character- 
istics and he throttled the third cor- 
ner of the triangle like a right good 
craftsman. His voice is a fine bar- 
itone, capable of great volume of 
rich tone, roughened a bit toward 
the bottom, but generally of clear 
and ringing and withal 
coloring with genuine expressive- 


quality 


ness during periods of emotional 
stress in the action. Another most 
welcome acquaintance among the 
Chicagoans. In ‘Gianni Schicchi,’ 
Mr. Galeffi appeared again and re- 
inforced the impression he made in 
the tragic introduction of the even- 
ing by topping it off with excellent 
comedy."—New York Evening 


Journal, February 12, 1920. 


“From the beginning Mr. Galeffi 
was a tragic figure, forcefully sug- 
gesting with gloomy mien and rest- 
less searching eyes the impending 
tragedy. His robust voice fitted the 
character excellently, and his ap- 
peal to Giorgetta was touching in 
its despairing tenderness. In the 
title’ role of ‘Gianni Schiechi’ Mr. 
Galeffi had an opportunity to show 
his versatility in a wholly different 
character."—New York Tribune, 
February 12, 1920. 


“Carlo Galeffi, an excellent sing- 
er, was the infuriated husband who 
throttles his wife’s lover.’—New 
York Evening Post, February 12, 
1920. 


“As Michele, the revenging 
bargee, he revealed a rich and vi- 
brant voice of unusual power and 
unusually even throughout its long 
range. In make-up and action he 
was commendable. 


© Moffett, Chicago 





CARLO GALEFFI, Baritone 


Scored again as Renato in “Masked Ball’ at Lexington Theater, 
New York City, where he will also be heard next week as Figaro 


in “Barber of Seville.” 


“Gianni Schicchi,’ by far the 
best of the three numbers of the 
triptych, both because it is genu- 
inely diverting as medieval Flor- 
entine farce and because the music, 
though not essentially comic, at 
least has tunes and zest, also de- 
lighted the house. It was _per- 
formed capitally. Mr. Galeffi, 
tricked out for the title role in Sa- 
tanic red and a world-defying nose, 
showed himself as easily at home in 
farce as in melodrama.”’—Globe 
and Commercial Advertiser, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1920. 

“Carlo Galeffi won the approval 
of the audience from the outset and 
evoked vociferous applause with a 
stirring performance of the Song 


of the Seine. His voice is of mel- 
low resonance, not heavy, yet man- 
ly. It is a high baritone voice, but 
of a timbre that lends it a certain 
gravity and weight. With his vo- 
cal gifts, moreover, Galeffi combines 
intelligence and genuine histrionic 
ability."—New York American, 
February 12, 1920. 


“Il Tabarro,’ that little ‘thriller’ 
from the Grand Guignol, offered of 
course the chief excitement. It 
marked the debut of Carlo Galeffi, 
the baritone who almost a decade 
ago failed to please a Metropolitan 
audience, but who last night proved 
what the years have brought him in 
maturity, power and coloring of 
voice. His is a genuinely dark bari- 
tone, and, despite his recent attack 


of pneumonia, he had a complete, 
forcefiil control of it, which made 
his singing of the old bargeman al 
most a revelation. All that can be 
complained of him is his continued 
use of portamento ; there are coun 


tries where this is an asset more 
highly prized than it is here. His 
acting was stirring too, and he 


helped sustain the ugly little melo 
drama at a rare and incomparable 
pitch. In ‘Gianni Schicchi’ Galeffi 
was capital in the title part too.” 

New York Evening Sun, February 


I2, 1920. 


“Mr. Galeffi disclosed last even 
ing powers of voice, ol physique, 
of personality, that made him a 
figure dominating and sinister in ‘TI 
labarro’s’ raw tragedy, never so 
truly the Grand Guignol thriller, 
nor so appallingly steeped in the 
mire of the Seine He 
tinguished help. Galeffi, as hugely 
comic as he had been tragical, gave 
Schicchi’s 
English 


had dis 


broken 
Chere were howls of de 


final speech in 


light riot No Re Vew York 
Times, February 12, 1920 
“In ‘ll Tabarro’ Carlo Galeffi, 


who had been indisposed since the 
made his 

Michele 
with a powerful, hard and unyield 
voice Le 


opening of the season, 


first appearance, singing 


ing baritone also sang 


the title role in ‘Gianni Schiechi 


,» 


Ne iw York Sun He rald, Febru 
ary I2, 1920 
“The first served Carlo Galefh, 


the much heralded Italian baritone, 
for his New York debut. He justi- 
fied his reputation. His voice proved 
of luscious quality, well under con 
trol! and his choking to death of 
the man who had supplanted him 
in his wife’s affection 
ly realistic that the large audience 
was thrilled \s Schicchi in the 
concluding farce he disclosed a rich 
vein of comedy, and he made a hit 
by pronouncing the epilogue in 
English."—New York Evening 
World, February 12, 1920 


was so grim- 


“*Il Tabarro’ gave Carlo Galeffi 
an opportunity to sing a powerful 
ind tragic Michele, a part for which 
he is eminently fitted.”—New York 
Evening Mail, February 12, 1920. 

“In ‘Il Tabarro,’ which opened 
the bill, Mr. Galeffi’s acting of the 
final climax was grim and power- 
ful."—New York Evening Tele 
gram, February 12, 1920 
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Historica, Lecture REcIrTAt. 


DiICKINSON’s 

Dr. Clarence Dickinson's second Historical Organ 
Lecture Recital at Union Theological Seminary, February 
10, was in commemoration of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of the pilgrim fathers. The 
program was headed with —“A. D. 1620: A. D. 1920.” 

Dr. Dickinson, wearing his musical Doctor gown, told 
of English, Flemish and Dutch composers of the early 
period, beginning with “The King’s Hunt,” attributed to 
lohn Bull. He played MacDowell’s “Anno Domino 1620,” 
which is celebrated as a piano piece. It is remarkably’ fit 


for the organ. Pieces by Parker, Foote, Bird and Shelley, 
with a song, “Prospice” by Sidney Homer, completed the 


program. Marguerite Hazzard has a clear and sweet 
oprano voice Alice Mertens sang a cradle song by 
Peerson especially well and Frank Mellor is a tenor with 
agreeable voice. “Berg Op Zoom,” an old Dutch war 
ong, was sung with splendid vigor by Andrea Sarto. An 
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interesting feature of the affair was the singing of Os- 
kenonten (Running Deer), an Indian, pupil of Arens, in 
a group of four Sadian songs. He was in full Indian 
costume and accompanied himself rhythmically on the 
tom-tom, His singing and remarks concerning the music 
and his instrument of percussion, lent decided interest. 

February 24 the last lecture recital takes place, assisted 
by violin, piano and tympani, male quartet and choir of 
the seminary. 

“Dream or Gerontius” at St. THomas’ CHURCH. 

T. Tertius Noble conducted the St. Thomas Festival 
Chorus, one hundred and fifty singers, in the “Dream of 
Gerontius” at that church, February 10. In the choir were 
thirty-eight women sopranos and an equal number of boy 
trebles. Nevada Van der Veer, although suffering from a 
cold, conquered this physical hindrance and probably 
never sang better. Reed Miller knew his music and sang 
in a way which was a delight. Robert Maitland had the 
responsibility of the baritone part. Being a young man, 
of course, he was thoroughly up in this different music. 
Mr. Philippi played the voluntary, the collection piece and 
the concluding program number, Liszt’s “Ad nos, ad 
Salutarem Undam.” Russell L. Gee was at the organ 
during the performance of this work and a full orchestra 
sat in the stalls. Mr. Noble conducted with a sure hand 
and the confidence accruing from knowing his singers well. 
The church was crowded. Mr. Noble plans to perform 
Verdi's Requiem next season, 

Brick Cuurcn Fripay Noon “Hour or Music.” 

Clarence Dickinson will give a program of French 
music, with the collaboration of Marie Sidenius Zendt, 
soprano, and Carl Schuetze, harpist, at the Brick Church, 
February 20, 12, noon, presenting: “Sarabande and 
Fughetta,” Couperin; “Old French Folksong,” with 
chimes; “A Prayer,” for harp, Hasselmans; andantino 
from symphony IV, Widor; toccata, Le Froid de Mereaux; 
“The Monastery,” for harp, Hasselmans; “Angelus,” 
Massenet; Songs, “Starry Spaces,” with harp accomplish- 
ment, Widor; finale from symphony I, Vierné. 

Emma THurssy’s FripAy MUSICALES, 

The first of the Friday afternoon musical receptions at 
24 Gramery Park, February 6, notwithstanding the bliz- 
zard and terrible weather, brought out many of Miss 
Thursby’s old friends. Nancy Breckenridge, a pupil of 
Miss Thursby, sang several selections, and Samuel 

















How OldIs A 
| Man 
| WHEN HE’S OLD? 


John Burroughs, the famous naturalist, is 80, and still 
going strong. 

Theodore Roosevelt was active until the day of his 
death. 

Clemenceau was the oldest statesman at the peace 
conference—and the youngest in vitality. 

These men were not old at 50. 

They demonstrate the value of keeping physically fit. 
Will YOU be as active twenty years from now as 
you Were at 25—or will you be old and decrepit ? 
The Cloos system of one hour exercise three times a 
week will give you added vitality and put the various 
organs of your body in good working order. If you 
have indigestion, lack exercise, or are inclined to 
excess corpulency, a staff of expert instructors will 





ARE YOU TOO STOUT OR TOO THIN? 
Musicians—Especially Singers! 


| 
| 
| It Is Highly Important For You To Keep In Good Physical Condition 


THE CLOOS SYSTEM 


OPEN AIR AND INDOOR 


Physical Culture Studios 
131 West 38th Street, NEW YORK 





View of Gymnasium Showing Dressing Room 


advise you as to just what exercises you should indulge 
in to cure yourself. 
Our studios are always open for ins ion. 


Drop in 
any time. You will be under no obligation. ° 


Telephone, Greeley 2314 
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Shankman gave some very enjoyable selections on the 

new Mason & Hamlin piano. Every one was delighted 

with the beautiful new music room. The Friday after- 

noons will continue through February. Miss Thursby is 

again busy and enjoying her work with her pupils. 
Fvecx’s CLassicaL CLus MUSICALE, 

Dr. Henry T. Fleck presided at the February 7 meeting 
of the New York State Classical Club at Hunter College. 
In his inimtable genial manner he introduced Erna Korn, 
mezzo contralto, who sang “Ah! mon fils” with warmth: 
her voice has both body and range. Telles Longtin, tenor, 
sang the air from “Martha” very effectively indeed, arous- 
ing applause following his singing. na Moreland, 
soprano, sang the “Romeo and Juliet” waltz most brill- 
iantly, her high C’s and D of the cadenza ringing clearly. 
She has winning personality, united with a voice capable 
of lyric-dramatic effects, and won her hearers through 
this combination. Dr. Erskine of Columbia University 
gave the principal address of the morning. It is not 
generally known that he is a very capable organist. Pearl 
Smith played accompaniments with sympathy, and the 
audience enjoyed all the numbers. 

SOUTHLAND Sincers App To “Music WEEK.” 

The Southland ig, Emma A. Dambmann, founder 
and president, A. L. Tebbs, conductor, added their portion 
to the enjoyment of New York’s “Music Week” by giving 
# concert at Grand Central Palace on February 4. This 
chorus of fresh young voices gave unusual i by 
its singing of “Louisiana Lullaby,” “Amaryllis,’ a Negro 
Spiritual, and closing with “Ave Maria,” by Chevalier Lo 
Verde. Lillian McGregor sang the solo well in the last 
work. The other soloists of the program were Mary 
Allan, Mabel Turner, Emma A. Dambmann, Robert Quait 
and Josephine Forsythe, with the following accompanists : 
Bernice Maudsley, Lucille Blabe, Seneca Pierce and 
Martha Stuart. 

Mrs. Kirk Presents JoHAN VAN BOMMEL. 

Mrs. Kirk gave a musical tea in honor of Johan Van 
Bommel, baritone from the Royal Holland Opera, in her 
handsome apartment February 10. People prominent in 
music and society thronged the salons and listened to Mr 
Van Bommel’s singing of French, old Italian and English 
songs. Youthful vigor and personal appearance, united 
with distinct enunciation and agreeable voice make his 
singing enjoyable. 

Mme, Bell-Ranske talked on “Giving,” in her usual in- 
tellectual and spontaneous manner. Mrs. Kirk gave a 
tecitation with accompanying music. 

DraMa Forum RECEPTION. 

A reception by the Drama Forum, Mme. Bell-Ranske, 
president, in her handsome salons, brought some musical 
numbers of note February 6. Edna Thomas, Mabel 
Beddoe and John Van Bommel sang and Axel Skyerna 

layed piano pieces. Charming Rose Nibur and Auriel 
wuntz danced. Hedvige Reicher spoke of the big co- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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“CLEOPATRA’S NIGHT” 


“THE BEST OF THE TEN 
AMERICAN OPERAS” 


—Richard Aldrich in The Times 


WORLD PREMIER 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, JANUARY 31 





An Opinion Seconded By: 


William J. Henderson, in the Sun and Herald 


? “What other living composer, except, perhaps, Puccini or 


James Gibbons Huneker, in the World 


“We feel the voice of Henry Hadley is unmistakable even when 
the hands of Wagner or Strauss or Debussy are sometimes in evi- 


dence!” 
Max Smith, in the American 

“It is the most successful attempt yet made. 
by a native composer.” 





Richard Aldrich in Times: 

Mr. Hadley writes as one expertly familiar with the orchestra, 
and possessing a true feeling for dramatic movement and ex- 
pression and contrast, and for the emotional current impelled 
and directed by the dramatic movement. He employs the 
modern idiom or idioms... . There is much that is effective, 
much that is well conceived, appropriate to the action and situ- 
ation, expressive of emotions of the drama, It is made with 
ability and competency... . There is something of exotic color, 
but in his use of Orientalism in his music Mr. Hadley has been 
shrewdly sparing. In the dances of the Greek maidens and 
the strange desert girls there are fancy and movement... . 
Mr. Hadley has a_ leaning in this music at times for the 
astringent dissonances, the augmented intervals and other ear- 
marks of the “modern idiom.” These he uses, interspersed 
with broad and flowing melody of a different cast altogether; 
for Mr. Hadley has by no means done away with “melody” in 
an older definition than now sometimes is held. 


James Gibbons Huneker in the World: 

The chief function of the music is illustrative; the passion 
of the infatuated pair... .In_ his delineation the composer is 
clear, simple and fervid.... The chief melody “I Love You” 
is a trifle sentimental and it is easy to predict its popularity. 
It will be surely sung, hummed, whistled. As no modern opera 
is complete without an intermezzo, we are offered a melodious 
and atmospheric one before Act II. It, too, is bound to 
become a favorite. There were many striking details in the 
score, which throughout is luminous, flowing, rich in its oiliness 
and suffused with kaleidoscopic tints. Hadley is ever master 
of his orchestra. ; 

Reminiscences were inevitable, yet we feel that the voice of 
Henry Hadley is unmistakable, even when the hands of Wagner 
or Strauss or Debussy are sometimes in evidence. He uses a 
free declamatory vocal style. There are no freakish harmonic 
experiments. With Hadley the clearly thought is the clearly 


expressed. 


William J. Henderson in the Sun and Herald: 


Mr. Hadley’s orchestra, always handled with the skill of a 
master of instrumentation, reeks with sensuous sighings and 
lush harmonies. . . . Cleopatra entertains her lover with a dance 
of Greek girls. This is one of the happiest moments of Mr. 
Hadley’s score. There is a glow of the true spirit here and a 
well contrived contrast to the general character of the music of 
the tragedy... .It is a good theme for opera music and Mr. 
Hadley has done generally well with it. He has committed the 
dialogue to a fluent arioso and evaded the aria formula of 
recitative. All his instrumental and choral passages are well 
made. The acclamation of Cleopatra in the second act is excel- 


Strauss, would have handled the situation better?” 
The Listener, in the Eve. Sun 


“It marks a big step forward for American opera.” 





other 


what 
living composer, except perhaps Puccini or Strauss, would have 


lent opera writing. It is not unconventional, but 


handled the situation better? 
Henry T. Finck in the Evening Post: 

“Cleopatra's Night" will outlive the season. It is an undoubted 
success. The choral greeting of the Queen and one day spouse 
is really imposing; the love music is enraptured, and the inevi- 
table Intermezzo deserved all the applause showered on it. 


Max Smith in the American: 

_ Mr. Hadley’s score, as already suggested, is worth serious con- 
sideration. .. » Here is a work, at any rate, that has musical 
logic and continuity, and reveals at every turn the skill of an 


Henry T. Finck,{in the Eve. Post. 


“*Cleopatra’s Night’ will outlive the season. 
It is an undoubted success.” 





Admirable, throughout, is the 
composer's treatment of the wood 


craftsman. 
especially 


accomplished 


orchestration, the 


wind. The short prelude is effective. Praiseworthy, too, is th 
intermezzo, with plucked strings The Greek, Bacchi and 
Desert Dance of the second act also are noteworthy. It is the 
most successful attempt yet made by a native composer 


William J. Henderson in the Sun and Herald, Feb- 
ruary 8: 

The latter half of the first act is unusually well made rhe 
music here has all the feeling of the situation, and the instru 
mental portion is so skilfully planned that it bears up the vocal 
parts as a sea bears up ships, surrounding them and creating 
their atmosphere without obscuring them. In the second act the 
ballet is the most successfully written page Of course Mr 
Hadley is not a Gluck and no one would expect him to create a 
dance of such classic Greek style as those made by the eighteenth 
century reformer of the lyric drama But the American mu 
sician, wisely evading any imitation of the older composer, has 
produced a little ballet of genuine excellence, 


Morning Telegraph: 

Mr. Hadley’s music is that of a thoroughly good 
He knows his craft and he knows his orchestra. Though tuneful 
and compact, it is somewhat reminiscent The aria, “ 
Love You” and “Meiamoun, See, Keep My Promise,” are the 
two prettiest pieces of music in the opera. The prelude to the 
second act has considerable charm and sentiment 


musician 


Katherine Lane in the Evening Mail: 


_In the music, Mr. Hadley did splendid work He made his 
Egypt glow: he caught something of the perfumed East, painting 
his canvas always with a sure brush 


Sylvester Rawling in the Evening World: 


The music that Mr. Hadley has conceived for 
this story cannot fail to command attention 


the clothing of 


The Listener in the Evening Sun: 


He represents the American musician as a master beaver, build 
ing up through floods. He has done far better in “¢ leopatra 5 
Night” than in any of his other operas, and has done better than 
any other American composer has yet done in the cause of Amer 
ican opera. His music is that of a technician well skilled. thor 
oughly instructed, true to trim and tracery laid down by masters 
who have gone before. And he has poured his facility, which is 
obviously great, into a mould of sound style and lavish decora 
tion It marks a big, if a conservative, step forward for 
American opera and must give Mr. Hadley a place very clos 
to his goal 





Philadelphia 


Of the ten American-made operas that have been presented by 
the Metropolitan management during the regime of Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, it may unhesitatingly and emphatically be said that 
“Cleopatra’s Night” is the best. In eloquence and interest of 
the score, in facility of expression, in sanit and _ intelligibility 
of idiom, and modern richness of color and exibility, Mr. Had- 
ley has written music of substantial merit, if not of strikin 
originality. How, indeed, could it be otherwise? How coul 





HENRY HADLEY 


will conduct his new overture 


OTHELLO 


with the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, Tuesday, 


March 9. 











Duplicates New ‘York’s Reception: 


any contemporary composer, employing the modern logic and har- 
monic devices in scoring for voice and orchestra, write music as 
though Wagner, Strauss, Debussy and Puccini had never existed? 
For the most part, the vocal parts are scored in the short phrase, 
free declamatory style, characteristic of the modern idiom. 
These numbers are so outspoken in their melodic quality that it 
is quite safe to predict an easy popularity for them. An- 
other strikingly “popular” section of the score is the tuneful in- 
termezzo. It leads into the dances which open the act and these 
are colorful and of abounding rhythm.—Phil. North American, 
February 4. 





Musical setting to this romantically tragic tale is marked by a 
sense of dramatic values and by something of tensity. There is 
really stirring melodiousness in some of the work and the 
choruses are sonorous and of much richness. Hadley’s art sug- 
gests the modern Italian and is not without the Wagner influ- 
ence, but it is a good score that the American has contrived and 
he is unusually happy in his music for the ballet with a Greek 
dance, a bacchancle and a dance of savages. 

Hadley’s style is free and graceful and his sense of the 
dramatic value of the opera’s situation is usually very effective. 
The opera has singable melodies and there are attractive passages, 
while at the same time there is a good deal of recitative.-—Phil. 
Record, February 4. 


Let us be thankful that we have been offered a musical score 
which bids fair to stand high in the ranks of contemporary 





Mr. Hadley’s work is an unmistakable her ald of 
Phil. Press, February 4 


operas. 
the approaching day of American opera 


They are opportunities of which, to an important extent and 


appreciative and successful advantage, have been taken It 
is admirably written, both for the orchestra and for the voice 
and it is replete with a spontaneous and appealing m« lody.—Phil. 


Enquirer, February 4. 





HENRY HADLEY 


will conduct his Second Symphony 


THE FOUR SEASONS 


with the Philharmonic Orchestra in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Thursday, March 4. 
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Maurice Ravel is the latest French musician to 
have a nomination to the Legion of Honor wished 
upon him. - 

——¢ 

It seems to be a generally accepted fact abroad 
at present that the Concertgebouw Orchestra, at 
Amsterdam, Holland, under Willem Mengelberg’s 
conductorship, is the best symphonic body in 
Europe. 

—_—.———— 

jean Gerardy, the Belgian cellist, has cabled R. 
E. Johnston that he has accepted his proposition to 
manage his eighth tour of this country, during the 
season 1920-21. It has been asserted on good 
authority that Gerardy served in the war for his 
country and emerged therefrom an idol among his 
countrymen, 

—_—_- - 

It has been announced that Titta Ruffo will again 
place his destinies as a concert artist in the capable 
hands of R. E. Johnston, who has booked him for 
seven spring festivals this season, It is estimated 
that Mr. Ruffo will appear during the season 
1920-21 in fifty concerts before and after his 
operatic season. 

——-4——— 

The important study of the “Tristan” tradition, 
first issued in French by Josef Bedier in 1902 and 
since translated into various tongues, including the 
inglish, has recently been issued in a Norwegian 
translation by Lorentz Eckhoff. A reviewer for 
the Christiania Aftenposten accords very high 
praise to the translation, and particularly remarks 
the value of Gaston Paris’ introduction, with its 
discussion of twelfth century sources. The critic 
says that the book is like a folk tale in prose-poetry 
which has much warmth and beauty. 


——@—— 


Artur Bodanzky is going to be so busy at 
Metropolitan Opera next season that he will = e 
free to conduct all the concerts of the New - a 
phony Society, so he is to have the distinguts ne 
collaboration of Willem Mengelberg, of age 
dam, leader of the Concertgebouw Orchestra, the 
foremost in Holland, who will come here in Jan- 
wary, 1921, to remain for several months. It was 
rumored last year that the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra sought to obtain his services before the per 
gagement of Monteux was closed, and Mengelberg 
denied personally to a MusICcAL COURIER ogiageert 
tative that he had asked the Boston directors a - é 
ary of $75,000, as rumor had it. However, the 
New Symphony Orchestra 1s certainly to be — 
gratulated on securing the personal co-operation OF , 
so distinguished a leader as Mengelberg, ) 
among the first conductors of the day—and a strong » 


who.ranks , 
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doubt arises as to whether or not the Boston Sym- 
phony directors really made any serious attempt to 
obtain him. 
a 

Too many young artists change accents, break 
phrases, vary the rhythms and tempo, for no other 
reason than to do something new, something dif- 
ierent and original. Unfortunately, however, do- 
ing something stupid does not put them in a very 
small and select class. 


In connection with the Vieuxtemps’ centennial 
celebration, to be held at Verviers, Belgium, this 
year, under the direction of Eugene Ysaye, the 
King of Belgium has offered two prizes, one of 
2,000 francs and the other of 1,000 francs, for a 
competition between young violinists. 

oy 

“Louise,” daughter of Gustave Carpentier (al- 
though no relation, by the way, of that other and 
still more famous Frenchman, Georges, of the same 
name), celebrated her twentieth birthday by having 
herself performed at the Opéra-Comique, Paris, on 
February 2. She was born on the same stage just 
twenty years earlier to the day, and it chanced that 
nobody was present on that occasion helped to cele- 
brate the twentieth birthday. Most of the original 
singers have naturally ceased to sing in_ those 
twenty years, but André Messager, who directed 
the first performance, is still very much alive and 
active. 

—— 

As soon as the experiment of opera at the 
Theatre-Lyrique proved unsuccessful, there began 
talk in Paris of a revival of opera at the Theatre 
des Champs Elysees—nothing discourages the 
givers of opera! So the spectacular “Quo Vadis 
is to be done there, under the direction of M. 
Fermo, former director of opera at Rouen, with 
Jane Marnac, and either Delmas or Renaud, in 
principal roles. The Theatre des Champs Elysees 
seems to be a hoodoo theater for opera. Gabriel 
Astruc failed brilliantly—from the financial stand- 
point—in his original venture there, after which 
Henry Russell took his turn at losing a lot of some- 
body’s money in the same house. 

a 

The news that Artur Bodanzky is to be so oc- 
cupied at the Metropolitan—which has first call on 
his services—next season that he will be unable to 
conduct the entire list of the New Symphony Or- 
chestra concerts, leads one to infer that there is 
apt to be more or less Wagner heard at the Broad- 
way institution next winter. The MusicaL COURIER 
ventures to guess that there will be “Tristan and 
Isolde” in English (perhaps with Orville Harrold, 
who would be easily the best singing Tristan since 
de Reszke), and “Lohengrin” in Italian would not 
surprise us, with no other than Enrico Caruso 
(who already has sung the part in his own 
language) as the Knight of the Swan. 

ay Cason 

According to a letter published in Le Menestrel 
(Paris), sent to that paper from Madrid by Raoul 
Laparra, that city “celebrated the discovery of 
America by a great festival” recently, although just 
why Madrid should be celebrating the discovery of 
America at the present date and year remains a 
mystery to Americans. Anyway, it was done in a 
proper spirit, if somewhat heavily, with a program 
which included the “Tristan” prelude and love- 
death, a Bach suite, the Albeniz “Triana,” the fifth 
symphony, the third “Leonore” overture, the 
“1812” overture, the “Tannhauser” overture, and 
one or two other trifles. “And yet,” as M. 
Laparra comments, “they say that the Latins have 
no stomach for the solid things of music!” 

. —o— 

This is from the World, of February 15: “The 
Chicago Opera Association gave an exhibition of 
management last Saturday night that exasperated 
patrons. ‘The Masked Ball,’ with Rosa Raisa and 
Alessandro Bonci as the leading singers, was the 
bill at the Lexington Theatre. It was known in the 
afternoon that Miss Raisa would be unable to ap- 
pear, but the management did not see fit to make 
any announcement of it in the lobby, nor were those 
who for two hours stood in line for tickets notified 
of any change. Nothing was said of it until after 
the first act, when the news was broken from the 
stage. As Miss Raisa does not appear in the open- 
ing act, this was the first inkling. Many imme- 
diately, sought redress at the box office, the price 
for orchestra seats having been set at $7, becayse 
the performance was an Italian benefit. A long 
box office ‘line again formed, but the dissatisfied 
were -no refund would be made to those 
who first act.” It is not in accord 
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with our knowledge of the uprightness and honesty 
of Herbert M. Johnson, business manager of the 
Chicago Opera Association, to believe that it was 
he who was responsible for this occurrence. The 
Chicago Opera Association has brought a fine com- 
pany of artists to this city, but such business meth- 
ods are a great mistake and may, perhaps, account 
in part for the poor business which the company 
has done here. It may go in the city by the lake, 
but the New York public will not stand for it; and 
whoever it was in the Chicago management that is 
to blame should be severely censured by those 
whose money goes to support the organization, for 
noting can make it more unpopular here than an 
occurrence of that sort. 


AMERICAN OPERAS 

Bizet’s “Djamileh,” which was recently revived 
by the Beecham Opera Company, in London, 
proved again that an operatic composer must have 
considerable experience in stagecraft before he can 
write a masterpiece. “Djamileh” had been pro- 
duced on May 22, 1872, only three years before 
“Carmen,” yet there is hardly anything in the 
music to suggest the vigor and animation, the mel- 
ody and charm of the opera on which Bizet’s fame 
rests. He was allowed to go on producing one 
opera after another until he learned how to write 
one that was to captivate the world. If Bizet had 
been an American composer would he have had the 
same opportunity? Of recent American operas 
produced by a foreign manager in New York we 
have vivid memories. Some of them gave promise, 
some were full of interest, some were hopelessly 
dull. How many of those American composers 
are likely to have four of their operas given as 
soon as they are composed? In other words, are 
those composers able to profit by their experiences 
and have the chance to do better work? One opera 
is better than no opera, but one opera is never 
enough to develop an operatic composer. Bizet 
composed “La jolie fille de Perth.” It made no 
great impression and was dropped from the rep- 
ertory. Then he wrote “Les Pecheurs de Perles,” 
which was likewise produced and found to be 
wanting. Then he had the opportunity given him 
of writing “Djamileh.” That, too, was only mod- 
erately well received. Three years later he walked 
into the opera house with the score of “Carmen” 
under his arm and everybody exclaimed: “Here is 
a work of genius.” 

But consider now the career of John Bean, of 
Philayorktown, U. S. A. He composes an opera 
as good as “La Jolie fille de Perth.” Of course 
he has to call it “The Pretty Perth Girl,” which 
at once makes it lose caste in the estimation of 
society’s patrons of foreign opera. By devious 
ways and extraordinary trouble he manages to get 
the opera produced by really great artists perhaps 
but who pronounce the words with a distressingly 
unpleasant or comic foreign accent. Everybody 
from conductor to chorus bass is out of sympathy 
with the work—as much as if it was Wagner’s 
“Fairies,” Weber’s “Peter Schmoll,” Gounod’s 
‘Mireille,” Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers,” given by for- 
eign artists in an unfamiliar tongue. The public 
finds that Bean’s opera is poor stuff after Verdi’s 
Aida,” Wagner’s “Tristan,” Saint-Saéns’ “Sam- 
son,” and it wonders why the management has no 
more sense than to produce operas by Americans 
who have never learned how to write operas 
Needless to say the name of John Bean is not en- 
rolled with that of Joseph Green, more generally 
known in the Italian form of Giuseppe Verdi. No 
one stops to think that Verdi wrote a great num- 
ber of failures. Poor John Bean will never get 
the chance of surviving his one and only operatic 
failure. Verdi had twenty-seven operas performed 
by his fellow countrymen and in the land where 
the language was understood. 

John Bean, having failed as an Operatic com- 
poser, in exactly the same way that Verdi, Bizet 
Handel, failed, now turns his attention ‘to the 
oratorio style and tries to forget the stage 
rhythms and manner which would mar the 
grandeur of his epic masterpiece. A few years 
later, Bean hopes that he may succeed better as a 
symphony composer and he casts longing eyes on 
the Philharmonic orchestra or the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and he ventures into another un-' 
known field where Verdi and Bizet did not stra 

We assert, therefore, that it is manifestly unfelt 
to judge of the American composer’s operas until 
that composer has had an equal opportunity with 
the foreign operatic composer. He never has had 
anything approaching the chances every French 
and Italian operatic composer has. Fair play for 
the American operatic composer, please. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


American composers need not lose hope. Britain 
has just discovered a fine opera by a Britisher. The 
work is called “Quentin Durward” (based on 
Scott’s novel), with music by Alick Maclean. Of 
it, a Newcastle critic wrote after the premiere in 
that city: “It teems with real melody. ‘The orches- 
tration is bright, sparkling, melodious, and full of 
warmth and color. The singers also have real 
vocal music to interpret. Isabelle’s songs are full 
of tender beauty. ‘There is genuine characteriza- 
tion in music of the other characters, and not the 
least part of the listener’s joy comes from the 
choruses, which are removed from British tradi- 
tions both of oratorio and musical comedy.” Mr. 
Maclean is credited also with a “true operatic sense 
of climax,” and “power to achieve contrasts and to 
reproduce faithfully the romantic atmosphere of 
Scott.” It all sounds almost too good to be true. 

¥ 


The managers of Frederick Gunster, the tenor 
with brains and style, have hit on the novel device 
of sending out a blotter on the back of which is 
reprinted a press notice of the singer. These blot- 
ters are monthly gifts and as the one we received 
is the first blotter we have had in a long time that 
really blots, we trust to be placed permanently on 
the list of Mr. Gunster’s beneficiaries. 


It is good,to see H. T. Parker, of the Boston 
Transcript, urging his fellow townsmen to go to 
the concert there of the visiting New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and suggesting more appear- 
ances in Boston by other out of town orchestras. In 
New York, when an orchestra from elsewhere 
drops into this metropolis, the customary critical 
attitude usually is: “Who let you in?” 

eRe 


“Parsifal” in English is not a new experiment, 
as many persons seem to forget. Henry W. Sav- 
age gave the opera in our vernacular and in an ex- 
cellent translation. We seem to remember that 
when they sang about the “pure fool” we under- 
stood them to say “poor fool,” and we let it go 
at that. 

eRe 

Gatti Casazza is out with a statement defending 
his “Parsifal” production, and he argues: “Wag- 
ner’s works have exercised no influence either 
philosophical, or moral, or social because the 
operatic stage cannot exceed its confines or its mis- 
sion, which is to educate and refine the taste, to 
produce emotions of an artistic nature—and noth- 
ing else.” ‘That is what the MusicaL Courter had 
the courage to assert during the war. Music never 
can be political. As England gave Wagner operas 
all the time that country was fighting with Ger- 
many, there was no excuse for our rejecting them. 
It showed that we are hysterical and parochial as 
a nation and too easily led by a few frightened 
alarmists. England may have its faults, but lack 
of balance is not one of them. 

eRnre 

Are we really so childlike that Gatti Casazza 
finds it necessary to say: “This great mystic 
drama, which ends with the descent from Heaven 
of the white dove, returns for presentation as it 
were a symbol of peace to men of good-will?” 
If that is the case the U. S. Senate ought to attend 
a “Parsifal” performance as a hint to hasten the 
treaty negotiations. 

mR 

Seven New York concerts last Sunday and seven 
last Tuesday. Now, Berlin, where are thy sneers 
of yesteryear? 

nne 

M. B. H. wishes to know whether the title of 
the “New World” symphony should not be 
changed to “Blue World.” 

eRe 

Alfred Cortot threatens to annex all the long 
distance and endurance records for Beethoven 
playing. He is performing the five Beethoven 
piano concertos here this week. By the way, Cortot 
is a Frenchman, but he is not to be executed by 
his government for treason. France is the country 
where Beethoven and Brahms compositions were 
heard even in the days when the Germans were 
making music in Paris with their Big Bertha. 

ere 

Very apropos, Ernest Hutcheson, after his re- 
cent Beethoven concert in New York, was asked 
by an admirer: “How can anyone play three 
Beethoven concertos as gloriously as you did, score 
an overwhelming success, and yet be as modest as 


you are?” The pianist’s characteristic reply was: 
“How could anyone play three Beethoven concertos 
and not be modest?” 

RRR 

Fred desires to state; ‘“There is a musical prohi- 
bition joke, to be gotten out of Campbell-Tipton’s 
‘The Crying of Water,’ but I don’t seem able to ex- 
tract the appropriate humorous twist. Can you do 
it?” We refer the question to Reinald Werren- 
rath, Deems Taylor, Edna Darling, Charles L. 
Wagner, and other masters of musical jest. 

eRe 

However, J. d’A. shall have an immediate answer 
to her lilac carded communication: “It seems strange 
how composers are featuring titles like ‘The Span- 
ish Hour’ (Ravel), ‘The Exquisite Hour’ (Hahn), 
‘The Delicious Hour’ (Staub), ‘The Last Hour’ 
(Kramer), etc. Are there any other ‘hours’ in 
music?” Yes; there is Leopold Auer. 

Ree 

With the resurrection of Wagner shall we have 
also the revival of Wagner lectures? Heaven for- 
fend. 

RRR 

Baird Leonard writes a series of “Manhattan 
Monotypes” for the Morning Telegraph, and one of 
her last Sunday examples was “The Girl Who Is 
Learning to Sing”: 

There is, for instance, the Girl Who Is Learning to Sing. 
She has usually come quite a distance 
To “have her voice cultivated.” 
She was always a riot in the cantatas at home, 
And everybody from the minister down 
Said that a child with such talent 
Ought to have the benefit of expert instruction 
In order to develop its latent possibilities, _ ; 
Strangely enough, the adage that a prophet is not without 
honor 
Except in his own country 
Doesn't hold good in this case, ‘ 
For The Girl Who Is Learning to Sing 
Has frequently been here a long time | 
Without causing Emmy Destinn or Frieda Hempel 
To toss fitfully in their sleep. ; 
She goes to a fourth-rate instructor with a foreign name 
Whom she regards as a god, 
Especially when he tell her 5 
That New York, including Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, 
Will forget all about Lilli Lehmann 
When it hears her “Norma.” 
So she periodically decides to stick it out 
And bravely drags her friends forth : 
To second-rate concerts on complimentary tickets. 
She believes firmly, with the legion of those who haven't 
arrived, . 
That musical success is based on pull 
Rather than artistic ability. — 
But hope springs eternal within her _ 
That some day some manager will decide 
That his season will be a wreck 
Unless he obtains her signature to a contract. 
The Girl Who Is Learning to Sing : 
Would be amusing if she weren't pathetic. 
nere 

“Many artists use ‘Rachem’,” says a headline, and 
for fear of misunderstanding, let the reminder go 
forth that “Rachem” is a song by Mana-Zucca and 
nothing else. 

eRe, 

Mana-Zucca is in California at present, and any- 
thing California may be able to do for her will be 
greatly appreciated by New York. 

zee, 

How American singers love to sing in American 
operas. Here is Frances Alda, for instance, ex- 
claiming to a non-confidential newspaper man: 
“Never again! Never again! I’m tired and weary 
of being the ‘goat.’ No more American operas for 
me during the rest of my life, natural and other- 
wise. I’ve sung in ‘Madeleine’ and ‘Cyrano’ and 
now in ‘Cleopatra,’ because no other soprano of the 
Metropolitan was willing to sacrifice herself. Thrice 
a victim. It’s time to cry ‘enough!’ And I don’t 
care if my husband is the impresario. I’m a docile, 
obedient, respectful wife, but there is a limit to con- 
nubial endurance. So here and now I call a halt. 
I am done!” 

eRe 

A New York Evening Post headline: “Australia 
Now Reaches Out to the United States.” What has 
Australia been waiting for? She is the last in the 
rush. 

eRe 
Henry T. Finck relates an unfamiliar Grieg 


anecdote : 

One day, at Bergen, Grieg went out fishing in a small 
boat with his friend Frants Beyer. After a while a 
musical theme suddenly came into his head. : Taking a 
sheet of paper from his pocket, he quietly jotted it down 
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and put the paper on the bench at his side. A moment 
later a gust of wind blew it overboard. Grieg did not see 
it, but Beyer saw and picked it up! Being himself a com- 
poser, he read the melody and, after putting the paper in 
his pocket, whistled it. Grieg turned like a flash and 
asked: “What was that?” Beyer answered nonchalantly, 
“Only an idea I just got,” whereupon Grieg retorted: 
“The Devil you say! I just got that same idea myself!” 

eRe 

We were among the Americans who sat at “Don 

Pasquale” last Saturday and looked guilty when 
the Italians in the audience laughed at the jokes 
on the stage. How much longer is this nonsense 
going to last, of audiences pretending to enjoy 
something they do not understand? In no other 
country is such an operatic custom tolerated. 

eR eR 

Rome had Wagner’s “Walkiire” recently, and of 

course it was sung in Italian. 

nRe*, 

It is as difficult for Godowsky to play wrong notes 
as it is for some other pianists to play correct ones. 
RRA 

The telephone company warns users to ask for 
only essential! calls. Perhaps that will stop eager 
music lovers from phoning to the MusIcAL COURIER 
with such questions as these: 

“Who is greater—Mary Garden or Geraldine 
Farrar?” — 

“Who sang the role of Rosina in 1821 in Phila- 
delphia ?” 

“How can I get tickets for the Metropolitan when 
the box office says they are sold out ?” 

“Has Paderewski really given up the piano?’ 

“How can I get my opera produced ?” 

“What is the name of Caruso’s baby ?” 

“Do you think I ought to go in for a vocal career 
or marriage ?” 

“Which is the best music paper ?” 

“Where can I find a book on the early music of 
the Aztecs?” 

“Does Heifetz wave his hair or is it naturally 
curly ?” 

“Would it be unpatriotic for me to use a cornet 
made of German silver?” 
eRe 

We cannot refrain from quoting that sign which 
an indignant Flatbush citizen put up: “You took 
away the booze, now take away the snow.” 


’ 


John McCormack’s daily budget of mail is note- 
worthy in quantity and contents. This is one of the 
recent samples : 

Dear Sir: Pardon my presumption in making a rather 
audacious request, I wish you kindly sing this song. Let's 
know if its any good. It sounds real nice on the piano 
and violin. I cannot dispose of it. As the song market 
is overcrowded with foolish songs. 

Happy New Year. 

Yours Truly 





The envelope for the foregoing was addressed: 
“Mr. John McCormack, Tender Singer.” 


The miracle has come to pass. We asked Tita 
Schipa, the remarkable tenor leggiero of the Chi- 
cago Opera, to tell us a few facts about himself for 
publication, and he said nothing about his successes, 
nothing about the high fees he gets, and nothing 
about giving us his signed photograph. In fact, 
this is all Schipa would tell: “I am twenty-nine. I 
am with the Chicago Opera. I have a guarantee 
of twenty-five performances with them. I made 
my debut here with Mme. Galli-Curci. The critics 
and the public were kind to me. I have contracts 
to sing in Spain and France and will sail for Europe 
on March 18. I am re-engaged by the Chicago 
Opera for next season. I am studying English be- 
cause I like it. This is my first American visit and it 
pleases me exceedingly. I was a captain of artillery 
in the Italian Army from the time Italy entered the 
war until January, 1919. I was held in service for 
two months after the signing of the armistice. Is 
there anything else you would like to know?” We 
were too astonished to inquire. 

Ree 


We offer for appropriate use the word “oper- 
ateer.” 
ere 
Puzzle; Which impresario post do 9,114 persons 
feel they could fill better than Herbert Johnson? 
2 FF 
It is no mystery why vocal teachers should receive 
higher fees than piano instructors; they demand 
them. 
eRe 
What to give up this Lent, that is the question. 
Ha! we have it! We shall give up “The Blue Bird.” 
mre 


Welcome, Wagner. 
g 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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SINGING BY INSPIRATION 


A vocal teacher writes to ask us if we do not 
think that far too much attention is given to technic 
and much too little study is devoted to expression 
in the training of a singer. The peroration of his 
communication is as follows: 

What's the sense of making pupils think about hold- 
ing their breath, exercising the diaphragm, twisting the 
glottis, doing trapeze work on the larynx? I tell my 
pupils to breathe the way they feel like and put all the 
expression into a song the notes will carry. My pupils 
always get there with an audience without shoving out 
their chests like a stuffed owl and hooting their tones 
up against the back of their front teeth. My pupils bring 
down the house every time—they do. 


We must withhold the name of this highly orig- 
inal teacher as we cannot bear to think of all the 
vocal students in New York flocking in a body to 
him and leaving so many of our local vocal in- 
structors in the lurch. Honesty compels us to say, 
however, that we have seen many unsolicited con- 
firmations of this great teacher’s method. Last 
summer we particularly noticed a young calf in a 
field bellowing for milk. No thought of method 
ever entered the ingenuous intellect of the calf. He 
merely used his magnificent baritone voice in the 
service of expression. Needless to say, such a per- 
fect outpouring of unpremeditated emotion did not 
fail. The calf’s mother, briefly called a cow, came 
at a rapid pace from an adjoining field. If that 
calf had wasted time and energy singing ah, or la, 
or ma, in arpeggios rising on the tonic chord and 
descending on the dominant seventh, or had fooled 
about with trills or the high C in Faust’s cavatina, 
he would have starved to death for all his mother 
cared, : 

Then one of our neighbors has a dog—an ill 
bred dog, we believe, because he barks at moon- 
light, members of congress, musical editors, and 
other high placed objects beyond the ken of his 
kennel brain, But we must say in his favor that 
his tones are directed entirely by the emotional im- 
pulse. He never heard of Concone in his dog’s life. 
Think of Old Mother Hubbard going to the piano 
to get her poor doggie Concone! No; the canine 
voice can be regulated only by sentiment and the 
desire to express. As he feels, so he sings, or 
howls, or barks. One night, in the midst of a 
howling recital, we hit him on the back with half 
a brick, and without the least thought of tone pro- 
duction, stroke of the glottis, or support from the 
diaphragm, he instantly changed his expression to 
dramatic recitative which sent shivers down the 
spines of the cynophobes within earshot and caused 
his mistress to rush out in her dressing gown to 
the rescue of her “precious darling.” No method, 
not the bellest of bel cantos, would have accom- 
plished one-tenth as much. ‘ 

We need hardly say that cats sing entirely by in- 
spiration. It is true that they are all inspired in 
the same way, and the thoughtless might jump to 
the conclusion that they were taught on a regu- 
lar system of caterwaul. We know better, how- 
ever. With cats it is catch as catch can. They 
are all emotion. Feeling and feline go together. 
With what solemn tragedy do two cats face each 
other when the garish day is done and the 
crescent moon peeps through a trailing cloud! 
Unutterable woe lurks in their eyes and the wail 
of despair which rises from their withered hearts 
has agony in every tone and blasted hope in every 
accent. There we see no trifling, no affectation, no 
thought for gallery effects, no pandering to 
bouquets and encores. That is art terribly in 
earnest. How could an emotionally overwrought 
cat think of paltry methods of voice control in 
such supreme moments of soul ecstasy when he 
peers into the lustrous eyes of his small but select 
audience? Let no one scoff at the myth of 
Orpheus who made the lofty cedars bow down to 
him and the billows of the sea to hang their 
heads. We have known a solitary cat to draw a 
bucket full of coal and a dozen bottles all by the 
sound of his enchanting siren voice. Truly, 
method would kill a cat. 

We would be neglecting our duty if we failed 
to mention the biblical advice about considering 
the lilies, how they grow. Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. We con- 
clude, therefore, that if a soprano, for instance, 
or possibly a tenor, grew up into all the glory of 
a lily and added no raiment, and sang further- 


more with the emotional intensity of an un- 
methodical and untrained cat, no concert room 
could hold the crowds that would fight to be ad- 
mitted. Voice production as a science would ex- 
pire the moment that the lily vestment and the 
vocal inspiration of the cat became the rage. 


But 
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human nature is very conservative. The old fash- 
ioned custom of teaching technic as well as expres- 
sion is bound to be long a-dying. 

ae Seen 


UNBRIDLED THOUGHTS 


It is a pity that some of the New York daily 
paper critics do not get out of the old rut some- 
times and try a little of the free-hand variety of 
review that occasionally cheers up life for the in- 
telligent reader of the provinicial sheets. For iti- 
stance, out in Mason City, lowa, there is a music 


writer who ought to get a job on the funny end’ 


of any New York paper without trouble. Here is 
what he said in a Mason City paper on January 28 
about a performance of “The Messiah” given there 
by Minneapolis artists : 


; The tenor section was especially clarion and the 
bass section sang the difficult runs as though fitted with 
skiis. . The soloists were all very satisfactory. It 
was the exacting duty for the tenor to act as ice breaker, 
but when he had finished there was no such thing as ice 
left in any valley. ‘ The bass had a large part of 
the solo work and did it all in a most masterful way. He 
is expansive of chest, signifying a fifty-two bellows capaci- 
ty, and he had respiration left to blow at the birds after 
every one of the difficult runs. The contralto was 
delightful to the eye and delicious to the ear. As Pro- 
fessor Palmer’s Musical Dictionary would say, she is a 
peach of a looker and a pippin of a singer. Her attractive 
personality had full complement in her voice, which was 
as sweet and effective as a cello. . She certainly 
aemonstrated that she could feed any musical flock of 
severest critics anywhere. 


The small city paper has, too, the advantage of 
being assisted frequently by volunteer critics, who 
see things with unprejudiced eye and from a fresh 
angle. Sue Harvard, who has a lot of Welsh blood 
in her veins, went out to her home town of New 
Castle, Pa., not long ago to give a recital. New 
Castle liked the singing of its favorite daughter. 
Not only did the critic of the New Castle Herald 
say so very intelligently, but the paper also had the 
good idea of allowing a fellow-Welshman to tell 
just what he thought about Miss Harvard, which 
he did in the following letter : 


Recitat or Miss Suz HaArvarp 
(Evs. Castell Wenydd) 
New Castle, Pa. 

On Tuesday night, January 13 we witness one of the 
best audience that ever enter the grand auditorium of the 
beautiful building of the High school of the city; they 
were there to greet and welcome the Queen of Songs, Miss 
Sue Harvard, Evs. Castell Weyndd, and her worthy pian- 
ist. The people were there from different ranks of life, 
the “Servant Girl,” the “Telegram Boy,” up to the million- 
aire from his beautiful palace. 

They came fully prepared to enjoy a good night of the 
best singing and in this respect they were not disappointed ; 
they received what they were looking for, because when 
our Sue enter the platform with her pianist for their first 
performance: the solo Caro-Son-tua-cosi, they enter with 
the spirit of determination to make the recital a pleasant 
and a beneficial one for the large audience that was pres- 
ent, and they kept the same spirit up through the whole 
program; so when they came to the last solo, Homing, 
they were so strong and sweet as at the beginning of the 
program and at this point they made a great hit, so they 
had to come back, and they sang with great effect that 
beautiful old familiar song: “Annia Laurie,” till she very 
near pull the house down. So it was a grand performance 
on their part, and one out of every thousand could do the 
same blessed performance and keeping the audience in 
happy condition for one hour and half, and truly she had 
a grand reception with a full house of people on such a 
cold and miserable night. 

The people had a great love and respect for her and 
she made a good impression on them. So they wanted her 
to return back in the near future again. The proceedings 
of the recital was very great, and it will be of great ben- 
efit to the Emmanuel Baptist Church at this time when 
money are needed so bad. 

So the pastor, Rev. Emrys Thomas and the whole 
church wish to thank the people one and all for their great 
support, and they want to make a special mention of 
Harvard’s family and their friends, because they did well, 
they turn over to the committee more than three hundred 
dollars. good for them and their friend. So then we 
want to say again to our Sue: 


Will say hurry to our Sue 
at this time 
For bring us the song so new 
at this time. 
She sang so fine and sweetl 
Her voice so strong and mighty 
In tone and style so lovely 
at this time 


She shows her talent rightly 

at this time 
By singing songs so highly 

at this time 
For this the audience clapping 
Till building was in ringin 
Thank God for her good singing 

at this time. 

Yours truly, 
Wituiam A. Jonns (BryTHon) 


And at this point, cheers for “Our Sue” and also 
for a new Welsh bard would seem to be very dis- 
tinctly in order. 
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WAR MUSIC AND STRAUSS 

Where is that wonderful and great music which 
was to have been produced by the war? We have 
heard none of it in New York, and no reports of 
it have reached us from London, Paris or Rome. 
Great music, in fact, is not produced by war, but 
by great composers, and the one truly great com- 
poser just before the war was a certain gentleman 
in Bavaria who refused, if we remember correctly, 
to sign a document of protest of some sort against 
the nations which took up arms against Prussian 
aggression. He has worked away at his usual 
tasks in much the same way that Newton thought 
out and constructed his tremendously important 
“Principia” during the civil wars of Charles I, 
Cromwell, Charles II, and the unpleasant reign of 
James II. 

Richard Strauss has produced two compositions 
of great dimensions in those forms of which he 
is the greatest living exponent, the opera and the 
tone poem. Are there beauties and flights of fancy 
and manifestations of power in these two works 
which have been put in them by the emotional u 
heaval of the war? We cannot find anything in 
them that is superior or even equal to the best 
parts of the earlier works. Are their weaknesses 
and dull passages caused by the war or by the slow 
corroding of advancing age? We believe we see 
the same indications of declining inspiration in the 
“Sinfonia Domestica” as we find in a more marked 
degree in the “Alpine” symphony which was pro- 
duced during the war. 

In the new opera, “The Shadowless Woman,” 
there is certainly no advance perceptible. If it can 
hold its own with “The Rose Cavalier” and 
“Ariadne in Maxos” it will be doing very well. 
What the future will have to say about these new 
works it is impossible for us to guess. Contem- 
porary estimate of living writers and composers 
are nearly always rejected by the succeeding gen- 
erations. This is well illustrated by an essay in 
The Mirror, London, 1825. The author who gets 
the longest notice and the highest praise in the es- 
say is Roscoe. Next comes William Jifford, and 
after him James Hogg. Many kind things are said 
about C. R. Maturin and Francis Wrangham, but 
of Charles Lamb it is stated that “he is a very 
lively essay writer and has published some poems. 
Little did the Mirror think that by 1925 the name 
of Charles Lamb would be the only one to survive. 
We can have no means of knowing whom the pub- 
lic of 2020 will honor, but we believe that the 
public of our own time will not rank very high 
the two wartime compositions of Richard Strauss. 
So far as we can see the war has not inspired 
great composers to produce great works. 

EY Eat 


Anna Fitziu made a welcome operatic reappear- 
ance in New York last Monday when she sang 
Nedda in “Pagliacci,” with the Chicago Opera. 
She is one of those American artists—and we have 
not many—fully equipped for operatic work 
through long training and practical experience and 
the result is that she gives an excellent account of 
herself on the stage even at such short notice as 
marked her engagement of last Monday. Her 
voice was in splendid estate and she acted Nedda 
with routine finish and temperamental picturesque- 
ness, She was at once secured by the company to 
repeat her interpretation during the coming Bos- 
ton engagement. Miss Fitziu is going abroad 
early in March to fill some operatic dates in Paris 
and London, returning to America for her late 
spring concert tour here. 


ay eae 

The Boston Post says in a headline: “Tenors 
Should Be Silly,” but gives no particular reasons 
for its view except to relate the oddities of some 
of the high toned singers. We have tried hard 
but cannot think of any special reasons why tenors 
should be sillier than baritones or bassos. Why 
should they? 


ccm lla 
There is no good reason why the Metropolitan 
should close the doors of the auditorium just be- 
fore the beginning of each act of “Parsifal” and 
compel the listeners to stand unless they reach 
their seats in time. There is nothing holy about 
“Parsifal” any more than about any other opera, 
and there never was anything holy about it. Its 
holiness was emphasized by Mr. and Mrs. Wagner 
solely in order to impress the susceptible English 
and Americans into visiting Bayreuth and leaving 
their money at the box office. 
stent inenee 


Henry Hadley has been invited by Gatti-Casazza 
to conduct his opera, “Cleopatra’s Night,” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, on March 3. One 
more tribute to the American composer, 
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ANOTHER WEEK OF CHICAGO OPERA, AT 2 
THE LEXINGTON, DRAWS CROWDED HOUSES 





Titta Ruffo Creates Furore in Portrayal of Hamlet—Florence Macbeth Distinguishes Herself, Appearing Three 
Times in Succession in “L’Elisir d’Amore,” “Hamlet” and “Masked Ball”—Bonci, as Usual, Wins 
Triumph—Garden in “Thais” and Galli-Curci in “Lucia” Arouse Wild Enthusiasm— 

Marinuzzi, Too, Receives Share of Honors 


“THats,” MonpAy, FEBRUARY 9. 

The Chicago Opera’s third week at the Lexington The- 
ater opened with Mary Garden. (Incidentally, the opera 
was “Thais.”) Miss Garden’s figure of the courtesan, on 
whom an Eighteenth Amendment is forced by Athanael, 
the persistent monk, is all right for those who like it. The 
present scribe has passed into the opposite ranks and fails 
to get a thrill even once out of the moving picture poses 
and movements and the inadequate vocalism which fill the 
first two acts. When the action of the latter part of the 
opera allows” Miss Garden to let down and use quiet 
methods, she is vastly better. Hector Dufranne is a splen- 
did Athanael. He makes the most out of every bit of 
ability, vocal and dramatic, which is his, and the result is 
thoroughly satisfying. Although Charles Fontaine had 
been announced for Nicias, it was Forrest Lamont who 
sang it. He gave the music well, but not for a moment 
did he suggest a gay young blood of Alexandria. The 
smaller parts were well done by Huberdeau, Philine Falco, 
Edna Darch, Maria Claessens and Constantin Nicolay, 
while Hasselmans conducted. 


“Lucia,” Tuespay, Fesruary 10. 


Galli-Curci was at her best in this great role of hers and 
her vocal art scintillated and thrilled and delighted the 
listeners to such an extent that she was made the recipient 
of thunderous ovations. Alessandro Bonci’s silken tone 
production and his matchless perfection of phrasing was 
the other element of the performance that aroused the en- 
thusiasm of the audience to the utmost. These two won- 
derful singers glorify any opera in which they take part 
together. Conductor De Angelis forced his orchestra most 
of the time. 

Puccini Trypricn, WEDNEspDAy, FEBRUARY II. 

Carlo Galeffi, the latest baritone acquisition of the Chi- 
cago forces, made his New York debut with the organ- 
ization in’ two of the three Puccini one act operas—as 
Michele in “Il Tabarro” and as Gianni Schicchi in the 
farce of that name. Galeffi has one of the most sympa- 
thetic baritone voices that has been heard here in a long 
time, rich and full, capable of takigg on a varied coloring. 
He sings well, too, though it was perhaps nervousness 
which moved him to an over use of the portamento in the 
first piece. As an actor he is splendid. The dramatic 
close of “Ii Tabarro” was horrifying in its intensity, while, 
on the other hand, his light touch in Gianni Schicchi was 
delightful. The house liked him and did not hesitate to 
show it. Edward Johnson, the American tenor, showed 
what can be made out of the part of Luigi. This Ameri- 
can is an artist of the very first rank, with a voice of great 
beauty. It is only too bad that he has had no chance to 
be heard in one of the standard roles. Again in Schicchi 
he brought the lover’s part into a prominence which it 
had never had here before. Yvonne Gall as Giorgetta was 
quite up to the standard set by her two male associates, 
which is high praise. The minor characters in “Il Tabar- 
ro” were excellently taken care of—and in the other 
works, too. 

“Suor Angelica” brought Rosa Raisa in the title part, 
and she made it vital, astonishing with feats of vocal art 
which, though perhaps not strictly in accordance with the 
character she played, were » rae Ri in themselves. The 
miracle, however, was done with a sincerity which moved 
many in the audience to tears. Cyrena Van Gordon in 
the only other role of prominence, La Principessa, was 
thoroughly satisfactory. Schicchi was great fun, and aside 
from Galeffi and Johnson, both capital, winsome little 
Evelyn Herbert looked charming and sang delightfully as 
Lauretta. 

Marinuzzi covered himself with glory at the conductor's 
desk. There was much revealed under his master hand 
that never before had been heard in New York, especially 
in “I1 Tabarro,” where the suspense in the final scene was 
as intense in the orchestra as on the stage. Comparisons 
are generally what they are said to be, but it may not be 
amiss to say that “Il Tabarro” and “Suor Angelica” were 
given better performances than they ever had had before 
in New York and that “Gianni Schicchi” was fully equal 
to any presentation of it previously seen here. That pic- 
ture of a Paris evening as shown by the “Tabarro” scenery 
was one not easily forgotten by anyone who knows Paris. 
“L’Evisir p’AMORE,” THURSDAY, FEBRUARY I2 (MATINEE). 

On Thursday afternoon, February 12, “L’Elisir d’Amore” 
was the attraction at the Lexington Opera House and was 
witnessed by a large audience. Alessandro Bonci, as 
Nemorino, added another triumph to his already long list 
through his artistic singing and amusing antics as the 
young peasant. He was accorded a very warm reception 
by the audience, as was also Florence Macbeth, who sang 
the role of Adina. She could hardly have been better 
vocally and was very charming and pleasing throughout 
the performance. Rimini, as Belcore, lent valuable sup- 
port to the cast. Marinuzzi read the score with his usual 
precision and skill. 

“HeERoprave,” THursDAY, Fesruary 12 (EvENING). 


Massenet’s very melodious and vocally well written work 
exerted its usual attractiveness and proved that, familiar 
as they are, “Il est doux” and “Vision fugitive” even gain 
in appeal when those concert favorites are heard with their 
original scenic and costume accessories. 

harles Fontaine was a very sympathetic Jean and did 
some of the best singing he has given New York this sea- 
son. His is typically French lyric art, smooth, intelligent, 
well controlled and well directed vocally and emotionally. 
Yvonne Gall, as Salome, presented a beautiful picture and 
her representation of the youthful Judean princess left 
nothing to be desired on the score of tonal charm and 
histrionic earnestness. She rose to truly impressive cli- 


maxes. Alfred Maguenat, always an artist of pronounced 
mastery, gave a convincing study of the sybaritic Herode, 
and made the most of his not too lavish vocal gifts. Mar- 
guerite D’Alvarez’s Herodiade, a vivid and temperamental 


projection, focussed the attention of the audience on that 
contralto whenever she held the stage. Her tone is 
opulent in quantity and very lovely in quality and she 
knows all the manners and modulations required to ex- 
press emotion in convincing style. Edouard Cotreuil, in 
the role of Phanuel, contributed voluminously. Desire 
Defrere’s Vitellius stood out prominently together with 
Dorothy Follis’ Babylonienne. Others who covered them- 
selves with credit were Constantin Nicolay and Jose 
Mojica. Marcel Charlier’s conducting incited the orches- 
tra to outbursts of tone much too full. 
“HAMLET,” Fripay, Fesruary 13. 

_ The Carré and Barbier perversion of “Hamlet,” with its 
impossibly sugary music by Ambroise Thomas, was 
revived at the Lexington Theater on Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 13, to give Titta Ruffo a chance to appear in one 
of his best roles—there could be no other excuse for a 
reappearance of this work. And that was quite enough. 
Ruffo is simply astounding in certain scenes of this opera 
the second scene of the first act, for instance. In the 
upper register, the power of the voice is apparently without 
limit, and no matter how loud or long Ruffo sings, the 
quality remains beautiful. Needless to say, the Brindisi 
had to be repeated. Ruffo makes a very patently insane 
prince of Hamlet, and, accepting his premise, acts him 
well. There was a tremendous ovation for him whenever 
opportunity’ offered with shouts and cheers, and no 
wonder. In this role there is no baritone in the world 
today to approach him. 

The Ophelia was Florence Macbeth, singing splendidly 
throughout and enlisting sympathy through her simple, 
unaffected acting. It was an cacellent bit of work, both 
vocally and hisvrionically, and well worthy of the applause 
which greeted Miss Macbeth time and again. Cyrena Van 
Gordon’s luscious voice was heard to advantage in the 
role of Gertrude and she looked every inch a queen. 
Lazzari (Claudius), Cotreuil (The Ghost), Lodovico 
Oliviero (Laertes), Jose Mojica (Marcello), and Con- 
stantin Nicolay (Horazio) were all entirely equal to the 
roles they portrayed. Marcel Charlier conducted and 
was very clever in showing himself able to keep with some 
of the peculiar liberties taken with the musical text by the 
star. 

“Don Pasguace,” SatrurpAy, Fesruary 14 (MATINEE). 

There were several features of importance concerning 
the Chicago Opera’s performance of “Don Pasquale,” 
Saturday afternoon, February 14, the principal one being 
that the radiant coloratura, Galli-Curci, shone resplen- 
dently in the opera’s one role allotted to a woman’s voice, 
that of Norina. No doubt it was her superb singing 
that claimed, for the most part, the outbursts of ap- 
plause accorded her, but her characterization of the in- 
triguing young widow was enacted with much charm of 
manner and appearance. With Tita Schipa in the part 
of Ernesto, Galli-Curci was given sterling support. 
Schipa’s voice is, indeed, of remarkably beautiful quality, 
and, in his use of it, he proved himself an artist of first 
rank. The duet in the final act by these two singers was 
an enormously delightful bit of vocalism and brought 
a tumult of appreciation. 

Vittorio Trevisan is a specialist as Don Pasquale, the 
old bachelor; in fact, he may well be called the foremost 
exponent of the role since the passing away of Pini- 
Corsi. The comedy he brings to the part caused much 
merriment throughout the afternoon, and the audience 
demonstrated its pleasure in no uncertain way. Giacomo 
Rimini, the doctor, also won his share of the honors, for 
he sang in splendid fashion and was historically entirely 
satisfying. Marinuzzi conducted in a manner that gained 
for him additional laurels. 

“Tue MAskep BALL,” SATURDAY, FepRuARY 14 (EVENING). 

On Saturday evening, February 14, “The Masked Ball” 
was repeated by the Chicago Opera Association befofe a 
packed house. Bonci as Riccardo was none the less im- 
pressive than before, and his singing and acting of the 
role aroused his hearers to great heights of enthusiasm. 
He was in the pink of vocal condition, and New Yorkers 
will Jong remember his splendid appearances in this city 
during the organizations seasons here. Carlo Galeffi as 
the secretary was excellent and gave support of artistic 
merit, while Florence Macheth as Oscar, the page, sang 
her lines with that exquisite tonal quality which is 
associated with her work—and she looked exceedingly 
charming. Lillian Eubank substituted at the last moment 
for Rosa Raisa in the part of Amelia. Others in the cast 
included Cyrena Van Gordon, Desire Defrere, Virgilio 
Lazzari, Constantin Nicolay, Lodovico Oliviero and Louis 
Derman. De Angelis conducted. 


SunpAY Eveninc CONCERT. 


There must be an element of the sensational in,the 
fact that, in a concert which had already run for an 
hour in high enthusiasm, a baritone entirely new to his 
audience should come along and completely “stop the 
show” with his ideal and heroic use of a very beautiful 
voice. This was the luck of Carlo Galeffi at the Chicago 
Opera’s Sunday evening concert at the Hippodrome. 
Soprano Yvonne Gall, contralto Cyrena Van Gordon, 
tenor Edward Johnson, Mr. Galeff, the conductors 
Marinuzzi and De Angelis, and the mixed chorus from 
the opera were the participants. Conductor de Angelis 
began with a fine reading of Rossini’s overture “Assedio 
di Corinto.” Edward Johnson next aroused the audience 
to a high pitch with an aria from Giordano’s “Andrea 
Chenier, and Miss Gall carried on the enthusiasm with 
a “Thais” aria. Mr. Marinuzzi conducted his four move- 
ment orchestral suite of “Sicilian Impressions on Popu- 
lar Themes,” of which he had to repeat the least valu- 
able movement, the “Waltz of the Peasants,” also giving 
it for the third time at the conclusion of the suite. The 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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will co-operate with 


During 1920-21 Willem Mengelber 
ew Symphony Orches- 


Bodanzky as conductor of the 
tra. 

Caruso, for the first time in four years, had a cold and 
was unable to sing in “Marta” on February 12. 

A series of concerts is being given in Portland, Ore., at 
which the admission fee is ten cents. 

Many students are coming from European countries to join 
the Godowsky master classes. 

Walter P. Phillips, inventor, editor, author and composer, 
of Oak Bluffs, Mass., is dead. ° 

Josef Lhevinne will participate in three festivals during 
the month of May. 

Ralph Thomas, tenor, is studying at the Paris National 
Conservatory of Music. 

February 20 marks the 1ooth anniversary of the birth of 
Vieuxtemps. 

Fred Patton is now under the management of Haensel & 
Jones. 

Lydia Lipkowska, the Russian soprano, returned to New 
York last week on board the Adriatic. 

Edward Flutterer, pupil of Franz Liszt, died on *Lincoln’s 
Birthday. 

The Gallo English Opera Company played to packed houses 
during its recent season in Minneapolis, 

Washington has been added to the list of cities which will 
hear Levitzki at least three times this season. 

Emma Thursby has resumed her Friday afternoon musical 
receptions. 

The Leominster (Mass.) Post of the American Legion is 
planning a series of Sunday evening concerts. 

Christine Langenhan will be the soloist for the New Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Orchestra on February 22. 

Leopold Godowsky’s latest composition, “Triakontanerom,” 
is being orchestrated by Frederick Stock. 

The Bridgeport Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club re- 
cently presented a program of works by women com- 
posers. 

E, L. Turnbull’s “Victory,” for organ, was played by Hen- 
rietta Smith at the Peabody Institute, February 8. 
The Letz Quartet will make its annual Southern tour in 

arch. 

Bell-Ranske’s playlet, “The Toymaker,” was read by the 
author at the Hotel Plaza last week. 

Marcia Van Dresser has returned to the concert field. 

Caruso sang P. A. Tirindelli’s “Rapture” at a recent Bagby 
Morning Musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Leonora Sparkes has been engaged for both the Arn 
Arbor and Syracuse May festivals. 

John Charles Thomas will feature a new group of chil- 
dren’s songs by Mana-Zucca at his recital of March 12. 

Springfield, Ohio, has been experiencing a great musical 
awakening during the past five years. 

Emma Roberts will sing for the “home folks”. in Hender- 
son, Ky., her birthplace, on March 22. 

Joseph Regneas contributed to Music Week a program of 
songs by American composers, sung by Americans. 
Clarence Dickinson is giving free organ recitals every week 
at the Union Theological Seminary and the Brick 

Presbyterian Church. 

Alice Zeppili, after four years spent abroad, will return to 
America next season. 

Agide Jacchia has been chosen to direct the recently or- 
ganized Boston Conservatory of Music. 

Percy Grainger has entirely recovered from influenza and 
has resumed his concert work. 

Jascha Bron’s first recital since his return from Europe 
takes place at Carnegie Hall, February 24. 

Harold Henry was compelled to give three encores when 
he played recently with the Seattle Orchestra, 

The American Conservatory of Music*has engaged Messrs. 
Lhevinne and Bispham for the summer session. 

The Woodstock Trio appeared in Paterson on February 4. 

The De Witt Clinton High School Orchestra won the or- 
chestra contest arranged by George H. Gartlan. ; 

Alice Moncrieff’s triumph with the Hamilton Elgar Choir 
was such that a return engagement was requested. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff is chairman of the music for the Car- 
nival Bazaar to be given February 22 and 23. j 

ay | Jordan and Amato will be soloists at the Norwegian, 

utheran and Bay Ridge hospitals’ benefit concert. 

The American Academy of Dramatic Arts is giving fort- 
nightly performances at the Lyceum Theater. 

Courty Rossi-Diehl took the role of Amneris on short 
notice at the Manhattan Opera House, February 6. 

Christine Langenhan scored a triumph in Stoughton, Wis., 
and also at her debut in Montreal, Canada. 1 

Yale University gave a concert last Sunday as a memorial 
to the late Horatio W. Parker. ; 

Cecil Fanning is to be a Daniel Mayer artist. 

The Chicago Opera’s season in Boston opens on March 1 
with “La Gioconda.” ee 

It is rumored that H. T. Parker contemplates resigning as 
critic of the Boston Transcript. \ 

Igor Stravinsky has written Eva Gauthier that he will 
come to America for a concert tour next fall. : 

“The Russian Isba” had its first New York presentation 
last Monday evening. 

Sue Harvard was at once engaged for another concert 
after she sang with the East Orange Community 
Chorus. ‘ 

Owing to the illness of his daughter, Gustav Huberdeau 
sailed for France last Sunday. : 

Frieda Hempel’s two months’ tour of the South began in 
Jacksonville, Fla., wepreney, i. ; 

Parrish Williams has gone to his home in Portland to re- 
cuperate from an attack of influenza. Fa 

All seats for the Seattle recital of Heifetz were sold within 
two hours after they were put on sale. 

The last event in the series of Friday Morning Musicales 
at the Biltmore will be held tomorrow. 

Under the management of R. E. Johnston, Jean Gerardy 
makes his eighth tour of this country next — 
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WOMEN COMPOSERS HONORED 
BY BRIDGEPORT MUSICAL CLUB 


Wednesday Afternoon Organization Presents Splendid 
Program—Westport Choral Club Gives’ Second 
Public Concert, Assisted by Bridgeport Trio— 
Clan Campbell Commemorates Birthday 
of Robert Burns—Waltersville School 

Children Give Cantata—Ameri- 
canization Programs 

Bridgeport, Conn., February 7, 1920.—A midseason 
variation trom the’ Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club's 
public activities was a more intimate afternoon on Janu 
ary 28, for active members only. A program devoted to 
works of women composers, arranged by May B. Hard, 
was given at the delightful home of Mrs. Lucien T. 
Warner at Seaside Park 

America’s popular woman 
Beach, Cecile Chaminade, Agathe 
Augusta Holmes were the women from whose works a 
Well balanced program was selected. Mrs. Beach's in 
spired “I Send My Heart Up to Thee” was Mrs. Nanchen 
effective contribution, with the sympathetic 


compeser, Mrs. H H A 
tacker Grondahl and 


Adams Rosen's 
assistance of Ethel Pigg at the piano 
The Philharmonic Trio, Edna Northrop, pianist and 
director; Mary Wall, violinist, and Ruth Williams, cellist, 
distinguished themselves in their reading of the andante 
and final movement of the Chaminade trio, op. 11. Excel 
cent tonal balance and technical fluency supported their 
unity of conception in giving a most successful reading of 
this work. Ingeborg Svendsen-Tune, supervisor of music 
at the Bridgeport High School, displayed her thorough 
musicianship and versatility by appearing both as vocalist 
and pianist on this program. Two songs by Agathe 
Backer Gréndahl, “Late” and “Evening,” in which she 
was ably supported by Florence Haskin’s accompaniments, 
revealed Miss Svendsen-Tune’s well schooled mezzo 
soprano voice to advantage. Later the same composer's 
concert etude in G minor and Norwegian dance gave 
opportunity for displaying the young Danish woman's un 
usual pianistic gifts, the latter composition calling for the 
light staccato treatment expressive of mirthful spontaneity, 
while the concert etude was an excellent vehicle for giving 
scope to Miss Svendsen-Tune’s unusual power of personal- 
ity, which makes her equally at home in moments of 
genuine dramatic intensity 
Florence Legere Hayes’ warm, 
Augusta Holmes’ 
appreciation, Belle Blackstone at 
success Piano numbers were 
Harriet Burroughs and Margaret 
program, tea was served, Mrs 
hostess 
Westport Cuora CLup Wins Success 1n CONCERT 
Che Westport Choral Club, under the direction of Mrs. 
F. J. Morrison, gave a successful concert at the Fine Arts 
Theater, Westport, on January 21, assisted by Mrs, Percy 


richly colored contralto 
“Kypris” of delighted 
the piano aiding in her 
further contributed by 
Waters. Following the 
Warner presiding as 


voice assured 
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Anderson, soprano, and a trio of Bridgeport artists, J. 
Henry Hutzel, violin; Ruth Williams, cello, and Edna 
Northrop, piano, The Westport Choral Club is the out- 
growth of the Liberty Chorus organized for war work 
by the Connecticut State Council of Defense, for which 
Mrs. Morrison was chosen as leader. When the need of 
this popular chorus was no longer required for patriotic 
work, it was reorganized as a more formal society of 
sixty-eight members and is doing serious artistic work 
under Mrs. Morrison. Beautiful tone quality, balance of 
parts, accuracy and precision made the performance of 
Coerne’s cantata, “Song of Victory,” and of two Belgian 
carols by Gevaert a triumph of intelligent rendition. 

Mrs. Percy Anderson’s pleasing, will trained soprano 
voice was enjoyed in songs by Schubert, Stephens and 
Cowen, although a cold made it impossible for her to 
display the full power of her organ. 

Friml’s melody, op. 27, Boisdeffre’s “By the Brook” 
and a Paradis’ minuet were rendered by the trio of 
Bridgeport instrumentalists, who were very heartily 
received and encored. Mrs, William J. Wood, accompan- 
ist, and Channing P. Harris, organist, helped materially 
toward the success of the choral club’s undertaking. This 
was their second public concert. 

TuHIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL Scottisn CONCERT, 

Clan Campbell, No. 24, Order of Scottish Clans, com- 
memorated the birthday of Robert Burns in an evening 
of music, followed by a ball, at the Casino on January 30. 
The Louis H. Ross Scottish Concert Company of Boston 
gave a program made up chiefly of Scottish folk songs, 
with texts by Robert Burns. The members of the com- 
pany are Margaret Wither, dramatic soprano; Elizabeth 
Bates, contralto; Ray Cropper, tenor; Daniel Campbell 
Ross, baritone; Tommy Lornegan, character artist and 
humorist; Jean MacDonald, pianist, and Flora Maclean 
and Irene Crockett, Scottish dancers. An audience of 
ibout 1,500 people thoroughly enjoyed the program and 
demanded many encores, Ray Cropper’s beautiful tenor 
voice being singled out for a climax of approval when he 
responded with some of the favorite McCormack numbers, 
Irish folk songs. The Bridgeport Scottish Highlanders’ 
bagpipe band and Pipe Major William Thomson assisted 
in the evening’s entertainment. This was the thirty-third 
annual concert given by Clan Campbell, the committee in 
charge including Chief John C. Ross, chairman; Alexan- 
der Scott, secretary; John W. Broadbent, treasurer; John 
4. Fyfe, John Macdougall, Robert Brown, James Mac- 
dougall and John Japp. 

Mrs. F. B. Granniss Directs Liperty CHorus PROGRAM. 

The weekly Friday evening program given at the 
lsarnum Recreation Center on the same evening was in 
charge of Mrs. Frederick B. Granniss, director of the 
Liberty Chorus. Under her leadership the chorus sang 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” “Our Flag” (Stone), 
“America’s Message” (Johnston), and “The Rainbow of 
the U. S. A,” (Burnside). Solo numbers were also con- 
tributed by Mary Matson Fouldes and Viola DeWolfe, 
contraltos; Lois Blake, soprano and Lewis Granniss, tenor, 
Anna Laing and Leslie Fairchild acting as accompanists. 
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The program was received with much enthusiasm by 
residents of the Barnum, Huntington Road, Staples and 
Garfield school districts, which are included in the terri- 
tory of the Barnum Recreation Center. 


ScHoor. CHILtpren Give CANTATA, 


The new Waltersyille schoolhouse, which has one of 
the finest recreation halls in the city, drew a very large 
audience on the same evening, made un largely of the 
{talian residents of the Waltersville district. The occasion 
was an entertainment given entirely by children of the 
school, in which about 100 participated, including wee 
youngsters from the kindergarten department as well as 
children from the higher grades. A cantata, “The 
Seasons,” with incidental music consisting of popular 
songs, was staged by Frances Coggswell, of the school 
faculty and a successful teacher of folk dancing. Isabel 
Pillans was the central figure in the cantata, her graceful 
dances contributing to the success of the evening, which 
introduced many groups of children, who sang and acted 
in costumes appropriate to each season depicted. 

There were excellent solo voices and the choruses did 
credit both to the native talent of these children and 
to the training they have received. Olive Welles 
directed the choruses, with the aid of Cora M. 
Purviance, supervisor of school music. Accompaniments 
were creditably given by a school orchestra, directed by 
Grace Hopson, Mrs, C. G. Gronquist assisting at the piano. 
Others who prepared the children for the undertaking 
were Laura H. Bailey and Ada Bennett, in charge of the 
charming costumes; and Mrs. Stacy Dollen-Mayer, Anna 
Baird, Mary Mallon, Anna McNamara and Jane Buchanan. 
The program was repeated on the following afternoon 
and evening with equal success, the proceeds being devoted 
to the purpose of installing a lantern and picture slides 
in this un-to-date recreation hall. 


HUNGARIANS ENjoy AMERICANIZATION PROGRAM. 


Another huge audience assembled on the same evening 
in Rakoczy Hall, in the heart of the Hungarian district 
in the west end, to listen to an Americanization program. 
Catherine Russell, the remarkably gifted young soprano, 
who is studying with Richard Hageman in New York, 
delighted her listeners with several solos, assisted by 
Mrs. Harry Alvord at the piano. Addresses by Dr. W. H. 
Brown, health officer, Rev. Dr. A. F. Campbell and Judge 
George W. Wheeler, who presided, were other features 
of this interesting program. 

Hutzer Pupirs’ Recirar, 

An enjoyable, pupils’ recital was given by J. Henry 
Hutzel at his studio in the Court Exchange Building on 
the evening of January 26. Accompanied by Mrs. Howard 
Speer, the following program of violin numbers was 
heard: polka (Dancla), Joshua Lang; reverie (Fancheux), 
Ralph Anderson; romance (Dancla), Laurence Scully; 
melody (Moszkowski), Fred Stadler; “Delight of Love” 
(Dancla), Mildred Voos; concertino (Ortmans), Lena 
Welenchick; berceuse (Renard), Valentina Radachowsky ; 

(Continued on page 28) 








“Audience Derives Satisfaction 


from 


erwin Howe's Fine Playing” 


at 


eolian Hall 


Telegraph: 


February (/. 


A considerable audience derived great satisfaction from Merwin Howe's 
fine playing of a group of four Chopin numbers and an unusually brilliant 
and yet “individual” interpretation of Schumann’s Fantasy (opus 17) in his 


piano recital at Aeolian Hall in the afternoon. 


He was also emphatically 


successful with two etudes by Scriabine and a Canzonetta and Rhapsody by 


Oldberg. 


up by plenty of imagination and sound scholarship. 


emphasis and capital phrasing are his. 


Times: 


Merwin Howe, a pianist from Chicago, once heard in New York before 
he went to war and still young in appearance, gave a recital yesterday in 
He is more schooled in music than the stage; Schumann— 
and Chopin are frankly his delight, and in an unaffected 
way he communicated much of his interest to a friendly house, which asked 
There were also two pieces by Oldberg and 


Aeolian Hall. 
the “Fantasy” 


encores of both composers. 
studies by Scriabine. 


Mr. Howe displayed a strong, honest and gracious style backed 


A good sense of 


Tribune: 

There was a great deal that was pleasant in 
the recital given yesterday afternoon at Aeolian 
Hall by Merwin Howe, a pianist who hails from 
Chicago, and who made a first appearance here 





two years ago. He is possessed of musical feel- 








Address: 1453 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








ing and _ sincerity. 
ity lent effectiveness to his playing of Schu- 
mann’s Fantasy, Op. 17; Scriabin études and 
some of his’ Chopin numbers. 


A certain wistful qual- 
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TOSCHA SEIDEL 


VIOLINIST 


His Triumphant Progress through South and West 


Atlanta “A little man with a mop of black hair who got effects from one violin that one would ordinarily 

expect from a whole orchestra—that-was Toscha Seidel at the Auditorium Friday night. It is not 
accurate to say that his playing was florid. There was nothing false or theatrical about his playing; simply 
bursts of feeling, warmth, color, life and dramatic effects that gave some of his numbers such climax as you 
don’t expect at a concert.”—The Atlanta Journal, January 1oth, 1920. 


N O ] “The technic which untwists the charms that tie the hidden soul of harmony is truly his, 
cw PICANS and the clear vision of beauty the composer wished to express was clearly translated in 
the melting sweetness of the andante movement of this most beautiful work (Mendelssohn concerto). Serious- 
ness of mien and direct consistency of purpose, a tone of marvelous depth and resonance, a thrilling. buoyancy of 
expression when the text permits its use are some of the distinguished attributes which mark the genius of 
Toscha Seidel."—New Orleans Times-Picayune, January 13th, 1920. 


Chica Oo “The excellent performance showed the young violinist to be not only a virtuoso of ample and 
g brilliant equipment, but a thoughtful, serious musician as well. He read the Grieg music with no 
suggestion of desire for display or personal aggrandizement, but with loving appreciation of its beauty and rare 
worth.”—Chicago Tribune, January 19th, 1920. 

“Toscha Seidel played iv fiery fashion the Mendelssohn Concerto, with a growing note of authority and pose 
in his more than admirable fiddling. This as well as shorter pieces called forth vigorous demands for encores 
from his large audience.”—Chicago Herald and Examiner, January 19th, 1920. 


Milwaukee “Fire, passion, rhythmic force are his oustanding qualities, and his superb bowing, the 

upward sweep of which shows a verve that thrills you with vitality of the resulting tone, gives 
him a distinct place among interpretative artists. Genius is the only explanation of the amazing ability of so 
young a man.”—Milwaukee Sentinel, January 17th, 1920. 


Toronto |The feature of the evening was, of course, the playing of Toscha Seidel, the young Russian 

violinist, who exhibited masterly qualities in his performances that are rare even in this age of 
eminent violinists. His first number was a Chaconne by Vitali, and the power of his throbbing bow was 
apparent in the first few bars. His tone is wonderfully smooth and plaintive, and bore its unceasing, unbroken 
appeal with extraordinary purity and refinement. An impeczable executant, his technical skill did not bury the 
- tenderness and feeling of expression which commends his quiet passages.”—-The Toronto World, January 
23d, 1920. 


Now Booking— Season 1920-1921. Apply to Exclusive Management: 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Mr. Seidel uses the Steinway Piano, and records exclusively for the 
Columbia. 
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WHITEHILL, BACK AT METROPOLITAN, 
IS GIVEN A ROYAL WELCOME 


With Caruso and Matzenauer, American Baritone Wins Ovation in “Samson and Delilah”—“Rigoletto,” Substi- 
tuted for “Marta,” Gives Hackett Another Opportunity for Success—Harrold Fine in “Bohéme”—Farrar 
Stars in “Carmen” and “Zaza”—Mme. Fokina’s Dances Please—Seidel, Scotney, Gordon 
and Mardones at Sunday Night Concert 


“Samson AND Devican,” Monpay, Fesruary 9. 

Aside from the fact that Enrico Caruso and Mar- 
waret Matzenauer in the essayal of the leading roles 
of the favorite Saint-Saéns opera mounted to great 
artistic heights, as would be expected, on Monday 
evening, at the Metropolitan Opera House, there was 
interest centered about the reappearance of Clarence 
Whitehill, who sang for the first time this season. Mr 
Whitehill was entrusted with the part of the High 
Priest and did credit to himself. He was in excellent 
voice and did not show traces of the heavy season he 
recently concluded in England, where he added to his 
many successes, Others in the cast were Jose Mar- 
dones as an old Hebrew, Octave Dua as a Philistine 
Messenger, Pietro Audisio as First Philistine, Vincenzo 
Reschiglian as Second Philistine, and Paolo Ananian 
as Abimelech. Wolff conducted. 

“Civopatra’s Nicutr” Ano “Pactracct,” TUEspAy, 
FEBRUARY 10. 

A double bill was presented Tuesday evening at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music when the Metropolitan 
Opera Company made its regular visit to the metropo- 
lis across the river. The former opera, Henry Hadley’s 
new work, had its premiére not long ago at the Broad- 
way house and so needs little further comment except- 
ing to say that Morgan Kingston sang the role of 
Meiamoun instead of Orville Harrold, whom the writer 
heard at the first presentation. Frances Alda was the 
Cleopatra, and her singing and acting, individually as 
well as with the tenor, was thoroughly enjoyed. Mr. 
Kingston was fine, and a number of opportunities were 
offered his hearers to judge of his fine and powerful 
voice. Others in the cast were Jeanne Gordon, Marie 
Tiffany, Picco and D'Angelo. 


There were three stars in “Pagliacci.” De Luca 


scored an immediate triumph with his prologue. Clau- 
dia Muzio gave a vivid and thoroughly enjoyable per- 
formance of Nedda, and as Canio, it is needless to say, 
Martinelli aroused great enthusiasm. Bada was the 
Beppe and Picco the Silvio. Papi conducted both 
operas. 
Vera Foxtna, DANSEUSE. 

The hand of Spanish influenza laid Russian Fokine low 
in the United States of America on Tuesday, February 10, 
so it was his wife, Vera Fokina, who danced alone at the 
Metropolitan Opera House that evening. Several of the 
dances she had done here before, but “Poland—Three 
Moods,” to Chopin music, were new, as was the Beetho- 


ven “Moonlight” sonata, done to piano accompaniment. 


played by Izia Seligman. Mme. Fokina is beautiful, but she 
is far from the best dancer of Russian dances who has been 
seen in this country, either as a technicist or from the 
standpoint of imaginative pantomime. As before the 
Spanish dances, (what a gloriously beautiful costume !) 
and the Russian dances to folksong melodies were the 
most interesting and effective part of the program. There 
was much enthusiasm for her, and one must really admire 
her pluck in taking the whole program on her own shoul- 


ders. 

Arnold Volpe conducted for her, and his orchestra 
played numerous selections while Mme. Fokina changed 
her costumes. The Rimsky-Korsakoff “Capriccio Es- 
pagnole” was particularly well done and called out such 
long continued and hearty applause from the audience that 
the conductor called on his men to share in the acknowl- 
edgment of it. 

“CARMEN,” WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY II. 

Geraldine Farrar in the title role, Marie Sundelius 

(Micaela), Giovanni Martinelli, taking Orville Harrold’s 
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Mme. Lucile Delcourt 


’ 








Is ‘ 
“An unusually skillful solo artist possessed of rare grace besides’ 


the New York critics unanimously agree 


Opinions of Recital at Princess Theater, February 2, 1920 


Every time we see a harp we expect 
to hear vague musings, ethereal and sug- 
xestive of some celestial sphere. But the 
harp can be human, and Mme. Delcourt 
at the Princess Theater yesterday after- 
noon proved the versatility of the instru- 
ment and of her own art. 

She drew forth the whimsical gayety 
in Rameau's “La Joyeuse,” playing’ his 
minuet and gavotte with a zest and spice 
that few harpists achieve. Four preludes 
by Carlos Salzédo, played for the first 
time, were impressionistic sketches called 
“Expressive,” “Dreamingly Tender,” 
“Peaceful” and “Chiseled, but Without 
Dryness.” The promise in the name was 
not always fulfilled, but Mme. Delcourt 
read them sympathetically.—Evening Mail, 
February 3, 1929. 


Lucile Delcourt, heard as harpist re- 
cently with the Damrosch orchestra, gave 


a first recital yesterday at the Princess 
Theater, performing four new preludes, 
op. 38, by Carlos Salzédo, who was in 
the audience. Mme. Delcourt is a musi- 
cian not only to her finger tips, but to the 
full sweep of chromatic harp strings. She 
layed from contemporary 8, 
beniz, Debussy, Fevrier, Grovlez, Ravel. 
There was atmosphere in Gaubert’s 
“Legend” no less than in old dances of 
Rameau, while the ancestry of the mod 
ern pianoforte was suggested by the harp 
player’s performance on keyless strings of 
the first prelude from the “Well: Tem- 
ered Clavichord” of Bach.—The Times, 
ebruary 3, 1920. 





At the Princess Theater Mme. Lucile 
Delcourt, a French harpist, gave a recital. 
Mme. Delcourt’s performance again had 


technical skill and charming grace of 
style to commend it, and withal an artis- 
tic sense in interpretation. Her well se- 
lected program included a prelude of 
ach, a “Nocturne” by herself, numbers 
by Rameau, Debussy and Ravel and 
four preludes. op. 38, by Salzédo, which 
were marked as played for the first time. 
The audience seemed to much enjoy all 
it heard.—The Sun and New York Her- 
ald, February 3, 1920. 


At the Princess Theater yesterday 
afternoon Mrs. Lucile Delcourt, per- 
former on the chromatic harp, gave a 
recital, Mrs, Delcourt is an exceedingly 
fine artist and her interesting program 
ranged from Bach to Carlos Salzédo.— 
The Globe, February 3, 10920. 


Opinions of American Debut with N. Y. Symphony Orchestra, December 28, 1919 . 


The event of the concert of the Sym 
phony Society in Aeolian Hall yesterday 
was the appearance of Mme. 
Lucile Delcourt as oa verformer on the 
chromatic harp. Mme. Delcourt, who is 
an exceedingly accomplished artist, was 
heard with delightful results in Pierné’s 
“Concertstick” and Debussy’s “Danse 
Sacrée” and “Danse Profane.”—The 
Globe, December 29, 1919. 


afternoon 


Mme. Lucile Delcourt played on it in 
two pieces by Pierné and Debussy. She 
has remarkable technical skill and is a 
thorough musician.—Lvening Post, Decem- 
ber 20, 1019 


The Symphony Society continued its 
regular Sunday afternoon concerts in 
Acolian Hall yesterday with a program 
offering on interesting novelty. me. 
Lucile Delcourt, a French harpist, made 
her debut in this country as the soloist, 
playing the chromatic harp, an instrument 
which had not been heard in public be- 
fore in America. She played first Pierné’s 
Cancertstick for harpe chromatique with 
orchestra, and later Debussy’s “Danse 
Sacré” and “Danse Profane.” Her per- 
formance had much technical dexterit 
and grace of style to commend it, and it 
was much applauded.—The Sun, Decem- 


Mme. Lucile Delcourt is a player of 
light, graceful qualities and there was 
something exquisitely musical about her 
playing of Debussy’s “Danse Sacrée” and 
“Danse Profane,” with orchestral accom- 
paniment.—New York Herald, December 
20, 1919. 


Mme. Lucile Delcourt, a French harp- 
ist, made her American debut at the 
pyngueny Society’s matinee yesterday 
in Aeolian Hall, The virtuosity of a 
player of harp without the selective pedals 
—every note of the scale to be separately 
plucked—must needs be of a high order; 
the unusual solo artist had this skill, and 
she had rare grace besides, but it was 
noteworthy that her performance was no 
mere technical display. Rather it was 
music of distinctive charm and flavor, 
even without those “celestial, tender 
chords” ascribed in a program note to the 
oo swept harp strings of other days, 
which shared with the present instrument 
in that cultivation of the harp that is one 
of the contributions to modern music 
from the French and English schools. 

The “harpe chromatique” differs from 
the pedal harp of the orchestra in having 
the “black notes” added, so to say; five 
more strings in each octave, without in- 
creasing the cctave = beyond the 
player’s reach. This is done by disposin 
the ane in two oblique planes, whic’ 
intersect like a thin letter “X.” run- 
ning his finger along the intersection, it 





was further explained, the player can still 
execute a perfect “glissando.”” A storm 
of dispute arose after the chromatic harp 
was first shown in 1897 at an exhibition 
in Brussels. Mme. Lucile Delcourt 
played it in Paris in 1900, and later in 

rankfort and Cologne. Her American 
auditors greeted her yesterday with ap- 
plause.—The Times, December 29, 1979. 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHES 
TRA—MME. LUCILE DEL. 
COURT, SOLOIST 


At the New York Symphony Orchestra 
concert in Aeolian Hall, Sunday afternoon, 
December 28, an extraordinary feature 
occurred in the appearance of Mme. Lu- 
cile Delcourt, a foremost exponent of the 
chromatic harp, who made her American 
debut. Mme. Lucile Delcourt is from 
Paris, but has toured extensively in many 
countries. Her numbers were a Concert- 
stick, with orchestral accompaniment, by 
Pierné, and two dances—“Sacrée” ‘and 
“Profane”—by Debussy, also played with 
the orchestra, all of as required much 
skill, but Mme. Lucile Delcourt proved to 
be fully equal: to the task. She gave 
them with much brilliancy of tone and 
charm of manner. 

In the program notes there was an 
excellent historical account of the pedal 
harp and chromatic harp, and also a re- 
view of Mme. Lucile Delcourt’s career.— 
Musical Courier, January 8, 1920. 
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place as Don Jose, and Robert Couzinou (Escamillo), 
were the principal elements in the Wednesday evening 
production of “Carmen.” It would be hard to find a 
thing new to say about this particular cast, but Martinelli, 
who has not sung the role for some time, seemed especiall 
anxious to prove how well he is able to do so—and he did. 
Wolff conducted. 


“Aiwa” AND “RiGcoLeTtTo,” THuRspAy, FEBRUARY 12. 


On Lincoln’s Birthday eve dy connected with the 
Metropolitan had to work much longer than union hours, . 
for there was “Aida” in the afternoon and “Rigoletto” in 
the evening, the latter being put in to take the place of 
a promised “Marta” on account of a slight cold which 
kept Caruso at home—seldom indeed does the great tenor 
disappoint! The house was jammed full both afternoon 
and evening. “Aida” was done by Claudia Muzio (Aida), 
Margaret Matzenauer (her first Amneris of the season), 
Crimi (Radames) and Amato (Amonasro). The women 
were excellent and Amato sang well; so did Crimi after 
his “Celeste Aida”—that bugbear of all tenors—had come 
near shipwreck twice. Moranzoni conducted. Mmes, Bar- 
rientos and Perrini and Messrs. Hackett and De Luca car- 
ried the evening burden on their shoulders. Barrientos is 
@ consummate vocal artist, but the fact cannot be blinked 
that her voice is by no means large enough to fit a house 
the size of the Metropolitan. Hackett is singing now with 
a wealth and warmth of tone which shows that, good as 
he was on his return last season, he must still have been 
suffering then from the after results of a tremendous at- 
tack of influenza which threatened his life. The voice is 
larger and fuller this year. Dramatically he is always ef- 
fective. De Luca is artist from top to toe as Rigoletto, 
and Mme. Perrini was sufficiently good as Maddelena. 


“Bouime,” Fray, Fepruary 13. 


Frances Alda, always an exquisite Mimi, gave the utmost 
pleasure to a large audience by singing her measures with 
lovely tone and acting her role with irresistible charm and 
pathos. Orville Harrold, the Rodolfo, poured out his fine 
voice with generous plenitude, but nevertheless manipu- 
lated and colored it with consummate art. Lenora Sparkes 
was a Musetta who put into that role its full share of 
vivacity and vocal glitter. Messrs. Didur, Scotti, De Segu- 
rola and Malatesta added largely and uproariously to the 
comedy of the occasion. 


“Zaza,” Saturvay, FEBRUARY 14 (MATINEE). 


“Zaza” was repeated at the Saturday matinee of Febru- 
ary 14, before a capacity house that manifested great en- 
thusiasm, especially for Geraldine Farrar in the title role. 
During curtain enlle the popular singer had numerous bou- 
quets tossed upon the stage. The performance on the 
whole was an excellent one, the principals—Farrar, Crimi, 
Amato and Howard—being in especially good vocal form. 
Their acting was capital and it is not at all surprising that 
the opera bids to become very popular. Roberto Moran- 
zeni conducted. 

“Tue Biuesirp,” SaturDAY, Fesruary 14 (EvENING). 

“The Blue Bird” had its first performance at popular 
prices on Saturday evening, February 14, before an 
especially large audience. The work has been report- 
ed in these columns several times since its premiére, so 
that further comment at this time seems unnecessary. 

Sunpay Eventnc Concert. 

As usual, the Sunday evening concert at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House drew a large audience and an enthusi- 
astic one. Toscha Seidel, the young Russian violinist, 
was the visiting artist of the occasion, and Evelyn Scot- 
ney, soprano; Jeanne Gordon, contralto, and Jose Mar- 
dones, bass, those of the opera roster who added effec- 
tively to the program. 

The evening opened with the overture from “Martha,” 
played by the orchestra under the able direction of Rich- 
ard Hageman. Miss Gordon followed in the “O Don 
Fatale,” from “Don Carlos,” Verdi, and revealed her 
lovely rich voice to particular advantage. She was re- 
called several times and had to give an encore. 

Toscha Seidel played the Wieniawski concerto in D 
minor with the orchestra. His fine technical equipment, 
agile bowing and exquisite feeling were always in evi- 
cence, and he was accorded a reception that must have 
been gratifying. He, too, gave several encores. 

“Caro Nome,” from “Rigoletto,” was Evelyn Scotney’s 
number and her rendition of it was superb. Her easy, 
flowing tone and the clarity and sweetness of her upper 
tones delighted the audience, whose applause demon- 
— genuine approval. Here too encores were in 
order. 

Jose Mardones sang “O tu Palermo,” from Verdi’s “I 
Vespri Siciliani,” and got his share of the evening’s 
honors. The orchestral numbers included Lausella’s sym- 
phonic impressions, “Whitehouse,” which was heard for 
the first time. Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso,” played 
by Mr, Seidel, closed the program. 


Wachsman to Play for Charity 
Ferdinand Wachsman, pianist, will play at the Seventy- 
first Regiment Armory on the afternoon of February 22 
at a concert given by the Jewish People’s Relief Commit- 
tee of America. Mr. Wachsman’s program will include 
numbers by Gluck-Brahms, Beethoven-Rubinstein, Rubin- 
stein and Schubert-Liszt. 


Parish Williams Recuperating from Influenza 


Parish Williams, the baritone, who was heard in a suc- 
cessful song recital in New York the early part of the 
season, has been confined to his home in the metropolis 
for some time with influenza, his illness necessitating the 
cancelling of a number of important engagements. Mr. 
Williams has left for Portland, Ore., to recuperate. 





First American Tour 


Russian Isba 


SERGE BOROWSKY 


(BARITONE MOSCOW OPERA HOUSE) 


Now playing at 
BELMONT THEATER 


Manhattan Opera House 


NOW BOOKING Exclusive Management: NORMA LUTGE, Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
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CECIL 





FANNING 


BARITONE 


An American Singer Who Has Won 
the Unstinted Appreciation of 
Audiences and Critics in Europe as 


Well as in America 














NEW YORK 
“In every register the tone is flawless, and of a silken 


beauty.” —T'he Herald. 


“His style throughout his program was excellent, and 
so was his diction.”—The Sun. 


“Mr. Fanning possesses one of the most agreeable bari- 
tones now on the stage, and he has it thoroughly under 
his control.” —Evening Post. 























BOSTON 
“Mr. Fanning’s tones are warm, resonant, flowing and 
plastic. . . . He discovers and imparts mood and 
picture with Dupare and Debussy. . . . He now 
cultivates the art of song as well as audiences for it.”— 
Evening Transcript. 





























CHICAGO : 
“The singer who achieves a certain high level and then 


holds to that throughout a comprehensive list of difficult 
songs is hard to find, but Cecil Fanning is one of these. 


His unquestioned success last night will un- | 


doubtedly establish Mr. Fanning on Chicago’s preferred 
list.” —Herald and Examiner. 





























BERKELEY, CAL. 
“Fanning has the voice it (‘Elijah’) needs. It is a 
fluent, well-trained voice for one thing; it has force and 
volume for another, and it has tonal beauty for a third. 
He can not only make his words intelligible like David 
Bispham, but also like Bispham, he can invest them with 
a dramatic intensity that carries their meaning home.” 


—Oakland Tribune. 








} 











LONDON 


“The happy owner of a very begutiful and very even 
baritone voice.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“A very virile style. . . . The general attractiveness 
of his method lay in the intelligence, the wide knowl- 
edge of vocal effect, and the technical efficiency.” —Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


“It is not often that one is fortunate enough to listen to 
a voice so entirely sympathetic in every respect.”—Daily 
Graphic. 




















BERLIN 
“To a large number present it was perhaps a revelation 
to hear how beautiful English can sound when it is sung 
as picturesquely as Mr. Fanning sang it.”—Algemeine 
Musikzeitung. 

















TORONTO } 
“Mr. Fanning by reason of the excellent quality of his 
voice and his exceptional oratorical skill is the best expo- 
nent of song we have at the present day.”—Swnday 


W orld. 




















————— SST 

WINNIPEG | 
“Mr. Fanning is first and foremost a serious student of 
his art. His voice is one of resplendent tonal beauty 
and he is never at a loss to use it with skill in dramatic 
or poetic moments.” —F ree Press. 


























Mr. Fanning has been engaged for a series of recitals in London and the British Isles, beginning in 
May. He will be available for recital, concert and oratorio engagements in the United States and 
Canada, After November First 





Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall 


. - - New York 
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“Brains, Brains, and More Brains, 
Coupled with Art, Make the 
True Artist’—Greta Masson 


Greta Masson could never be accused of insincerity in 
her art. Of that the writer had always been certain since 
the very first time she met Miss Masson, but after a re- 
cent little chat with the talented soprano, she went away 
more convinced of it than ever before; 

The rush of newcomers in various ‘branches of music 
had been the topic, and the mutual opinion was, most of 
the talent is chaff, : 

“Only look at the number of recitals that are coming 
and going!” exclaimed Miss Masson. “They are, in many 
instances, given by people who are far from ready for 
public appearances. Don’t you agree with me? Getting 
up on the stage and going through what might be called 
‘vocal gymnastics’ seems to be thought artistic singing by 
many of these would be singers. The worst evil, how- 
over, is this: Mediocre singers may sing mediocre songs 
and yet get by. That I'll not deny, but you have to admit 
that it takes a real artist to do the Brahms, Schumann and 
Schubert! One might almost say that we are experiencing 
the noveau rich in art today. 

“Yes,” she continued thoughtfully, “that is what is the 
matter. Real art is for the moment quite choked out, 
Just as the conservative people are not spending money at 
this time, the nouveau rich in art have sprung into the 
limelight through getting by with the popular, cheap things 

jut that is a condition of the day, 

“The average modern composition is written to exploit 
aud display the voice, while the fine master songs were 
written for themselves. In the review of concerts, the 
critics, as a general rule, have come to criticize a singer 
on that point rather than to judge the singer for herself— 
and not the composition. True criticism of art, to me, is 
the frank criticism of the singer’s self and not through 


comparisons, °,¢ 
I spoke of the modern compositions,” she 


“A while ago : é 
said after a little reflection. “Well, perhaps you misun- 
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derstood me, Not all the modern things are trash. There 
are, to the contrary, some very worth while things. What 
makes us accomplish certain goals is our firm belief in our 
ideals—the belief in the possibilities of the American com- 
posers which will make them create big and better things ! 

“A singer can’t be developed in a few months or even 
in a few years,” she went on, “for the talent must be in- 
born and nurtured in a lifetime, just as a pianist or vio- 
linist requires years of study for the final debut! 

“Brains, brains, and more brains,” exclaimed Miss Mas- 
son very emphatically, “coupled with art—and we have the 
true artist!” . we 


Werrenrath Sings at N. Y. U. February 24 


The Campus Concert Course, founded by Reinald 
Werrenrath as an adjunct to the arts and science course 
cf New York University, is beginning its ninth season in 
the auditorium beneath the well known Hall of Fame of 
the University. The educational series consists of four 
concerts, the first and last being given by the University 
Heights Choral Society, a chorus originally assembled and 
trained by Mr. Werrenrath, and likewise conducted by 
him until the exigencies of his concert and operatic work 
forced him to resign the baton to another, namely, William 
Lyndon Wright, a member of the fac ulty. The two most 
important concerts of the series are to be given February 
24, which is a recital by Mr. Werrenrath, and March 16, 
a joint recital by Ellen Rumsey, contralto, and Amelia 
Galloway, violinist. The concluding concert, April 27, 
given by the chorus, will present Michel Penha, cellist, as 
assisting artist. For those who are interested in their own 
city, and the good work accomplished by its university, 
this course should have a special appeal. 


Henri Scott Sings “Values” 


When Henri Scott sang at Coker College in the 
South on the evening of January 29, one of his most 
successful numbers was Frederick W. Vanderpool’s 
Values.” 
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WOMEN COMPOSERS HONORED 
BY BRIDGEPORT MUSICAL CLUB 


(Continued from page 24.) 
allegro brillant (Ten Have), Evelyn Gerring; duet, con- 
certo, op. 51, No, 1 (de Beriot), Fanny Kusnitz and J. 
Henry Hutzel. 
Notes, 

A celebration was held on the same evening at the 
Newfield Methodist Episcopal Church, occasioned by the 
fact that the church has reached a financial position in 
which it is entirely free from debt. An _ enthusiastic 
audience greeted the following artists: Esther Berg, 
soprano; Mrs, Sumner B. Coggeshall, violin; Adelbert 
Patterson, baritone; the Unity Male Glee Club; Edna 
Northrop, accompanist, and Irene Comer, reader. 

Judith Landberg Flather, soprano; Louis C. Fenton, 
tenor, and Speidel’s Orchestra are furnishing daily musica! 
programs, both in the afternoon and evening, for the 
automobile show which is attracting much attention at 
the Armory this week. 

Much regret attended the cancellation of the recital 
which was to have been given by Nathalie and Victoria 
boshko at the High School Auditorium on Thursday 
evening, owing to the illness of Miss Nathalie, contracted 
efter her appearance in Hartford on Tuesday. 

Many Bridgeport friends mourned the death on January 
31 of Walter P. Phillips, inventor, editor, author and 
composer, of Oak Bluffs, Mass. Mr. Phillips was a 
former resident of Bridgeport and was for more than 
fifteen years identified with the Columbia Phonograph 
Company. 

Despite the extremely disagreeable combination of rain 
and snow last evening, a fair sized audience attended a 
second Americanization program at the Waltersville 
school. In addition to an address by the Rev. Dr. Archi- 
tald F. Campbell, music was enjoyed. Elizabeth Kelley, 
soprano solojst of St. Mary’s Church, and Dr. Campbell’s 
daughter, Ida, also soprano, were heard in solos, accom- 
panied by Charles S. Ferrett, pianist. C. Heffly led the 
audience in community singing. Miss Kelley has made 
herself known outside her home city, through her con- 
nection with the Chicago and Century Grand Opera 
companies. Lura E, Ase. 


Mozart Society Holds Fourth Musicale 


Mrs. Noble McConnell, founder and president of the 
New York Mozart Society, would have been pleased to 
witness the high-class Saturday musicale given at Hotel 
Astor February 7. She was absent, convalescing from re- 
cent illness, however. Bad weather did not keep “Mozart 
people” away, and a large audience heard a very satisfac- 
tory concert. Lionel Storr, basso cantante, has a lovely 
voice and sang well indeed ; his songs were culled from 
Verdi, Rubinstein, Jordan, Elliot Spross and O’Hara. Muri 
Silba, a petite pianist, pleased immensely with her brilliant 
playing, especially of the Liszt “Campanella.” Chopin, 
Moszkowski and Liadow numbers completed her program. 
Claire Lillian Peteler sang a Debussy aria, from “l’Enfant 
prodigue,” and songs by Farley, Curran, Hageman and 
Spross, and repeated former successes with Mozart audi- 
ences. She, as well as others on the program, were warmly 
encored. Mr. Sposs played ever-effective accompaniments, 
and everyone felt amply repaid for the effort it cost to 
defy snow, slush, dampne: ss and influenza. 


Haensel & Jones to Manage Mary Mellish 
Mary Mellish, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, is another new artist announced by the manage- 
ment of Haensel & Jones for concert engagements for the 
remainder of this season and next. 


Protessor | Leopold Auer 
indorses and praises very highly 
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JOSEF HOFMANN 


Recital in Carnegie Hall, New York 
February 8, 1920 


RECEIPTS $6,380 


THE LARGEST EVER DRAWN BY A 
PIANIST IN NEW YORK 
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The Evening Post, Feb. 9, 1920 


Josef Hofmann was in the 
very best mood for playing yes- 
terday afternoon, and when 
Josef Hofmann is in his best 
mood for playing he plays the 
best that can be played. 














New York Times, Feb. 9, 1920 

And in all and through all the 
music he played was wonderful 
beauty of tone, variety of touch, 
producing an endless variety of 
color and quality. 








New York Evening Mail, Feb. 9, 
1920 

His technique and tone are su- 
preme, and when he speaks 
through the medium of the 
pianoforte his listeners recognize 
the master’s voice and are con- 
tent. 
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The Sun and New York Herald, 
Feb. 9, 1920 

Such exquisite delicacy of 

tone and variety of tint and such 

perfect treatment of the song 

melody as he disclosed in the first 

and such a powerful and richly 


colored dramatization as _ he 


made of the second could be ex- 
pected only of this supreme mas- 
ter of the pianists. 








New York Evening Journal, Feb. 
9, 1920 

Mr. Hofmann also did some 

exquisite playing in Debussy’s 

“Soiree de Grenade,” and was 

true to the Hofmannesque style 

in his Chopin group and the D 


- minor prelude of Rachmaninoff. 
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New York Evening World, Feb. 9, 
1920 

At Carnegie Hall yesterday 
afternoon Josef Hofmann gave 
one of his rare recitals before a 
crowded audience that was re- 
warded by hearing him play in 
his best form. 








New York Evening Sun, Feb. 9; 
1920 

Play he did to the heart’s con- 
tent, adding no less than seven 
encores to his programme. It 
was Hofmann at his height, and 
interpreted a list incomparably 
fine. 








New York Tribune, Feb. 9, 1920 


Hofmann’s magic at piano en- 
thralls capacity audience. Mas- 
ter caps afternoon of triumph 
with informal display of digital 
dexterity that astonishes all. 
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JASCHA BRON, / 

The young Russian violinist who has appeared with 
practically all of the prominent Huropean. orchestras, 
will give his debut recital in New York in Carnegie 
Hall on Tuesday evening, February 24. An inter- 
esting program has been arranged consisting of the 
Handel sonata in A major, the Saint-Saéns B minor 
concerto and shorter compositions by Tschaikowsky, 
Sarasate, Handel-Hubay and Paganini-Auer. Rich- 
ard Hageman, conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 

House Orchestra, will be the accompanist. 











HANS KINDLER, 
Cellist, whose many solo engagements will necessitate 
the severing of his connection with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra at the end of the present season. The sea- 
son of 1920-21, Mr, Kindler wilt make a coast to coast 
tour under the management of Arthur Judson. 














ROSA RAISA 
Will start on her concert tour, under the management 
of Jules Daiber, on April 1. This dramatic soprano, 
who is proving one of the sensations of the Chicago 
Opera Association's season in New York, will sing in 
concert in the Hast and Middle West, and with 
(iiacomo Rimini, the baritone, who appears with her 
in concert, will fill festival engagements in Syracuse, 
N. } Spartanburg, 8. C.; Mason, Ga., and Hvane- 


ton, Jil. 
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CLAUDIA MUZIO, 
A favorite soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, believes that good health is synonymous with 
good singing. She is seen in the accompanying picture 
ready for her constitutional in Central Park, New York. 


























LUCILLE DELCOURT, 


The harpist, who gave a most successful recital at 
2. 


the Princess Theater, New York, on February 








GUY MAIER, 
The Boston pianist, who gave at Aeolian Hall on 
January 2, for the first time in New York, “A Concert 
of Music for Young People,” and which aroused 
unusual interest. 








EDDY BROWN, 
The distinguished young violinist who has become a 
great festival favorite, numerous such engagements 
having been booked for him in the spring. Mr. Brown 
undoubtedly is one of the busiest violinists of the 
season. 
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ROBERT HAYNE TARRANT, 
The New’ Orleans impresario, and Lieut. P. LE. Hig- 
gins, before making their flight over New Orleans. 
Mr, Tarrant always wears a flower for good luck. 


CHARLES HACKETT AND FREDERICK 


VANDERPOOL. 
The Metropolitan Opera tenor is pictured here with 
Mr. Vanderpool, composer of many successful songs, 
snapped at the former’s summer home at Belmar, N. J. 
Mr. Hackett has been singing Mr. Vanderpool’s “Songs 
of Dawn and Twilight” with eaceptional success. 


ALICE ZEPPILLI TO RETURN TO AMERICA. 


After an absence of four years spent in singing in 
concert, recital and opera in Monte Carlo, Milan, 
Rome, Naples, Deauville, Spa and Ostend, Alice Zep- 
pilli will return to America next season. Well known 
as one of the stars of the Manhatian Opera Com- 
pany and the Chicago Opera Association, Alice Zep- 
pilli’s return to the scene of her former successes is 
looked upon with great anticipation by her innumer- 
able‘ admirers, Newt season Miss Zeppilli will sing in 
this country not only in opera as heretofore, but will 
also tour the country from coast to coast as a concert 
and recital giver, in which she has won an enviable 
reputation in Huropean countries. 


HELENE KANDERS, 
Soprano, who is announced for an ewtended concert 
tour neat season. Her recent recital at Carnegie 
Hall, on Tuesday evening, January 13, was such a 
success that she has received requests for appearances 
in many cities. Her repertory embraces ancient and 
modern French, Italian and English songs. 


SHEPHERD'S “CASTLES IN ARKADY.” 
The above poetic tribute comes from no less @ person 
than William J. Henderson, critic of the New York 
Sun, whose review after Mise Shepherd's firat Aeolian 
Hall recital was followed with the appended paragraph 
in his Sunday column: “Betsy Lane Shepherd (may 
her tribe increase) awoke one morning from a dream 
of pieces in the papers and found it was not a dream 
at all. A good, wholesome, substantial female of her 
species, Betsy Lane Shepherd carries around with 
her an imagination and a technical equipment which 
operates for the good of the people. Here is a woman 
who has not a remarkable voice, but with it Mise 
Shepherd builds beautiful castles in Arkady. There 
are few sopranos who can give the tender pathos 
of Handel’s ‘O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me’ 

as she did in her delightful recital.” 


ALBERT SPALDING AT NORMAL CONSERVA 
TORY OF MUSIC, INDIANA, PA. 
(Left to right) Andre Benoist, accompanist; Albert 
Spalding, violinist, and R. Dean Shure, director of 
the Normal Conservatory of Music. In connection 
with Mr. Spalding’s appearance in Indiana, his 
thorough Americanism impressed both press and 
public. 


ANDRES DE SEGUROLA, 
Basso of the Metropolitan Opera House, who is 
featuring Mana-Zucca’s “Daddy's Little Boy” on all 
of his concert programs. 
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MARGUERITE NAMARA, 
The soprano, who appeared last Tuesday night as 
soloist with the Apollo Club of - Brooklyn, scoring a 
brilliant success, 











tccompanying are photographs of two medals which 
have been awarded to Julia Claussen, the well known 
mezzo-soprano, whose success in Norway last summer 
was stupendous The “Literis et Artibus” decoration 
was presented to Mme, Claussen by King Gustavus V 
of Sweden, and the Jenny Lind medal was awarded 
to the gifted singer last summer by the Royal Acad 
No other singer, with the 
exception of the late Adelina Patti and Christine 
Vilsson, has been awarded the same honor 
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CECIL. BURLEIGH, 
The distinguished vivlinist and composer, who has 
been requested to play his own second violin cancerto 
in a program which he will give in Winnipeg early 
in the fall. This engagement was booked some time 
ago, when he appeared with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Mr. Burleigh is well known in that 
section of the country, having taught and lived in 
both Sioux City, Ia., and Missoula, Mont. 











CHARLES 8. LAIRD TO FEATURE FAY 
FOSTER'’S NEW SONGS, 


Ur. Laird, of Minneapolis, Minn., the possessor of a 


phenomenal bass voice of great power and resonance, 


recently arrived in New York to select and prepare a 
new repertory. It is Mr. Laird’s intention to devote 
considerable space on his programs to the works of 
American composers and accordingly has decided to 
head his list of novelties for his very next recital with 
Fay Foster's red-blooded love song, “When Lovers 
Part,” and the same composer's humorous song, “My 
Menagerie.” In the hands of this remarkable singer 
“When Lovers Part” is bound to create a furore, the 
number itself being counted as the most effective of 
the Fay Foster love songs of which there are several. 
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REINALD WERRENRATH, 
Baritone, with the well known movie hero, Wallace 
Reid, who was Don Jose in Geraldine Farrar’s screen 
version of “Carmen.” 

















(Below) The Lucy Gates’ party 
“cashed” on this race, 








(Upper picture) In the Mayor's 
bow at the races in New Orleans 
on January 17. From left to 
right: Olive Colston (Mr. Tar- 
rant’s sister), Lucy Gates, s8o- 
prano, Captain Fernand Pol- 
lain, cellist (seated), and Rob- 
ert Hayne Tarrant, impresario. 














AMPARITO FARRAR, 
Making English translations of the French and Span- 
ish songs she sang on January 25 at Gretchen Dick's 
American Concert Course at the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York. 
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DICIE HOWELL, 
Music in hand, starts for Lowell, Mass., where she 
appeared with Reinald Werrenrath on January 20, 
singing Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Departure.” 
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Regneas’ Contribution to “Music Week” 


One of the finest concerts given during the week set 
aside to concentrate “more thought” on music was given 
by a number of artist-pupils of Joseplr Regneas. The 
eminent instructor stopped his daily work at 4 o'clock, 
when the large glass doors dividing the salon from his 
spacious studio were swung open. Some two hundred or 
more guests listened to a program of compositions by 
American composers, a number of whom were present and 
played the accompaniments to their own works. Miss 
Robertson played for those who could not be present. 
Mr. La Forge was prevented from appearing on account 
of a slip on the ice, and Mr, Spross could not get away 
from his Poughkeepsie class to reach New York in time. 
Strangely sandwiched in was the time honored duet from 
“Israel in Egypt,” by Handel. But the reason was ap- 
parent; a true artist like Regneas with the keen under- 
standing and appreciation of the beautiful could not with- 
hold from public hearing longer than necesary so masterly 
a rendition, Mesrs. Webb and Harrower blended their 
beautiful bass voices most artistically and ran cadenzas, 
scales and thrills like lyric sopranos. Seneca Pierce, a 
composer as yet very little known to the public, made a 
profound impression and revealed real talent in his two 
songs. 
his accompaniments are masterful. 

The singers, without exception, showed a deep under- 
standing of. the technic of their art. Florence Turner- 
Maley received a double welcome, both for her beautiful 
songs and because many in the audience remembered her 
own singing of a few years ago at Mr. Regneas’ studio 
concerts, when for a period of three years she was a faith- 
ful worker, augmenting her study in London, Paris and 
Florence. Mrs, Maley contends that she had to return to 
America to find her ablest instructor in Mr. Regneas, from 
whom she received more knowledge and understanding 
in the use of the voice than during her years of study 
abroad. 

The program follows: “Marie” and “A Soldier .Part- 
ing” (Gustav Saenger), Theodore Webb; “My Little 
House” and “An Astronomer” (Seneca Pierce), “Song of 
the Open” (Frank La Forge), Louise Hubbard; “La Co- 
lomba” (Kurt Schindler), “Rachem” (Mana-Zucca), Mary 
Potter; “When Summer Comes Again,” “The Lute in the 
Grass,” “An Idyl” and “Song of Sunshine” (Florence Tur- 
ner-Maley), Mary Burns; “The Call of the Seven Seas,” 
“The Lass of the Glad Grey Eyes” and “The Great Ad- 
venture” (Gena Branscombe), Theodore Webb; quartet, 
“Breath of Spring’ (Florence Turner-Maley), Louise 
Hubbard, Mary Burns, Mary Potter, Louise Malkmus; 
“Requiem” (Sidney Homer), “Song of the Robin Woman” 
(“Shanewis”) (Charles Wakefield Cadman), Mary Potter; 
duet, “The Lord Is a Man of War” (“Israel in Egypt”) 
(Handel), Theodore Webb and P. E. Harrower; “A Fairy 
Love Song,” dedicated to Mme. Hubbard—(Charles Gil- 
bert Spross), “Life” (Pearl Curran), “Robin, Robin, Sing 
Me a Song” (Charles Gilbert Spross), Louise Hubbard. 


American Musicians in the Tropics 


From Havana comes news of the tropical tour of the 
Ernest Gamble Concert Company, which appears in 
Matanzas, Camaguey, Santiago de Cuba, as well as in 
two concerts in Havana itself. Thence this company 
goes to Jamaica and on to Panama and Costa Rica. 

In Panama these artists will appear at the National 
Theater in the University Club Series, at the Strangers’ 
Club, Colon, and before a number of American audi- 
ences in the Canal Zone and at American naval bases 
in the Caribbean. The Gamble party will return to the 
States about April 1 and begin at once its sixteenth 
transcontinental tour leading completely across the 
continent to California and the Pacific Northwest. 
Nearly one hundred concerts are booked for the com- 
pany during the coming summer. 

The Ernest Gamble Concert Party has made eighteen 
ocean voyages. When Uncle Sam began to dig the 
Panama Canal this company was secured for five an- 
nual visits to the Canal Zone to cheer up the workers. 
When America took a hand in the world war, Amer- 


ica Overseas Theater League sent the Gamble party, 


déver to hearten French poilus, British Tommies, Ital- 
ian Bersaglieri, and our own “doughty doughboys,” 
covering territory from the Bay of Biscay to the Rhine 
and from the Riviera to the Somme. The Gamble 
party toured Northern Africa in 1911, and it appeared 
at the San Francisco Exposition. In Paris it appeared 
at Sarah Bernhardt’s “at home,” and, for a little side 
trip, a tour of Alaska is to begin next June. 


Bell-Ranske Play Given by Drama Forum 


The Drama Forum, founded by Mme, Bell-Ranske, 
heard her one act play, “The Toymakers,” interpreted by 
the author at its last meeting at the Hotel Plaza, Febru- 
ary 12, She put vast expression, ranging from pathos to 
tumor, in this, and kept her auditors’ interest every mo- 
ment. Rose Nibur, a charming dancer, performed in 
costume a Spanish dance, gypsy dance and a bacchanal, 
with special grace and appropriate pose, the piano music 
being played by Mrs, John Cheshire, R. A. M. Harmon 
Cheshire gave several eccentric dances—Burmese, Jellyfish, 
Pierrot, and Italian—interestingly. An exhibition in the 
foyer, of water colors by Germaine Tailleur was much 
admired, and the audience left with expressions of grati- 
fication. “Bell-Ranske always provides unique, educational 
affairs;” “The madame is a wonder at staging dancing; 
they say she makes the costumes, paints the scenery and 
plans everything ;” “I wouldn’t miss one of the Forums 
for a heap”—these and similar expressions were heard. 





Von Klenner Pupil at Manhattan Opera House 

Courty Rossi-Diehl, pupil of Mme. Von Klenner, 
founder and president of the National Opera Club of 
America, took the place on short notice of the singer cast 
as Amneris, in the performance of “Aida” at the Man- 
hattan Opera House, February 6. This was a gala per- 
formance, with the Metropolitan Opera House orchestra, 
chorus, etc., under the direction of Mr. Sapio, and the 
singing and acting of Miss Rossi-Diehl won the hearty 
approval of all who heard her. 


Mr. Pierce would be a find for, some prima donna; 
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HEADLINES 


“Mme. Stanley Triumphs at Debut” 
New singer displays unfailing art and persona! 
charm at local premier, 
“Helen Stanley Adds to Her Laurels” 
—Santa Barbara Morning Press 


“A Distinct Likeness to the Late Mme. Nordica” 
Depth and range of this really great soprano voic: 
which contains all of the agility of the coloratura 
and much of the dramatic resonance of the mezzo 
les Herald, 


“Helen Stanley Wins Hearts as Singer of Lullabi s” 
—Fresno Morning Republican. 


soprano.—Los Ange 


“Charming Voice Delights 


Mme, Stanley gives treat to local admirers of 
music.—Pasadena Star-News. 


“Brilliant Concert—Helen Stanley and Rothwell Win 


Triumphs” 


“Mme. Stanley Delights Crowd” 


“Radiant Helen Stanley Completely Captivates Stockton 


Audience” 


“Triumph Scored by Helen Stanley in Local Recital” 
Famous lyric soprano is hailed as rare genius.—- 
San Francisco Chronicle, 


Dec. 30th, 1919 
Denver, Colo. 


Jan. 2d, 1920 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Jan. 3d, 1920 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Jan. 6th, 1920 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Jan. 8th, 1920 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Jan. gth, 1920 
Redlands, Cal. 


Jan. 12th, 1920 
Fresno, Cal. 


Jan. 13th, 1920 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Jan. 16th, 1920 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Jan. 17th, 1920 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Jan. 20th, 1920 
Oakland, Cal. 


an. 22d, 1920 
tockton, Cal. 


Jan. 25th, 1920 
San Francisco, Cal. 


ELLMER ZOLLER at the Piano 


MME. 


HELEN STANLEY'S 
WESTERN TOUR 


Los Angeles Examiner. 


Big Audience” 


—Los Angeles Herald. 
-Oakland Tribune. 


—Stockton Daily Récord. 





Excerpts from the Daily Newspapers 


“While ‘ 
camer = anticipated from this renowned soprano, even more was 
e and sympathetic voice has not been heard in Denver for a long time.” 


realized A more 


Denver Post 


oa ome pats so worthy of praise was Mme. Stanley's perfect enunciation. Every tone was 

o » *ti ‘ ” 
we rounded, every inflection smoothly polished so not one word was missed by the audience. 
Tucson Citizen, 


Mme. Stanley is most charming, both in song and personality; her whole heart and soul poured 
out in every number, whether serious or gay. It is seldom that such an artist graces a Phoenix plat- 
form, Her pianissimo passages were simply a revela.ion; her intonation perfect. Phoenix will count 
the time for her reappearance.”"—Arizona Daily Star. 





“A concert which attained and, indeed, surpassed the average standard of song recitals was that 
given at Trinity Auditorium by Helen Stanley, American soprano. Mme. Stanley's sense of pitch is 
rare. Her production is impeccable and her enunciation faultless.”"—-Los Angeles Daily Times 


“Mme. Stanley sang from the compositions of the old masters and those of the modern schools 
with equal facility and felicity. Her interpretations were always characterized by 2 fine understand- 
ing of the themes and a versatility of expression which never failed, together with real musical artistry 
and feeling.”"—Santa Barbura Morning Press 


“A high clear soprano voice, a flawless technique, clear enunciation, and a personality which 
projects itself beyond the footlights into the hearts of her hearers, combine to make Mme. Stanley a 
real artist."-—Redlands Daily Facts. 


“Her voice is a wonderfully pure, true soprano. Mme. Stanley was good to look upon—and a real 
ginow of lullabies, She also achieved a dashing style that was very winning.’’—Fresano Republican- 
erald. 


“Most enthusiastic were comments both during and after the concert given by Mme. Helen 
Stanley whose beautiful voice and charming personality completely won the audience. Perfect clarity 
of tone with absolute accuracy of pitch and warmth of vocal coloring make Mme, Stanley's singing a 
genuine musical delight.”"Pasadena Star-News. 


“Mme. Helen Stanley, soprano soloist, sang with the splendid poise and assurance which marks 


her work.”—Los Angeles kxaminer. 


“Helen Stanley was in exquisite voice and sang her opera numbers from ‘Louise’ and ‘L’enfant 
Prodigue’ with artistry and dramatic poise.’"—Los Angeles Express. 

“ . : ; ; , 
Mme. Stanley has such a glorious voice, so irreproachably used that it is difficult to restrain one’s 


Her voice is singularly alive, in spite of its training, so fresh and youth- 


delight at her performance. 
interpretation.””—-Los Angeles Daily 


ful, and the arias were sung in perfect taste with musicianly 
Times, 


“Mistress of many high musical qualities—-Mme. Helen Stanley proved herself in recital Among 
them a voice of much smoothness and elegance and intelligence in her readings. There are few voices 
among our recitalists today which equal hers for sheer lyric beauty.’"—Oakland Tribune. 


. 
voice, Mme. Helen Stanley sang 


“Displaying the most remarkable power, range and flexibility of 
Stockton Daily Independent 


through a wonderful program and was enthusiastically applauded.” 
“Eyes lighted with pleasure and before the evening was over every one was adoring both the voice and 
the singer herself. Mme. Stanley's voice seems to possess the sparkling silver and the living flame.” 
Stockton Daily Record, 





“Recitals are particularly exacting upon Prima Donnas, for the voice undergoes a more searching 
serutiny. Mme, Stanley passes this test admirably. The purity of her intonation, the delicacy of her 
coloring and her control of tonal volume are points to be dwelt upon with delight. Mme. Stanley's 
theatrical experience has given her a readiness in the emotional stresses that adds piquancy to her 
song readings and a surety of touch that makes her interpretation pointedly effective—but it is for 
the lyric beauty of her voice and the perfection of its artistry that one reserves the warmest admira- 
tion.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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Van Dresser Returns to Concert Field 


It is with great pleasure that one learns of the return 
to the concert stage of the well known American singer, 
Marcia Van Dresser. It was feared that her stage tri- 
imphs as experienced in the leading role of the big dra- 
matic production of “Freedom,” the remarkable symbol- 
ical play produced duiing the war, and as Helene in the 
revival of Offenbach’s “La Belle Helene,” would prove 
o tempting that she would no longer grace the local con 
cert halls. But such is not the case, and Miss Van 
Dresser, who is one of the few artists to achieve dis 
tinction in two fields of artistic endeavor, will give her 
first recital in Aeolian Hall, Monday, March 29. Previous 
to that, she will give a recital in Boston in Jordan Hall 
on Monday, March 22 

Prior to these engagements, Miss Van Dresser will give 
a recital in Palm Beach on February 8, opening the new 
music room in the beautiful house built by Joseph Riter, 
the well known philanthropist. Following this, the artist 
will give several important private recitals in and around 
Washington, D. C., returning in time for the Boston 
concert, 

Despite the great demands made upon her time when 
rchearsing and appearing with “La Belle Helene,” Miss 
Van Dresser managed to sing several important concerts, 


the last being January 4, in Detroit, with the Detroit 
Sympheny Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Ga- 
brilowitsch. Miss Van Dresser scored a remarkable suc- 


cess im this concert, and, according to the Detroit Frée 
ress was recalled five times. Her success there was due 
to her artistic interpretations, but, likewise, to the inter- 
esting content of her program. She sang translations 
cf four Mahler songs of the “Wandering Wayfarer.” To 
these she added three songs by Duparc—Invitation,” 
“Extase,” and “Phydile.” It is interesting to know that 
these three Dupare songs were specially orchestrated for 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Miss Van Dresser by Leopold Stokowski, the conductor 
of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 

Miss Van Dresser will sail for England early in May, 
and will give two recitals in London, and possibly sev- 
eral on the continent. However, she will return to the 
United States early in September for a protracted con- 
cert tour, the plans for which are now being completed. 

It is interesting to recall that beginning her career as 
a singer, and winning her first big success as Alan-a-Dale 
in “Robin Hood,” she was persuaded by Augustin Daly 
to abandon the operatic stage for the dramatic. Suc- 
ceeding Blanche Bates in “The Great Ruby,” and later 
taking over Ada Rehan’s role, she became known as a 
brilliant actress. She ieft Daly’s forces to star with Otis 
Skinner in “Francesca da Rimini” and with Viola Allen 
in “The Palace of the King.” But despite these successes, 
she yearned for an operatic career, and, refusing many 
tempting offers from theatrical managers, she accepted 
a season’s contract with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Felix Mottl and Milka Ternina were both at the 
Opera that season and became very interested in the 
young artist’s career, and both advised her to-go abroad 
for study and experience. Munich was the place, and 
Hermine Bosetti, the great coloratura of the Royal Opera. 
was selected as the teacher. After three years of hard 
work, she secured an engagement with the Royal Opera 
at Dresden, where she sang the roles of Elsa, Elizabeth, 
and Pamina. Then the small but infinitely artistic opera 
house at Dessau claimed her services for two seasons 
of seven months each, when she mastered and sang 
twenty-five roles. 

Later, as Sieglinde, in the “Ring” performances at 
Covent Garden, under Dr. Richter, she made a profound 
impression. Not content, however, with the progress she 
had made, the following year she spent in Paris study- 
ing with Jean de Reszke. Then came three years as the 
leading lyric singer at Frankfort a-Main, where she sang 
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Photo by Mary Dale Clarke 
MARCIA VAN DRESSER, 
Soprano, who after winning success on the legitimate stage, 
has returned to the concert field. 


all the leading roles and created several new ones, among 
thent being Dukas “Ariane et Barbe Bleu.” When the 
war broke out, Miss Van Dresser decided to return to 
her own country, although her European contracts had 
not expired. It was in New York in March, 1915, that 
Mr. Campanini heard her sing at a recital, and immedi- 
ately engaged her for the Chicago Opera Association, 
where she sang for two seasons, repeating her European 
successes. 

But the greater scope of a concert career made a potent 
appeal and for the past three seasons she has devoted 
all her time to concert work, with the exception of a run 
in the big dramatic production of “Freedom,” and a 
short run at the beginning of this season in the revival 
of Offenbach’s “La Belle Helene.” Apart from this, Miss 
Van Dresser has sung in recitals in all the principal cities 
of the East, Middle West, and South, and has sung fre- 
quently with the Philadelphia Orchestra, the New York 
Symphony, the New York Philharmonic, the Boston Sym- 
phony, the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, with the Longy 
Club, the Flonzaley Quartet, etc. Critical opinion has been 
unanimous in praise of the rich, velvety, pure and warm 
quality of her voice, the range of her dramatic expression, 
her superb diction, and the deep artistic sincerity and 
finish of her interpretations. She is a beautiful musician 
and a dignified, noble artist. The fortunate possessor of 
great beauty and a striking stage presénce, Miss Van 
Dresser is today one of the most exceptional artists on 
the concert stage. 





Canadian Club Holds Musicale 
The Canadian Club of New York held an enjoyable 
musicale at the club’s headquarters at the Belmont Hotel 
on Sunday evening, February 8, The artists furnishing the 
program were Winifred Lugrin Fahey, soprano; Ernest 
William Appleby, tenor; Joseph Scholl Lilly, pianist. Mrs. 
J. O. Calder acted as accompanist. 


Garden, Orrell and Storr at Biltmore 
The eighth and final Biltmore Morning Musicale will be 
held in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore, Friday 
morning, February 20, at 11 o’clock. The soloists on this 
occasion will be Mary Garden, soprano; Lucille Orrell, 
cellist, and Lionel Storr, bass. 
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Thursday, February 19 
Alfred Cortot and the New York ha Orchestra. 


Afternoon, Carnegie Hall. 
or een Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
a 
Song recital. Evening. Aeolian 


Beatrice Martin. 
Hall. 


Friday, Februa 
Biltmore Morning idesies-Mare Garden, Lionel 
Storr and Lucile Orrell, soloists. Morning. Ho- 
tel Biltmore. 
eS ee Piano recital. 


all. 
<r Williams. 
all 
Yvette Guilbert. Song recital. 
Elliott Theater. 
ar Vertchamp. Violin recital. 


Afternoon. Aeolian 


Violin recital. Evening. Aeolian 


Afternoon. Maxine 


Evening. Carnegie 


Saturday, February 21 
New York Symphony Grahestra-Kicioh Bohm Ballet 
Intime. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
New York Symphony Orchestra—Pablo Casals, solo- 
a ist. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
ar 


erite D’Alvarez. Song 
eolian Hall. 
Marcelle Privat and Stella Gallino. 
Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
The Rubinstein Club. Afternoon. Waldorf-Astoria. 
Sunday, February 22 
Philharmonic Society of New York—Sergei Rachmani- 
noff, soloist. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
New York Symphony Orchestra—Pablo Casals, solo- 
ist. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
New People’s Symphony Orchestra—Christine Langen- 
han, soloist. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Monday, February 23 
ee x Warren Ballad Concert. Afternoon. Aeolian 
all. 
Mabel Garrison. 


all. 
Theo Karle. Song recital. 
Institute of Musical Art Students’ Concert. 
Aeolian Hall. 
Tuesday, February 24 
New Symphony Orchestra—Guiomar Novaes, soloist. 


recital. Afternoon. 


Song recital. 


Song recital. Afternoon. Carnegie 
Evening. Carnegie Hall. 


Evening. 


Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
Grace pores. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hal 
Evening. Aeolian 


om 3 Kotlarski. Violin recital. 


Jascha aS Violin recital. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Wednesday, February 25 
New Symphony Orchestra—Guiomar Novaes, soloist. 
Evening. Carnegie Hall. 


. Mardones, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Afternoon. Aeolian 


st recital. 
ursday, February 26 

Paiinesweeis Society of New York, Evening. Carne- 
gie Ha 

Rosa Simon, Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 

Emily Gresser. Violin recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 

The Rubinstein Club—John McCormack, soloist. Even- 
ing. Waldorf-Astoria. 


tee Sessa 


The Metropolitan Repertory Next Week 


“Faust” will be sung at a special matinee for Washing 
ton’s Birthday, on Monday afternoon, February 23, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The cast will include Mmes. 
Farrar, Delaunois and Berat and Messrs, Martinelli, Mar- 
dones, Werrenrath (his first appearance this season with 
the company) and Ananian. Mr. Wolff will conduct. 
Other operas next week will be: Monday, February 23, 

“L’Oracolo,” with Easton, Arden, Scotti, Harrold, Didur, 
Moranzoni, and ‘ ‘Cleopatra's Night,” with Alda, Gordon, 
Tiffany, Kingston, Papi; Wednesday, “Zaza,” with Far- 
rar, Egener, Arden, Crimi, Amato, Moranzoni ; Thursday, 

“Samson et Dalila,” with Matzenauer, Caruso, Whitehill, 
Wolff; Friday, “Rigoletto,” with Barrientos, 
Perini, Hackett, De Luca, Mardones, Moranzoni; “Parsi- 
fal” will have. its second performance at the Saturday 
matinee (1:30 o’clock), with Matzenauer, Harrold, White- 
hill, Rothier, Didur, Bodanzky; the Saturday evening pop- 
ular price performance of next week will be announced 
ater, 

At the Sunday night concert, February 
program will be rendered. Rosa Ponselle, Evelyn Scot- 
ney, Frances Ingram, Crimi, Zanelli, Mardones, Didur, 
Martino and D’Angelo; the entire chorus and orchestra 
will take part under the direction of Giulio Setti. 


22, an operatic 


Gerardy to Make Eighth Tour of America 


Announcement has been made to the effect that Man- 
ager R. E. Johnston received a cablegram from Jean Ge- 
rardy, the Belgian cellist, accepting his proposition for the 
season 1920-21. This will be Mr. Gerardy’s eighth tour of 
the United States under Mr. Johnston’s direction. Today, 
at the age of thirty-five, he already has won an enviable 
reputation as a cellist. His playing full of fire, forceful- 
ness and he displays in all his work a dazzling technic 
which is a feature of his performances. 


New York’s Debt to Mrs. Amato 


When volunteers were needed to combat the deadly 
effects of the “flu” in New York, Mrs, Pasquale Amato, 
wife of the well known baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, at once came forward with the offer of her 
services. Commissioner Copeland accepted with alacrity, 
for nurses were badly needed, and she was given an eight 
hours a day shift at Gouverneur Hospital. Every honor 
is due those brave women who acted during the emer- 
gency, at the risk of their lives—a risk taken willingly 
and with no thought of themselves or perhaps the fatal 
consequences of such an offer. The New York public is 
deeply indebted to Mrs. Amato. 
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Huberdeau Sails for France 


Gustav Huberdeau, the Chicago Opera bass, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Huberdeau, sailed, Sunday, February 15, 
for France, on the S. S. Adriatic, leaving unexpectedly on 
account of the news of the serious illness of their daugh- 
ter. Mr. Huberdeau’s roles will be taken for the present 
by the other French bass of the company, Edouard 
Cotreuil. He hopes to be able to return from France in 
time to rejoin the Opera during the Boston season. 


R. E. Johnston to Manage Ruffo Next Season 


Titta Ruffo is appearing this season under the exclusive 
concert management of R. E. Johnston, and before the enc 
of the season he will have made his appearance in seven 
spring festivals, including Ann Arbor, Syracuse, Richmond 
and Newark. Next season Mr. Ruffo will again be under 
this manager’s direction, and it is expected that before and 
after the opera season he will fill fifty concert engage- 
ments. 


Humanitarian League Concert Announcement 
Carlo Enciso, tenor; Baroness Leja De Torinoff, so- 
prano; Edith Friedman, pianist, and Hans Kronold, cellist, 
will give a concert, under the auspices of the Humani- 
tarian League, at the Teachers’ Training School, roth 
street and Seventh avenue, Thursday evening, February 19. 


OBITUARY 


Helena Hochstein 


Helena Hochstein, mother of David Hochstein, the vio- 
linist, who was killed in the Meuse-Argonne battle, died 
last Saturday night, February 14, at the Homeopathic 
Hospital at Rochester, N. Y. The immediate cause of her 
death was cerebral hemorrhage. Mrs. Hochstein had suffered 
from depression induced by grief over the loss of her son 
ever since the official news of his death was received and 
her death did not come as a surprise. One of the few things 
that gave her satisfaction after David’s death was the es- 
tablishment of a memorial music school at Rochester in 
his memory, as described in a recent MusicaL Courter, 
and she expressed the feeling that nothing more appro- 
priate could have been done to commemorate him. 








Pearl Sidenius Jameson 


Mrs. Pearl Sidenius Jameson, sister of Marie Sidenius 
Zendt, passed away in Chicago last week, a victim of pneu- 
monia. The deceased had been supervisor of Music in 
the State Normal School at Jonesboro, Ark., for two years, 
and one year at the Normal School, Hays, Kans. She 
was a gifted musician and only twenty-nine years old. 
Besides her husband, Dr. Jameson, she is survived by a 
little girl, Mary Ann. The body was taken from Chicago 
to Hays, Kans., for burial. 














Mr. Schipa had begun hoarsely, as so 
many have done here and elsewhere of late, 
but he soon won his way. He is young, boy- 
ishly active, impetuous as a lover, and his 
voice, while described as a “light” tenor, is 
one of the manly sort and of emotional 
power. At the end of his solo scene midway 
in the final act, he received a merited tribute 
from the audience, which plainly liked him, 
and he took the final recalls with Galli-Curci 
patting his shoulder—New York Times, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1920. 


Tito Schipa, a young Italian tenor, made 
his first appearance in New York as Elvino. 
His voice, of agreeable quality, has the 
further advantages of youth and freshness. 
He has a pleasing presence, and succeeded in 
making much both in song and action of a 
somewhat wooden rdle—New York Tribune, 
February 6, 1920. 


This melodious old fashioned work pro- 
vides the proper kind of réles for Mme. 
Galli-Curci and Tito Schipa, a tenore di 
grazia, who made his local debut last night. 

The new tenor, too, was a surprise. He 
can sing this kind of music excellently, and 
he uses his light voice with much skill—New 
York American, February 6, 1920. 


The Elvino of the evening was Tito Schipa, 
who made his first appearance here. This 
young lyric tenor has a voice of power and 
resonance, a little reedy, but yet very pleasing 
in quality. His tone production last evening 








SENSATIONAL ITALIAN TENOR 


was free and generally unforced. If his style 
had equalled his voice he would have been 
altogether admirable, but a pure legato 
seemed to be uncongenial to him, and his dis- 
jointed, spasmodic delivery was too often out 
of keeping with Bellini’s music—New York 
Sun, February 6, 1920. 


NEW YORK 


The part of Elvino was taken by Tito 
Schipa, another of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany’s long list of tenors. He has an agree- 
able voice, manly rather than lachrymose, and 
he knows how to sing. The audience was 
duly appreciative of his merits.—New York 
Evening Post, February 6, 1920. 


The opera served, too, for the introduction 
of a much heralded tenor, Tito Schipa, who 
was Elvino, betrothed to Amina. His voice 
is pleasing, steady and robust, holding no 
little of baritone quality, and his acting is 
confident—New York Evening World, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1920. 








The merry little bit of preposterousness as | 
it was sung at the Lexington last night had | 
a huge and happy audience. The woes of 
Amina were lost in the high notes of Mme. 
Galli-Curci. The Thomasine doubts of Zl- | 
vino were swept away by the new-found | 
lyricism of Mr. Schipa. The debut of Mr. 
Schipa introduced a voice of youth and lyric 
freshness, light but manly, schooled to the 
Italian style with pleasant results. He is 
good to look upon and throws himself into 
his réle with more than the conventional 
operatic fervor. He quickly found himself— 
and having bestowed his ring upon his 
promised bride found the audience as well. 
It was Bellini such as the traditionalists 
claim for Bellini in his own day.—New York 
Evening Sun, February 6, 1920. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
ance, however, left nothing to be desired, the chorus cop applause, since, although indisposed she had come in order 


ing most valiantly with the numerous difficulties, 
The concert began with a stirring performance of the 


third Lenore overture, played with splendid verve. A 
novelty was the difference made in the two bugle calls 
outside, the second being played much louder than the 
first, with an increase in dramatic effect. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 9 
Elshuco Trio 


The Elshuco Trio has already gained a large clientele 
in New York and it turned out in full force on Monday 
evening, February 9, when the organization was heard 
in another interesting concert at Aeolian Hall. The 
program consisted of the Brahms trio in B major, the 
Haydn G major and one in F minor, by Volkmar An- 
drea. The members of the trio are artists of repute 
and their ensemble results are none the less worthy. 
There was the usual fine balance, rhythm and feeling 
in their interpretation of the numbers, and, all in all, 
the evening was one of distinct pleasure for those who 
were fortunate in being present. 


Edgar Fowlston, Baritone 
The Aeolian Hall recital by the English baritone, Edgar 
towlston, touched many composer fields, in the English 
of Handel arias (with organ), the French for Borodine, 
Tschaikowsky, Grieg, Moussourgsky, Debussy, Georges 
and Koechlin. There were Old English and Irish, also 
Hungarian adaptions of folk materials. The singer has a 

splendid voice which he uses well at all times. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 10 
Winifred ‘Byrd, Pianist 


Winifred Byrd, the pianist, gave a recital at Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of Tuesday, February 10. She 
began with the MacDowell “Celtic” sonata. It particu- 
larly suits her clear, analytic style of playing and was 
excellently done. A Scarlatti presto, which followed, a 
brilliant tour de force, made a great hit with the audi- 
and the familiar “Turkish” march from Beetho- 
“Ruins of Athens” in the Rubinstein arrange- 
was also well received. A long Chopin group 
followed. Miss Byrd evidently has paid special atten- 
tion to her left hand technic, and in this group there 
was some detail work, especially in the last two etudes, 
which one seldom heken The Brahms intermezzo was 
delightfully done, with a light, delicate touch and well 
chosen rhythmic and dynamic nuances, while the thun- 
dering Schubert-Tausig “Military March,” played with 
a bigness seemingly impossible for so small a person 
as Miss Byrd, brought the program to a close, although 
the audience lingered on and insisted on encores. 


. 
Rubinstein Club Musicale— 
Toscha Seidel, Soloist 
Despite the inclement weather, there was a large 
audience in attendance at the season’s second concert of 
the New York Rubinstein Club, of which Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman is president, on Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 10, in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf Astoria. 
The club choral _of 150 voices, under the direction of 
William Rogers Chapman, was heard to advantage in some 
numbers which, by reason of their general popularity, 
were much enjoyed by the audience. These included 
“Little Mother of Mine” (Burleigh), “Dear Old Pal of 
Mine” (Lieut, Gitz-Rice), “The Magic of Your Eyes” 
and “Smilin’ Through” (Penn). MacDowell’s “To a Wild 
Rose” and the famous Arditi waltz, the former set to 
words by Herman Hagedorn and the latter by Kathryn 
Prescott Bemis, were also much enjoyed. Indeed, it was 
necessary to repeat a portion of the Arditi number before 
the audience would permit the continuance of the program. 
One of the most effective numbers rendered was W. H 
Neidlinger’s “The Songs of Long Ago,” with appropriate 
lighting effects. In this, the incidental solos were sung 
by Ruth Pearcy in truly. artistic fashion. Other choral 
numbers were the Deems Taylor arrangement of Stefano 
Donaudy’s “Fragrant Groves and Flowery Meadows,” the 
Engel arrangement of Debussy’s “Romance,” Holbrooke’s 
“Sunrise,” and Franz C. Bornschein’s “The Wood-Nymph.” 
Toscha Seidel, violinist, was the assisting artist, his 
program numbers being the Vitali chaconne, the Auer 
“rrangement of the lovely Tschaikowsky andante cantabile, 
Beethoven's “Turkish March,” the Paderewski menuet, 
and Sarasate’s “Zapateado” and Gypsy airs. His sterling 
artistry rendered his work especially pleasing to his aud- 
ience, which recalled him innumerable times and 
demanded numerous encores, the artist graciously granting 
them. 
Special mention should be made of the work of Alice 
M. Shaw, who was at the piano for the choral work of 
the club, and for whom Mr. Chapman asked a round of 


ence, 
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ment 


to assist. Miss Shaw accompanies entirely without notes, 
a fact which adds greatly to her effective work. 

Among the guests of honor were H. C. Burleigh, Arthur 
A. Penn, W. H. Neidlinger, Lieut. and Mrs, Gitz-Rice, 
Mr. and Mrs. Orton B. Brown of Berlin, N. H.; Adolph 
Lewisohn, Col. and Mrs, J. H. Ford, Mr. -_ Mrs. A. M. 
lalmer, Clara Novello-Davies, Mrs. F. Edgerton, Cora 
Welles Trow, Katherine Evans Von Klenner, Mrs. Ralph 
Trautman, Mrs. Howard MacNutt, Mrs. F. E. Hilbert 
and Kate Vannah. Dancing followed in the ballroom 
at the close of the concert. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 11 


Evening Mail Concert— 
Alda and Prokofieff, Soloists 


The third concert of the Evening Mail series for the 
“Save a Home Fund” was given in Carnegie Hall on 
Wednesday evening, February 11, the inclement weather 
undoubtedly being the cause of the small attendance. The 
management provided an unusually interesting program, 
which was artistically rendered by the Philharmonic 
Society of New York, Josef Stransky, conductor; Frances 
Alda, soprano, and Serge Prokofieff, pianist. 

Mr. Stransky gave excellent readings of Cesar Franck’s 
symphony in D minor; “Symphonic Dances,” op. 64. Grieg, 
and overture “Carnival,” Dvorak, the symphony in par- 
ticular being performed in a musicanly and dignified 
manner. 

Mme. Alda, who was in superb voice, sang charmingly, 
her numbers being “Jag Lefver” (Swedish), Merikanto; 
“Kehtolaunan” (Finnish), Jarnefeldt; “Minnetonka,” 
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Lieurance; “The Singer” (written for and dedicated to 
Mme. Alda), Maxwell, which had to be repeated, and 

“An Open Secret,” Woodman. Spontaneous and sincere 
applause bordering on an ovation was accorded the great 
aiva, who in addition to her program numbers was obliged 
to give an encore, 

Mr. Prokofieff was heard in Rimsky-Korsakoff's piano 
concerto, played for the first time in New York. His 
rendition of this work, which is well suited to his style, 
again reveaied virility, as well as a warm rich and volum- 
inous tone. He was enthusiastically applauded and recalle1 
many times. The orchestra, under Mr. Stransky, gave the 
pianist excellent support. 

A word of especial praise is due Erin Ballard for her 
highly artistic accompaniments of Mme. Alda’s songs. 


E. Robert Schmitz and Duo-Art 


The concluding piano recital in a series of four, given 
at the Ritz-Carlton by E. Robert Schmitz, enlisted the 
Duo-Art in alternation with his own solo instrument. His 
talk was designed to show the scientific connection be- 
tween the fine arts, and traditions of the masses in errone- 
ous expression of architecture, painting and drawing. In- 
cidentally he represented Bach as the first cubist and De- 
bussy as the first classicist. The musical selections were 
the Schumann Carnival, five Debussy numbers and a 
tach-Liszt fantasy and fugue. The Duo-Art, on Mr. 
Schmitz’ express invitation, contributed Deodat de Sever- 
ac’s “Baigneuses au soleil,” Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau” and 
Debussy’s “Soiree dans Grenade,” all played after this 
artist’s own interpretation. 

Within the four recitals the patrons had occasion to 
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learn what fine acumen continually guided the artist’s in- 
terpretations, as shown in his clear thought of the theory, 
the mechanics, the traditions and the many aesthetic 
aspects which so varied an art may present. Above all 
they noted that as piano virtuoso he had abundant techni- 
cal equipment and the finest mood for presentation of all 
the compositions needed for illustration. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12 


Philharmonic Society of New York 

In honor of Lincoln’s Birthday the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York, as the feature of interest on its 
phe evening program, Rubin Goldmark’s “The 
Gettysburg Requiem.” The work proved to be ex- 
ceedingly characteristic and showed the skill of an 
experienced and able musician. The audience was not 
hesitant about recognizing these facts, and at its con- 
clusion tendered both Mr. Stransky and his men, as 
well as the composer, who was in a box, an enthusiastic 
demonstration of approval. The rest of the program 
was devoted to Wagner, who was represented by the 
following: “Faust” overture, prelude to “Lohengrin,” 
bacchanale from “Tannhauser,” entrance of the gods 
into Valhalla from “Rhinegold,” prelude and “Love 
Death” from “Tristan and Isolde,” and the introduc- 
tion to Act III from “Lohengrin.” 





New York Symphony Orchestra— 
Mischa Elman, Soloist 
On the afternoon of Lincoln’s Birthday, Mischa Elman 
played the Tschaikowsky concerto with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, at 
Carnegie Hall. Mr. Damrosch and his men performed 
the César Franck symphony and the Ravel suite from 
“Daphnis and Chloe.” All three of these were familiar 
items from former Damrosch programs and need no 
extended review. Mr, Elman’s playing of the concerto is 
always fine, but on this occasion he was just in the mood 
and there was especial brilliance—such splendid work, 
indeed, that one forgot the inordinate length of the first 
movement and the unimportance of the other two. 


Max Gegna, Cellist 

Max Gegna, Russian cellist, who has often been heard 
in the metropolis, gave a recital in Aeolian Hall on 
Thursday evening, February 12, playing a program which 
comprised “Symphoniques Variations,” Boellman; suite, 
No. 3, in C major (unaccompanied), Bach; adagio from 
B minor concerto, Dvorak; ‘“Ritornelle,” ’Sinding ; two 
Russian folk songs arranged by Mr. Gegna—“Don't ’Scold 
Me” and “The Swan”—closing with Popper’s “Elfin 
Dance.” 

The cellist’s beautifully mellow, and yet powerful tone, 
won the admiration of the large audience. He was 
especially successful in his rendition of the Bach suite, 
as well as in the two Russian folk songs, the first of which 
was redemanded. Rudolph Gruen played the piano ac- 
companiments, 


Phillip: Gordon, Pianist 

Phillip Gordon gave his second New York piano recital 
of the season on Thursday afternoon, February 12, in 
Aeolian Hall, an unusually large and enthusiastic audience 
being in attendance. His program comprised chromatic 
fantasy and* fugue, Bach; ee numbers by Beethoven— 
rondo (on a lost penny), “ Country Dance,” which had to 
be repeated, and sonata, op. 26—two legends by Liszt, 3 
Francis d’Assisi” and “St. Francis de Paule,” “Jeux 
d’Eau,” Regnier, and Liszt’s etude in F minor, 

Mr. Gordon, whose position is firmly established in the 
musical world as an artist of high attainments, again 
demonstrated that he possesses magnetism in abundance, 
aside from the thorough musicianship he displays in the 
interpretation of the works of the great masters, This 
was strongly apparent in his performance of the Bach 
and Beethoven numbers, in which the dignity and inner 
meaning of these works was religiously carried out. 
Regnier’s “Jeux d’Eau” was rendered with that refined 
mysticism which this number calls for. Liszt’s two 
legends received beautiful and highly colorful readings, 
and the closing number, the same composer’s etude in F 
minor (“Appassionata”), was given with astonishing 
brilliancy. Long continued applause followed this selec- 
tion, which resulted in the rendition of five insistent 
encores. 


FRIDAY, , FEBRUARY 13 


Philharmonic Society of New York 


The Philharmonic Society of New York, Josef Stran- 
sky, conductor, offered for its regular subscription con- 
cert in Carnegie Hall on Friday afternoon, February 13, 
a progam consisting of symphony No. 5 in E minor, op. 
95 (“The New World”), Dvorak, and a group of five 
Wagner numbers comprising overture to “The Flying 
Dutchman,” “Siegfried Idyll,” “Wotan’s Farewell” and 
Magic Fire Scene from “The Valkyrie,” “Dreams,” and 
“Ride of the Valkyries” from “The Valkyrie.” 

The ever popular “New World” symphony was rendered 
in an exceptionally beautiful manner and Mr. Stransky’s 
readings of the five Wagner numbers revealed, his true 
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musicianship, for his conception of the Bayreuth master’s 
works is always interesting and very instructive. A more 
delignttul pertormance ot the “Siegfried Idyll” or of 
‘wotan’s Farewell” and Magic Fire Scene could hardly be 
conceived. In the latter, particularly, Mr. Stransky rose to 
great heights. His choice of the “Kide of the Valkyries” 
as closing number left an excellent impression upon his 
audience, which, despite the inclement weather and the 
poor transportation tacilities, was unusually large. 





Mme, Bloomfield Zeisler, Pianist 

A welcome return to our local concert stage was Fannie 
Bloomteld Zeisler, whose Carnegie Hall appearance last 
kriday brought out a host of her old and steadfast ad- 
mirers and also a large number of new music lovers 
who were acquainted with that favorite pianist’s art only 
through enthusiastic hearsay. 

Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler, who played three concertos, 
Mozart's in C minor, Chopin's in F minor, and Tschai- 
kowsky’s in B flat minor (accompanied by an orchestra 
under the baton of Victor Herbert) proved that her mu- 
sical knowledge and her keyboard skill are as pronounced 
as ever and, in addition, she displayed all her former 
tonal appeal, her temperamental drive, and her piquancy 
of interpretation. ‘lhere never is a dull moment in the 
Bloomfield Zeisler readings and they always offer food 
tor the student as well as for those who merely enjoy 
piano playing without thinking of its whys, wherefores, 
and hows. America has not produced an artist who takes 
the musical mission more seriously than Mme. Bloomfield 
Zeisler and through her constant study and wide intel- 
lectual activities outside of music she sets a shining ex- 
ample to her collegues who narrow their interests exclu- 
sively to their own doings on the piano. 

Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler had oceans of applause and 
piayed many noisily approved encores. 


The Commodore Musicale—Galli-Curci, Soloist 

Amelita Galli-Curci was the bright particular star of 
the Hotel Commodore Musicale on Friday evening, Febru- 
ary 13, and she shone in arias from “La Sonnambula” and 

“| Puritani,” the latter with flute obligato played with his 
accustomed finish by Manuel Berenguer, Galli-Curci was 
charming in a group of songs, finely accompanied by 
Homer Samuels, and still more charming in her encores, 
Dy which she accompanied herself to perfection, singing 
“Suwanee River’ (one of America’s finest art songs, by 
the way, written by Stephen Foster and not, as so many 
people seem to think, simply a tune that, like Topsy, ‘ ‘just 
grew), “Annie Laurie” and “Love’s Old Sweet Song.” 
Mme. Galli-Curci won her usual tribute of applause 
throughout the evening, and the simple encores seemed to 
please the audience most of all. 

Another soloist was Lionel Storr, a bass who is just 
becoming known in New York. He has a full, resonant 
voice of agreeable quality and knows how to use it very 
well as he showed in two groups, one of which included 
the “Infelice” aria from “Ernani,” sung with much 
dramatic expression. Muri Silba, a pianist with consider- 
able technical equipment, played—principally Chopin, 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1 4 
Albert Spalding, Violinist 


Albert Spalding, the American violinist, gave his second 
New York recital of the present season on Saturday af- 
ternoon, February 14, when a very large and certainly in- 
terésted audience gathered in Carnegie Hall to hear his 
program, which, as usual, included novelties. The popular 
artist was at his best and delighted his hearers with two 
numbers by Padre Martini (arranged by Samuel Endi- 
cott) ; the prelude, bourree and gavotte from Bach's sixth 
sonata for violin alone, and the D minor sonata of 
Brahms. In addition, Mr. Spalding treated the audience 
to one of his own works—“Etchings”’—well conceived 
and beautifully executed. Those who attended this re- 
cital must have felt a great deal of pride in the fact that 
Albert Spalding is a genuine American artist who has 
well earned the fine reputation he enjoys, and whose 
work warrants a place among the best virtuosos of the 
violin. 


Sasha Votichenko and the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra 


A very large and vepresentative audience attended the 
“Concert Intime” of French and Russian music given by 
Sasha Votichenko, sole exponent of the tympanon, as- 
sisted by the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Alt- 
schuler, conductor, and the Russian Cathedral Quartet. 

Mr. Votichenko, who for the past few years has been 
heard frequently as soloist and whose descriptive compo- 
sitions have often been featured by the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, played on his’ cherished instrument a 
number of solos comprising “Fantaisies,” Gluck; his own 
“Ukranian Night” (a particularly descriptive work) ; 
Moussorgsky’s “Hopak,” and “Vieilles Melodies Fran- 
caises,” “Carillons de la Vieille France” and “Danses 
Cosaques,” the last three being compositions and tran- 
scriptions by Mr. Votichenko, whose playing won the 
approval of the audience. Vociferously applauded the 
artist was recalled innumerable times and, as an encore, 
he graciously added Wieniawski’s “Kuyawiak.” 

Three other compositions from the pen of the concert 
giver were also presented. “The Song of the Chain,” 
“Hymne d’Oukraine” and “Easter Feast in Little Russia.” 
“The Song of the Chain” is for orchestra and male quar- 
tet, an impressive, descriptive and appealing composition. 
It was conducted by the composer, and won instantaneous 
success. “Hymne d’Oukraine” was beautifully sung by 
the Russian Cathedral quartet a capella. “Easter Feast 
in Little Russia” for orchestra, which closed the program, 
is worthy of especial mention. This work, as well as the 
opening number, “The Three Palms,” were conducted by 
Mr. Altschuler. 

Mabel Hughes sympathetically accompanied the solos 
played by Mr. Votichenko. 











Nina Tarasova, Soprano 
Nina Tarasova’s song recital at Carnegie Hall, February 
14, brought out a good sized audience, which heard her 
unusual program of songs in Russian with delight. Trans- 
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lations of all the songs, by Cecil Cowdrey and Sigmund 
Spaeth, were provided, so that the non-Russians could 
tollow the songs intelligently. Judging by the instani 
appreciation of the pathos and humor, most of her audi- 
ence must have been compatriots. It strikes the observer 
that Tarasova used her voice naturally, quite unforced, 
obtaining her effects through naturalness, vivacity, spon- 
taneity, in a word, through forceful personality. How 
pathetic was the song about the candle, how sweetly 
simple the lullaby, how full of humor the “Wanitschka.” 
So much were her various groups liked that she was 
repeatedly encored, singing again and again, and at the 
close of the program there followed the usual rush to the 
foot of the stage, with more encores. Worth mentioning 
is Tarasova’s costuming, two Russian outfits, complete, 
lending special interest and enhancing effect. Lazar S. 
Weiner played sympathetic accompaniments, 

Mildred Dilling’s harp playing was altogether remark- 
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It included such numbers as a Bach bourree, Zabel’s 
“La Source,” etc., and brought her close attention and 
appreciation. Bach on the harp is worth mentioning. 
Beauty of tone, and vivacity gave life to her numbers, and 
teouabe appreciative applause. 


able. 


Guiomar Siisdien, Pianist 


Guiomar Novaes and her grand piano had to share the 
Aeolian Hall stage with the over-numerous guests who 
came to hear her latest recital on Saturday, February 14 
She played most of the Brahms-Handel variations and 
included the fugue, followed with a Chopin nocturne, 
mazurka and scherzo, the Liszt B minor sonata and the 
“Seguedille” and “Triana,” by Albeniz. Miss Novaes did 
famously with the Brahms variations, as indeed every 
artist may if provided with so abundant technic and the 
very striking rhythmic sense which are hers. This latter 
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item is in her case not simply adequate to her needs—it 
is more—she continually uses it to create new effects and 
new musical character. The same sense of rhythm was 
her great ally in exposition of the Liszt sonata. She was 
cnabled to do what few artists can do—to create the 
illusion that the varied and broken compositional materials 
of the sonata were ordered in one direct and unbroken 
line. Her playing thus represents a type easy to hear and 
always to enjoy, and may justify the very large public 
following, as shown by the sold-out house. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 15 
Yvette Guilbert 


In no uncertain terms, by sincere and spontaneous ap- 
plause, did the audience at the Maxine Elliott Theater last 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Sunday evening voice its approval of the very artistic 
manner in which Yvette Guilbert presented a program of 
French works, ranging from the humorous to the tragic. 
As is well known, Mme. Guilbert is a finished actress and 
impersonates (in costume) to perfection the characters in 
the songs she interprets, at times calling forth peals of 
laughter from the audience and at others genuine pity and 
tears. For the benefit of those who do not understand 
French Mme. Guilbert gives a brief synopsis in English of 
the number about to be sung. It would be difficult to say 
which of the artist’s offerings was the best done, for 
everything she does is artistic. Her program included 
refrains popular in the seventeenth century, songs of the 
crinoline period, tragedies of life, songs of students, and 
two of Jules Laforgue’s poems, set to music by G. Ferrari. 

Mme. Guilbert was assisted by Daniel Maquarre, flutist, 
who, in a thotoughly creditable manner rendered several 
groups of solos. Mention should be made of the excellent 
accompaniments furnished throughout the program by 
Maurice Eisner, who played for Mme. Guilbert without 
music, as the latter left her music portfolio in an automo- 
bile and was unable to secure it again in time for the 
concert, 


Sara Fuller, Soprano 


Sara Fuller, whose successful debut last season gained 
for her much recognition as an artist, gave her second 
New York song recital on Sunday afternoon, February 
15, in the Princess Theater, when she not only upheld 
the excellent impression made at her debut, but materially 
strengthened her artistic standing in the musical life of 
the metropolis. She was in very fine voice, and sang her 
various numbers with purity, volume of tone and ease. 

Her opening group contained “Rose Softly Blooming,” 
Spohr; “The Mermaid’s Song,” Haydn; “Who'll Buy my 
Lavender,” German, and “The Lass with the Delicate Air,” 
Arne. In this she at once won the hearts of her delighted 
audience. Her rendition of “Regnana Nel Silenzio” sur- 
prised and charmed, for she revealed a coloratura voice 
of wide range and unusual flexibility. 

The other groups comprised “Chere Nuit,” Bachelet; 
“La Chanson de L’Alouette,” Lalo; “L’Heure Silencieuse,” 
Staub; “Hymne a Eros,” Holmes; “Solvejg’s Song” and 
“A Dream,” Grieg; “Eastern Romance,” Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff; “The Skylark,” Gretchaninoff; “The Crying of 
Water,” Campbell-Tipton; “Morning,” Mana-Zucca; “At 
the Well,” Hageman; and Spross’ “Robin, Robin, Sing Me 
a Song.” In addition to the long and interesting program, 
Miss Fuller gave as an added number “My Lover, He 
Comes on a Ski.” Special mention must be made of the 
beautiful songs by Richard Hageman and Mana-Zucca, 
which were particularly well received. 

Richard Hageman’s artistic accompaniments were greatly 
admired, * 


Philharmonic Society of New York— 
Max Rosen, Soloist 
Max Rosen was the excellent assisting artist at the 
Sunday afternoon concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
His contribution to the Tschaikowsky program was the 
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concerto in D major, op. 35, which was so admirably 
rendered by the young violinist that he was accorded 
nothing short of an ovation between movements and at the 
conclusion of the work. The audience, realizing and 
recognizing Max Rosen's genius, recalled him at least 
six or seven times. He was in fine form and displayed 
the accomplishments that have placed him among the 
first artists of the day. The remaining numbers on the 
program were the symphony in E minor, No. 5, op. 64 
and the “1812” overture. These were read with authority 
and the artistic skill that one connects with the famous 
organization under the direction of Josef Stransky. 


New York Symphony Orchestra— 
Pierre Mathieu and Louis Letellier, Soloists 


The patrons of the New York Symphony Orchestra's 
Sunday afternoon concerts were given an exceptional 
amount of enjoyment on February 15, when Conductor 
Walter Damrosch offered, besides 1 masterly reading of 
the Dvorak “New World” symphony, an oboe solo, 
“Pastorale et Danses,” a modern work of the Frenchman, 
Ropartz, played by Pierre Mathieu to the accompaniment 
of the orchestra, and a Mozart concerto for bassoon and 
orchestra, with Louis Letellier as soloist. Both composi- 
tions proved of singular interest; they were expertly 
meee the performers being members of the orchestra. 

ollowing these there came a novelty in a work of a 
new Italian school, “Claire de Lune,” by Tommasini, 
which was given its first New York performance. It is 
replete with modern impressionism, and, as Mr. Damrosch 
stated in a few remarks, it is in direct contrast to the 
Italian operatic school. There is melody of a delightful 
order and the manner in which the themes are developed 
holds the interest throughout. The composition, which 
was rendered exquisitely, seemed entirely worthy of re- 
peated hearings. The tuneful overture, “Donna Diana,” 
seanlon, brought the afternoon of tonal pleasure to a 
close. 


Leo Duran, Tenor 


Leo Duran, tenor, assisted by Lucille Nadler, pianist, 
gave a recital in the Theatre Parisien on the evening of 
Sunday, February 15. Mr. Duran, who possesses a voice 
of good timbre, made an exceedingly favorable impression. 
His opening group contained “Paysage,” Hahn; “Le Fili- 
bustier,” Georges; “A des Oiseaux,” Hue; “Le Plongeur,” 
Widor; “Roses Jolies,” Leo ran; “Le Bucher,” 
Castillon, and “C’est l'Amour,” (“Les Saltimbanques”), 
Ganne, all of which he rendered effectively. His second 
group comprised “La Cloche Felee,” Charpentier; “Quand 
Nous Serons Vieux,” Delmet; “La Nuit Consolatrice,” 
Leroux; “When Shadows Gather,” Marshall; “The Gold 
Star,” Mana-Zucca, and the air “Ris donc Paillasse,” 
Leoncavallo. At the close of the program he sang a 
group of his own compositions, in which he infused much 
pathos. His work throughcut was warmly applauded. 
Henry C. Lerch accompanied sympathetically. 

Miss Nadler played two groups of piano solos, including 
works by MacDowell, Debussy, Cyril Scott, Barth, Liszt 
and Chopin. 


Community Symphony Orchestra 

The first of a series of four public concerts by the 
Community Symphony Society of Washington Heights, 
organized and conducted by Jacques L. Gottlieb, was 
given in the auditorium of the Washington Heights 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association on Sunday evening, 
February 15, before an audience of enormous size. The 
orchestra, under the able guidance of Mr. Gottlieb, render- 
ed with much finish musical gems of Tschaikowsky; 
Schubert's “Unfinished” symphony; two lyric pieces by 
Grieg—“Waltz” and “Elegie”’—as well as “Morris Dance” 
and “Torch Dance” from “Henry VIII” by Edward Ger- 
man. Mme. Shomer-Rothenberg, soprano, and Bianca Del 
Vecchio, pianist, were the soloists. The former sang two 
groups mainly consisting of Yiddish, Hebrew, Russian 
and English folk songs. Miss Del Vecchio played sona- 
tina and “Jeux d’Eau,” Ravel; ballade in A flat, Chopin; 
and etude in F minor, by Liszt, creating a favorable im- 
pression by her artistic performances. 


MENGELBERG FOR NEW SYMPHONY _ 


——— 
(Continued from page 5.) 

son which it is proposed to conclude with a spring festi- 
val of international scope, at which the world’s greatest 
artists will be called upon to aid Mr. Bodanzky and Mr. 
<< ‘ng 

Willem Mengelberg has been one of Europe’s most 
prominent conductors for almost a quarter of a century. 
He was born at Utrecht, Holland, in 1871, and was edu- 
cated at the conservatory there, intending at first to be- 
come a pianist. He was persuaded, however, to accept the 
position of Municipal Birector of Music at Lucerne, 
Switzerland, a post which he assumed in his twentieth 
year. His achievements there attracted such wide atten- 
tion that he was offered the conductorship of the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra in Amsterdam in 1895. His success 
there immediately brought him into international promi- 
nence as a conductor of exceptional power and authority, 
and since then he has appeared frequently as “guest” con- 
ductor in all the European capitals. He has directed many 
of the concerts of the London Phiharmonic. He visited 
America once, conducting a few concerts of the New 
York Philharmonic Society as a “guest” several years ago. 


Fred Patton Managed by Haensel & Jones 

The American baritone, Fred Patton, whose recent 
successful appearances as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra have attracted much attention ts a 
new artist added to the long list already under the manage- 
ment of Haensel & Jones. 


John Charles Thomas’ Concert Postponed 


The sotig recital of John Charles Thomas, the baritone, 
announced for Monday afternoon, February 16, at Aeolian 
Hall, was postponed until March 12, 
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(Continued from page 18.) 
operative work she wishes the Drama Forum to present 
with her. In spite of the bad weather the rooms were 
filled and much interest manifested. 
KRoNOLp ORGANIzEs ARTISTS’ SOCIETY, 

Hans Kronold has issued notices for a meeting to 
organize a co-operative society of concert artists, con- 
sisting of concert soloists only. The first meeting, 
February 16, was attended by a number of singers and 
instrumentalists interested in this proposition. Any con- 
cert artist, whether known or unknown, is welcome to 
membership, the only requisite being ability. Further 
details will be duly printed, 

Aporn Opera ScuHoot Review. 

“Review Nights” were instituted at the Aborn Opera 
School this season, this feature being of very special in- 
terest to all students. 

In a school where the enrollment is as large as in the 
Aborn School, it is quite impossible on Review Nights to 
review the work of each individual student, so the policy 
has been adopted by Mr. Aborn to take certain groups for 
the different reviews. The students selected for the last 
review and their respective numbers follow: Hermine 
Hudon, Habanera from “Carmen”; Gertrude Masters, the 
Doll Song from “The Tales of Hoffmann”; Irene Welsh, 
“Ah! forse lui,” from “Traviata”; Willyan Bryant, Mimi’s 
aria, “Mi chiamono Mimi” from “La Boheme”; Clara 
Reilly, “I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls,” from “Bo- 
hemian Girl”; Muriel Iszard, the Witch from “Hansel and 
Gretel”; Harriet Barkley, Bird Song from “Pagliacci.” 
All the numbers were given dramatically in the Aborn 
Miniature. 

Among other things, Mr. Aborn insisted that the students 
should not neglect being in constant touch with their re- 
spective voice teachers. It is not sufficient that they be 

lar and prompt in their attendance at the Opera 
School; to keep in good condition, they need vocal lessons, 
and Mr. Aborn insists that they keep up this end of their 
study. “Vocal lessons” as such are not given at this 
school; it is a specialty by itself, and the school does not 
influence opera students in this regard. For this reason 
opera students come from all teachers, who recognize the 
standard set at the school, opera, as a separate study from 
the voice. 

Following the “Review” Mr. Aborn talked to the pupils 
on the obtaining of engagements, giving many anecdotes of 
his long career as manager and impresario. Many queries 
came from students, all of which he answered in most 
comprehensible fashion. 

Karl Schroeder, who coaches all the pupils in stage 
action, happened to celebrate his fiftieth anniversary at 
this time. Some of the students knew of this, and they 
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combined to give him a gold pencil, Ellen Hopkins of 
Illinois (“a bright student,” said Dr. Nagel of the school 
staff) making the presentation speech. There is genuine 
affection felt for Mr. Schroeder, for he is untiring in all 
his efforts. 

Mrs, MorcAN-STEPHENS IN New York. 

Theodore Mogan-Stephens, a sister of the late lamented 
Geraldine Mogan-Roeder, has recently arrived in New 
York. She studied abroad under Joachim’s guidance, 
playing string quartets with her sisters and brother. She 
has had twenty-seven years’ experience, part of which has 
taken place in nine States of the Union. Her activities 
have included directing church choirs, and she is an all 
round, capable musician. Her permanent address is Hotel 
Grenoble, New York City. 

Tue Musicotony DINNER, 

The usual monthly dinner given by the Shelter Harbor 
Association known, as “Musicolony,’ took place in Café 
Boulevard, January 27. These affairs comprise a dinner, 
followed by a musical program and dancing, all in charge 
of Dr. Lawson. 

BALDWIN ORGAN RECITALS. 

Professor Samuel A. Baldwin continues his organ 
recitals at City College Wednesday and Sunday afternoons 
at four o'clock, and as usual, presents on each program 
works by American composers, or those living in America. 


Five recent recitals have the following names: Felix 
Borowski, Ernest H. Sheppard, Arthur Foote, Joseph 
Bonnet, Ralph Kinder, Rudolph Friml, Frank EB.” Ward 


ond Mark Andrews. 
E.izApetH Ketso PATerson TEA, 
Elizabeth Kelso Paterson gave a musical tea February 


14 at her residence-studio, presenting eight vocal pupils. 
of whom two sang for the first time in public. 
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Breeskin, Elias: 

Cleveland, Ohio, March 2. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., March 5. 

Keene, N. H., March 9. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., March 15. 
Byrd, Winifred: 

Utica, N. Y., March 2. 

Rochester, N, Y., March 5. 

Richmond, Va., March 29. 

Norfolk, Va., March 31. 
Harvard, Sue: 

Indianapolis, Ind., February 28. 

Milwaukee, Wis., March 4. 

Faribault, Minn., March 8. 

Baltimore, Md., March 12. 
Hofmann, Josef: 

Scranton, Pa., March 16. 
Lada: 

Scranton, Pa., 
Land, Harold: 

Jersey City, N. J., February 20. 
Lennox, Elizabeth: 

Adrian, Mich., March 5 

Flint, Mich., March 7. 

Benton Harbor, Mich., March 9. 

Coldwater, Mich., March 11. 

Chicago, Ill., March 13. 

Oil City, Pa., March 15. 
Letz Quartet: 

Pittsfield, Mass., February 10. 

St. Louis, Mo., February 28. 

Baltimore, Md., March 5. 

Hollins, Va., March 6. 

Middletown, N. Y., March 23. 
Levitzki, Mischa: 

Youngstown, Ohio., February 20. 

Baltimore, Md., February 25. 

Philadelphia, Pa., February 26. 

Washington, D. C., February 29. 

Washington, D. C., March 12. 

Syracuse, N. Y., March 15. 

Toronto, Can., March 18. 

Ottawa, Can., "March 19. 

Buffalo, N. Y., March 22. 

Detroit, Mich., March 25-7. 

Erie, Pa., March 28. 
Meldrum, John: 

Buffalo, N. Y., February 28. 
Morgana, Nina: 

Augusta, Me,, February 19. 

Canton, Ohio, March 3 and 4. 

Youngstown, Ohio, March 25. 
Proctor, Warren: 

Harrisburg, Pa., March 8. 
Roberts, Emma: 

Washington, D. C., March 12. 

New Philadelphia, Ohio, March 17. 

Cleveland, Ohio, March 109. 

Henderson, Ky., March 22. 

Philadelphia, Pa., March 26-7. 
Tetrazzini, Luisa: 

Detroit, Mich., February 26. 

Harrisburg, Pa., March 8. 

Scranton, Pa., March 22. 
Thibaud, Jacques: 

Lawrence, Kan., February 26. 
Zarad, Francesca: 

San Francisco, Cal., February 22. 

Petaluma, Cal., February 26. 

San Francisco, Cal., February 29. 

Stockton, Cal., March 2. 

Sacramento, Cal., March 4. 
Zoellner String Quartet: 

State College, Pa., February 28. 


February 20. 
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Mischa Levitzki to Reappear in Canada 


Mischa Levitzki’s annual Toronto recital, which was to 
have taken place on December 2 and had to be postponed 
on account of the smallpox scare, will be given on March 
10. The following night Mr. Levitzki will make his first 
appearance in the Canadian capital, playing in the Russell 
Theater, Ottawa, under the auspices of the Ladies’ Morn- 
ing Musical Club. 

Other engagements recently booked for the pianist in- 
clude an appearance as soloist with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra in Buffalo on March 23. He will also play in 
Detroit with the same organization on March 25 and 27. 
Washington, Syracuse and Erie are other cities that will 
hear him again in March. 


Ralph Thomas Studying in Paris 
Ralph Thomas, a young American tenor who appeared 
as soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Ysay2 
conducting, last spring, is at present studying in Paris, 
under M. Berton of the Paris National Conservatory of 
Music, 
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“VAHRAH HANBURY’S 
SUCCESS WAS COMPLETE” 


At Philadelphia Recital, February 3, 1920 


“CHARMING YOUNG SINGER OF MUCH 
PROMISE WINS FAVOR” 

“The University Extension Society, in present- 
ing Vahrah Hanbury in recital, at Witherspoon 
Hall, last night, is to be congratulated upon in- 
troducing to a Philadelphia public a young artist 
of high attainment and great promise. Miss Han- 
bury has a high lyric voice of sweet quality, even 
and smooth in scale and capable of considerable 
expression. Her program was very comprehen- 
sive, ranging in choice of composers from a 
group of characteristic Russian songs to some of 
the best among American composers. The songs 
were sung with a great deal of real charm and 
brought keen enjoyment to the appreciative audi- 
ence.’—Philadelphia Record, February 3, 1920. 


“Vahrah Hanbury, a young woman possessed 
of a soprano voice of unusual charm and flexibil- 
ity, without the aid of assisting artists last night 
held the admiring attention of a large audience 
in Witherspoon Hall. 

“The singer had chosen a program calculated 
to show her remarkable talents and careful train- 
ing to best advantage. She sang a group of old 
English songs, a group of Russian compositions, 
including Tschaikowsky’s beautiful ‘By the Win- 
dow’ and ‘Since I Am Once More Alone,’ a num- 
ber of nineteenth century French compositions 
(with impeccable diction), and finally a group of 
modern American songs. Miss Hanbury’s suc- 
cess was complete.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
February 3, 1920. 


“Miss Hanbury’s song recital proved to be one 
of the best of the season. She sang beautifull 
She has a rich, pure voice which she uses wae 
the enunciation being unusually distinct, and the 
merit of her work enhanced by a charm of per- 
sonality and sincerity of manner. The well se- 
lected program contained four groups including 
five modern French songs, which Miss Hanbury 
sang artistically, and among other numbers of 
special interest were ‘The Pretty Creature,’ Stor- 
ace; ‘My Native Land,’ Gretchaninof: ‘Colum- 
bine,’ Poldowski; ‘L’Heure Delicieuse,’ Staub; 
‘Consecration,’ Manney; “The Cry of Rachel,’ 
Salter, and ‘Windy Nights,’ Basset. All of these 
were cordially received, the singer being recalled 
after each group. "Philadelphia Evening Bulle- 
tin, February 3, 1920. 
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JOHN McCORMACK GIVES FOUR CONCERTS 
TO LARGE CROWDS IN BOSTON 


Martha Baird Wins Success as Symphony Soloist—Ysaye and Elman Give Joint Recital—Ethel Frank Engaged 
to Sing with Symphony—George Smith Pleases—Gertrude Tingley Sings—Laura Littlefield Having 
Busy Season—Dai Buell Heard at Fortnightly Club—Notes 


AGIDE JACCHIA CHOSEN TO DIRECT NEW CONSERVATORY 


Boston, Mass., February 15, 1920.—According to his 
annual custom, John McCormack, the admired tenor, 
undertook his usual series of four concerts this last week 
in Boston, The concerts took place Sunday afternoon, 
February 8, the following Tuesday and Thursday evenings, 
and Sunday afternoon, February 15, in Symphony Hall. 
rhe assisting artists were Lauri Kennedy, an excellent 
cellist, and Edwin Schneider, pianist and fine accompanist. 
At the Sunday concerts Mr. McCormack was heard in the 
customary list—an Eighteenth Century air; classic and 
so-called art songs—French, German, Russian, but gen- 
erally sung in English; quaint, humorous, and delightful 
folk songs; and the pieces from contemporary American 
composers. On Tuesday evening, the aria, “Una Furtiva 
Lagrima,” from Donizetti's “L’Elisir d’Amore,” and the 
familiar lullaby from Godard’s “Jocelyn” were substituted 
for the conventional last group. On “hursday evening 
Mr. McCormack sang four interesting pieces by Hamilton 
Harty, the Irish composer and conductor, for the classic 
and semi-classic pieces. The tenor was in splendid vocal 
condition, and it is needless to add that he delighted the 
huge throng that packed Symphony Hall at all four con- 
certs. Happily Mr, McCormack’s genius glorifies what- 
ever he sings, regardless of its intrinsic musical or poetic 
value, and his listeners are ever quick to respond to the 
beautiful lyric qualities of his singing. Boston will miss 
its McCormack festival next season, 

Martua BAirp Wins Success As SYMPHONY SOLOIST, 

Martha Baird, the brilliant young pianist who scored 
heavily at her recent recital in this city, appeared as soloist 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at the fifth of its 
series of concerts in Cambridge last Thursday evening, 
February 12, at Sanders Theater, Harvard University. 
Miss Baird was heard in Saint-Saéns’ melodious, exacting, 
and unfamiliar concerto in F major for piano and 
orchestra. This concert served to confirm the splendid 
impression that Miss Baird has made as a concert pianist 
ever since she won the Mason & Hamlin piano prize at 
the Conservatory a few years ago. This pianist has 
already achieved a maturity of technic and a command of 
nuance which lend considerable authority to her playing. 
Moreover, she is equipped with no mean degree of 
sympathetic understanding. The audience was very en- 
thusiastic and recalled her several times. Miss Baird's 
success at this concert was as significant as it was well 
deserved, For purely orchestral numbers Mr. Monteux 
presented Converse’s new symphony and Goldmark’s 
warmly flowing overture to “Sakuntala.” 

Arro-AMERICAN AND CreoLE Fork Music HEArp. 

Maud Cuney Hare, pianist, assisted by William H. 
Richardson, baritone, gave a concert of iolk music inter- 
spersed with explanatory remarks regarding the origin 
and character of the music last Tuesday evening, February 
io, in Steinert Hall, Their program compromised African 
rumbers, Afro-American folk songs, Creole, West Indian 
pieces, and a list of songs of New Orleans in the early 
days 
Erne Frank 10 Sine Desussy’s “Tue BLtessep DAMOZEL” 

with Boston SYMPHONY, 

Ethel Frank, the charming soprano whose musicianly 
singing excited the admiration of reviewers and of her 
audience in New York a few weeks ago, has been reen- 
gaged as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
according to an announcement from Symphony Hall. 
Miss Frank has been chosen to sing the soprano role 
in Mr. Monteux’s forthcoming production of Debussy’s 
“The Blessed Damozel.” The orchestra will also be 
assisted by Claremond Thompson, mezzo-soprano, and a 
chorus of thirty-two voices trained by Stephen Townsend. 
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Miss Frank, it will be recalled, made a profound impres- 
sion as soloist with the Symphony last season. 


H. T. P. Witt Propasty LeAve THe TRANSCRIPT. 

The shortage of newsprint paper has forced the Tran- 
script to curtail tremendously the space given to musical 
and dramatic news, and H. T, Parker, the able but wordy 
critic in those departments, has intimated to friends that 
he contemplates resigning from that paper in the very 
near future. 


Acie JAaccnta to Direct OPERATIC AND ORCHESTRAL 
SCHOOL, 

Agide Jacchia, the celebrated operatic conductor who 
has conducted the Symphony “Pops” so successfully during 
the past few years, has just been chosen to direct the 
recently organized Boston Conservatory of Music in this 
city. This new institution is to offer the customary music 
courses; but it will feature orchestral and grand opera 
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training. The orchestral course is aimed to prepare 
young musicians for orchestral work. The grand opera 
course comprises coaching for principal parts, choral train- 
ing, and ballet instruction. 

LaurA LItTLerietp ACTIVE. 

Laura Littlefield, the well known soprano, is evidently 
in great demand as a soloist, this season presumably be- 
cause of her voice, skill, and contagious enthusiasm. 
Some of her recent appearances are as follows: February 
11, MacDowell Club, Boston; February 8, St, Botolph 
Club, Boston; January 28, Tuesday Woman’s Club, 
jamaica Plain; January 27, Sunday Tabernacle Choir 
Concert, Symphony Hall, Boston; January 26, joint-con- 
cert with Sergei Adamsky, the Russian tenor, at the 
home of Mrs, Scott Fitz, Boston; January 25, vesper 
service, Newton Center Congregational Church, ete. 
Mrs. Littlefield’s programs include operatic arias, oratorio 
numbers, and songs from English, French, Russian and 
American composers, 

Dar Buett Prays at FortnicuHtty CLus., 

Dai Buell, the distinguished pianist, was heard in a 
lecture recital, Wednesday evening, February 11, at the 
Fortnightly Club, Newton Center, Mass. Miss Buell’s 
program provided ample opportunity for a display of her 
familiar and applauded abilities. It comprised Mac- 
Dowell’s fourth sonata (Keltic), Schumann’s “Papillons,” 
Grieg’s “At the Carnival,” and “Puck,” a dance by Debussy, 
a lullaby from Chopin, MacDowell’s “Sung outside the 








He has evolved a special personal method of his own 
based on the golden principles of the old Italian “Bel 
Canto” school of singing. He makes a specialty of 
placing young voices and inexperienced beginners, cur- 
ing defects and faulty emissions, instructing those who 
wish to become singing teachers and teaching English, 
French and Italian “repertoire” for the opera and con- 
cert stages. : 

The Maestro lays a special stress upon the purity 
of tone and style, the carrying power of the voice, 
the perfect attack, the smoothness and “legato” of the 





The Celebrated Florentine Singing Master 


ISIDORE BRAGGIOTTI 


Has arrived in Boston and has established a studio at 
78 UPLAND ROAD, BROOKLINE, MASS. 


emission, the perfect ease of each individual tone and 
especially in the high notes, the power and brilliancy 
throughout the whole voice, the clear and perfect enun- 
ciation, the beauty of the quality of each tone and the 
sympathetic, attractive way of singing and impressing 
one’s public. 

The Maestro speaks French, Italian and English like 
a native and gives to his pupils the different phrasing 
and conventions that are a part of the French, Italian 
and English “repertoires.” 
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Prince’s door” and “Br’er Rabbit,” and Liszt’s thirteenth 
rhapsody. 
CHICcAGo OPERA REPERTORY, 

Following is the repertory, with little prospect of 
change, which will be offered by the Chicago Opera 
Association at the Boston Opera House, commencing 
March 1. For novelties which have not been heard in 
Zosten will be noted Erlanger’s “Aphrodite,” Ravel’s 
“L’heure Espagnole,” the three short operas by Puccini, 
“Il Tabarro,” “Suor Angelica,” and “Gianni Schicchi”—and 
either Carpenter’s “Birthday of the Infanta” for a ballet, 
or Borowski’s “Boudour.” Galli-Curci operas will be “La 
Traviata” and Donizetti’s “Don Pasquale.” Mary Garden 
will appear in operas commonly associated with her name, 
such as “Aphrodite,” “Pelleas et Melisande,” and “Louise,” 
end also in her interesting version of Bizet’s “Carmen.” 
‘Lhe season opens with Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda” with 
Miss Raise in the title role. 

Monday evening, March 1, “La Gioconda”—Raisa, 
Claessens, Dolci, Rimini. Conductor, Marinuzzi. 

Tuesday evening, March 2, “La Traviata”—Galli-Curci, 
Noe, Schipa, Galeffi. Conductor Marinuzzi. 

Wednesday evening, March 3, “Aphrodite’—Garden, 
Johnson, Claessens. Conductor, Hasselmans. 

Thursday evening, March 4, “Aida”—Raisa, Van Gordon, 
Dolci, Rimini. Conductor, De Angelis. 

Friday evening, March 5, “Pelleas and Melisande”’— 
Garden, Claessens, Maguenat, Dufranne, Conductor, 


Charlier. 
Saturday afternoon, March 6. “L’Elisir d’Amore”’— 
Macbeth, Bonci, Rimini.. Conductor, Marinuzzi. 

Saturday evening, March 6, “Pagliacci” and “L’Heure 
Espagnole”—Ruffo, Lamont, Santillar; Gall, Maguenat. 
Conductors, Marinuzzi and Hasselmans. 

‘ Monday evening, March 8, “Louise’—Garden, Claessens, 
O'Sullivan, Dufranne. Conductor, Charlier. 

Tuesday evening, March 9, “Il Tabarro,” “Suor An- 
gelica” and “Gianni Schicchi”—Raisa, Gall, Herbert, 
Claessens, Van Gordon, Johnson, Galeffi. Conductor, 
Marinuzzi., 

Wednesday evening, March 10, “Rigoletto”’—Macbeth, 
Claessens, Schipa, Ruffo. Conductor, Marinuzzi. 

Thursday evening, March 11, “Thais’—Garden, Claes- 
sens, O'Sullivan, Dufranne. Conductor Charlier. 

Friday evening, March 12, “Don Pasquale” and ballet, 
either “Boudour” on “Birthday of the Infanta’’—Galli- 
Curci, Schipa, Rimini. Conductor, D’Angelis. 

Saturday afternoon, March 13, “Carmen”—Garden, 
Santillar, O'Sullivan, Baklanoff. Conductor, Marinuzzi. 

Saturday evening, March 13, “Masked Ball”—Raisa, 
Macbeth, Van Gordon, Bonci, Rimini, Conductor, De 
Angelis. 

Joser Luevinne Gives RECITAL, 

Josef Lhevinne, the noted Russian pianist, who has 
seldom been heard in Boston, came back to this city after 
a long absence for a recital on Saturday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 7, in Jordan Hall. Mr. Lhevinne’s program com- 
prised D’Albert’s arrangement of a prelude and fugue by 
Bach; Beethoven’s sonata in A major (op. 109); 
Schumann’s symphonic studies; Balakireff’s transcription 
of Glinka’s “L’Alouette,” and his own Oriental fantasia 
“Islamey;” three preludes by Rachmaninoff, Saint-Saéns’ 
arrangement of the “Chorus of Dervishes” by Beethoven, 
and Dohnanyi’s “Etude-Caprice.” Mr, Lhevinne gave 
ample demonstration of the fact that he is a master of his 
instrument. Possessed of prodigious technic and musician- 
ship, this pianist always plays with authority, but not 
always with that communicating ardor of spirit which 
springs from emotional as well as mental understanding 
of the music. Mr, Lhevinne was warmly applauded by a 
good sized audience, 

Boston QuINTET REepeAts Success 1n CONCERT. 


Last Wednesday evening, February 11, in Steinert Hall, 
Hans Ebell’s Boston Quintet scored a brilliant success at 
its second concert of the season with a memorable per- 
formance of Florent Schmitt’s famous quintet for piano, 
two violins, viola, and cello. This work was completed 
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PROGRAM 
. Caro son tua Cosi (Temistocle) 
. La vezzossa pastorella (18th century) 
. Monologue et Air (Iphigenie en Tauride) 


. Three songs from Cycle “Strings of Life” 
Doubting Heart 
Wounded Heart 
Broken Heart 


b. The Traveler 
. The Neckan* 


. L'Invitation au Voyage 

a ae ND Is a's 0. bs Wi a yh ain pain eel Szulc 
. Le Rouet Paladilhe 
. Celle que je préfére Fourdrain 
. Les Nuages 


. Reynardine—Donegal version of Ulster Ballad 
. Gartan Mother's Lullaby—County Donegal 
. The Next Market Day—Ulster Ballad 


. Pierrot and the Moon Maiden 


k Old Irish 


Cyril Scott 
Jean Davidson 


*The “Neckan in Norwegian Mythology is similar to the 
French legendary character of “Ondine,” ‘the “Water Witch.” 


Elimer Zoller at the Piano 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
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in 1908 and was heard in April, 1909, at a concert of the 
Cercle Musical, Paris, when it was highly praised. It had 
not been heard before in this city, presumably because of 
its length and difficulties. There are three long movements, 
intricate and exacting, generally dramatic and occasionally 
symphonic in character. The thematic material is well 
conirdsted and is developed with great invention and skill 
in workmanship, The music is intense, even moving, and 
there are passages of beauty, as in the slow movement. 
Nevertheless, all these welcome qualities did not compen- 
sate for the absence of any inspired feeling that would 
kindle the emotions. It is interesting music, though almost 
altogether cerebral, and a large audience rewarded the 
sympathetic, and musicianly playing of the quintet with 
vigorous applause. Mr. Ebell, the pianist, and his associ- 
ates—Josef di Natale, first violinist; Robert Gundersen, 
second violinist; Vladimir Berlin, viola, and Alma La 
Palme, cello—merit rich praise for their daring, and, for 
their excellent performance. The concert closed with 
Haydn’s charming and tuneful quartet, op. 64, No. 3. 

GERTRUDE TINGLEY WARMLY APPLAUDED IN SONG RECITAL. 

Gertrude Tingley, a charming mezzo contralto of this 
city, made a distinctly favorable impression at her debut 
recital Tuesday evening, February 10, in Jordan Hall, 
Her exceptionally interesting program was as follows: 
Caldara, “Come rassio di sol;” Scarlatti, “Se Florindo e 
fedele;” Clara Schumann, “Among the Shadows;” Cor- 
nelius, “Violets;” Rimsky-Korsakoff, “Nature’s Voice” 
and “Wooing of the Waters;” Franck, “La Procession ;” 
Dubois, “Par le sentier;” Massenet, “Crepuscule;” Tre- 
misot, “Novembre;” Hahn, “Trois jours de vendage;” 
Massenet, “Les adieuz de Divonne” (from “Sapho”) ; 
Kramer, “The Faltering Dusk ;” Ireland, “Spring Sorrow ;” 
Scott, “A Song of London;” Peterson, children’s songs 
from the “‘Australian Bush.” “A _ Little Aboriginee,” 
“Kangaroo Song;”’ Cadman, “Her Shadow” from “Shane- 
wis.” 

Although her program was preponderantly dark and 
serious, it offered ample test of this singer’s abilities as 
singer and musician, Miss Tingley’s voice is warm and 
full, especially in the lower registers, and she controls it 
with commendable skill. She is not carried away by the 
emotional force of her music; neither is she unresponsive 
to its appeal. Sincerity stamps her singing—a quality 
which will help her more and more to stir the imagination 
of her listeners and to become an effective interpreter. 
Miss Tingley’s singing was particularly praiseworthy. in 
Scarlatti’s charming song, Massenet’s well-liked “Crepus- 
cule,” and in the beautiful aria from his “Sapho.” She 
was recalled many times and forced to repeat a number 
of her pieces. Mrs. Dudley Fitts was, as usual, a 
sympathetic accompanist. 

YsAYE AND ELMAN Give Joint RECITAL. | 

Repeating their successful experiment of last spring, 
Eugene Ysaye and Mischa Elman, the renowned violinists, 
joined forces again to play pieces for two violins last 
Sunday evening, February 8, at Symphony Hall, the event 
attracting a capacity audience which took all the available 
space in the auditorium, The popular virtuosos were 
heard in Mozart's concertante in D major, Bach’s concerto 
in D minor, Molique’s concertante in F major, and in six 
relatively light duets by Godard—a well-varied list. Indi- 
vidually and collectively the violinists renewed’ old 
pleasures and proved again that they complemented each 
other admirably. To be sure, Mr. Ysaye did not always 
command the technical surety or the glowing tone of his 
younger team-mate. But it would be ungracious to seek 
flaws in such eloquent, masterful and thoroughly enjoyable 
performance. The audience was keenly appreciative, not- 
withstanding the nature of the program, and the artists 
were recalled again and again. 

Georce SMirH AGAIn WINs Distinct SUCCcEss. 

George Smith, the young pianist who proved himself 
an artist of great skill at his debut recital here last fall, 
confirmed that impression at a second concert Wednesday 
afternoon, February 11, in Jordan Hall. He played eight 
numbers from Chopin, Schumann’s “Carnival at Vienna,” 
Grieg’s seldom heard “Scenes of Norwegian Life,” and 
pieces by Bach, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. Mr. Smith 
gave another pleasurable demonstration of his splendid 
tulents—formidable technic, poetic understanding, and 
command of touch, tone, and nuance. He is unquestion- 
ably a pianist to be reckoned with. « & 


Schipa in “History Making” Performance 


Tito Schipa, the youngest leading tenor now in grand 
opera, will have two appearances this week at the Lex- 
ington Theater. On Friday evening he will sing “Rigo- 
letto.” This is one of the roles Schipa has made his 
sensational reputation with, having sung it in Madrid, 
Buenos Ayres and at the La Scala in Italy. Promi- 
nently featured in the cast will be Galli-Curci and 
Titta Ruffo, the strongest combination of stars that the 
Chicago management has announced. This perform- 
ance of “Rigoletto” should go down in history. Schipa’s 
other appearances will be in “Sonnambula” (day to be 
announced) with Galli-Curci, which is to be given for 
the reason that innumerable requests have come to the 
management for a repetition of this opera since its 
first presentation the week before last. 

Schipa will in all probability appear at the Hippo- 
drome on the evening of Sunday, February 29. He 
will at that time sing two songs from the “Argentine” 
—“Ay, Ay, Ay” and “Granadinas”—which have never 
been sung in this country, although in South America 
they are very popular. The lyrics of both songs are in 
Spanish. Schipa, by the way, celebrates his twenty- 
eighth birthday on Saturday, February 21. He is giv- 
ing a dinner and dance to his fellow artists of the Chi- 
cago association and his friends. The birthday party 
will take place at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel in the Crystal 
Room, 


Walter Saves the Day 


How little an audience knows all that may be hap- 
pening back of a seemingly smooth program! Toscha 
Seidel was the soloist at the second concert of the 
Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, pres- 
ident, which took place on Tuesday evening, February 
10. The concert was scheduled to begin at 8.30, and 
when the hour arrived Mr. Seidel was there, but his 
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accompanist had failed to show up. ' Telephone in- 
quiry at his home brought forth the information that 
he had started. After waiting fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, it was decided to go ahead with the program, the 
chorus singing two of its groups. Still there was no 
accompanist. A call for help was immediately sent to 
Joseph Knecht, conductor of the Waldorf-Astoria Or- 
chestra, and in response Oscar Walter came upstairs, 
was introduced to Mr. Seidel, picked up the music, 
walked aut on the stage, and the program continued. 
Only those in the audience who knew Mr. Seidel’s 
regular accompanist dreamed that the young man at 
the piano was other than Mr. Kaufman, so excellent 
was his work at the piano. Nor is this all; Mr. Walter 
is equally skilled as a player of the violin and viola, 


CHICAGO OPERA 


(Continued from page 23.) 

“Popular Fete in Palermo,” as the fourth movement, had 
proved largest in scope and by far the most valuable in 
its general musical tone, wherein every resource of in- 
strumentation had permitted the orchestra and chorus to 
attain a fine climax. It was a terrible shock to hear the 
poor waltz for the third time, just following the grand 
climax, 

After the intermission Mr. Galeffi began with Rossini’s 
“Largo al factotum” and had to add the “Eri tu,” from 
“The Masked Ball.” and the “Prologue to “Pagliacci.” 
amid scenes of wildest enthusiasm.’ It was just so much 
more difficult for Miss Van Gordon to follow, yet with 
a “Hamlet” aria she was still able to hold her audience, 
which also recalled her for another selection. The four 
vocalists joined the orchestra in giving the “Rigoletto” 
quartet, and Mr. de Angelis closed the concert with the 
“Rakocsy” march from Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” 


More March Dates for Winifred Byrd 


Continuous additional dates being booked for Winifred 
Byrd attest to that pianist‘s growing popularity. Last 
week the following engagements were added to an already 
full calendar for March: Rochester, N. Y., March 5; 
Richmond, Va., March 29, and Norfolk, Va., March 31. 


Langenhan Soloist with New People’s Symphony 

On Sunday evening, February 22, at Carnegie Hall, 
Christine Langenhan will appear as assisting artist with 
the New People’s Symphony Orchestra, Louis Frohman, 
conductor. 
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Jordan and Amato in Brooklyn 


Under the auspices of the Morse Dry Dock and Repair 
Company, a concert for the benefit of the Norwegian and 
Bay Ridge Hospitals will be given at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, on Saturday evening, February 28. 
The Morse Dry Dock Band, under the direction of Lieut. 
W. S. Mygant, N. Y. G. Reserve, is scheduled to play the 
Handel “Largo,” the overture to Massenet’s “Phedre,” the 
“Peer Gynt” suite and selections from the second act of 
“Aida.” The Morse Quartet of men’s voices will be heard 
in a group of songs, and the soloists are to be Mary Jor- 
dan, contralto, and Pasquale Amato, baritone, who will 
give arias and a group of songs. 
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ALFREDO MARTINO 


The eminent Vocal Teacher and Author of “The 
Mechanism of the Human Voice,” announces that he 
has secured the following authorities for his faculty: 
Mr, CESARE SODERO, Conductor and Composer, 
will coach operatic repertoire; EDARDO TRUCCO, 


Composer, will direct a class in Music Reading; LUIGI ALBERTIERI, World’s Ballet Master and Stage 
Director, will direct and coach stage deportment. For Terms and Dates address 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF “BEL CANTO” 


131 Riverside Drive, New York 
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FLUTE TRIO A FEATURE OF 
LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Tandler Forces Give Excellent Program—M. T. A. 


Holds Annual Banquet—Constance Balfour Sings 
for Santa Monica Club—Grace Wood Jess 
Charms in Folksong Program—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., February 1, 1920.—Although there 
was no soloist for the concert given January 25, by the 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, Adolph Tandler, con- 
ductor, a large audience assembled to hear the delightful 
program, finely rendered, The Debussy number, “L’Apres 
midi d’un Faun,” was repeated and received the same 
poyee imaginative touch at the hands of Mr. Tandler 

when it was given at the Friday afternoon concert. 

‘ trio for flutes was the offering instead of the usual 
soloist. Leonardo DeLorenzo, solo Autist, is an exceptional 
artist, and, as he was ably assisted by other members of 
the flute section, this unusual number created a great deal 


of interest. 
“Chopinia,” “March of the 
suite completed the program. 
ScHUMANN-Hernk’s Ittwess Causes Mucu Recrer, 


Priests” and “Caucasian” 


Great regret and anxiety was felt when the dates for 
the Schumann-Heink concerts were cance led, owing to the 
iliness of the beloved singer. An eager audience had 
awaited the coming of the popular contralto, and many 
social affairs had been arranged in her honor. There was 


much disappointment when it became known that the 
concerts were postponed, 


L. A. M. T. A. ANNuAL BANQUET. 


The annual banquet of the Los Angeles Music Teachers’ 
Association was held at the tea room of the Little Theater 
Building on Monday evening, January 19. After the 
installation of the new officers, several speeches gave 
pleasure to the assembled musicians and guests. Mrs. 
Arthur Perry sang the “Habanera” from “Carmen” de- 
hightfully. Roland Paul was heard to advantage in a 
popular love song, and others participating in the program 
were Anna Ruzena Sprotte, who gave a_pianologue; 
Emma Porter Makinson, who was heard in dialect songs, 
accompanying herself on the banjo; Grace Widney Mabee, 
who sang old time songs in costume, and the smali 
daughter of Elizabeth Jordan Eichelberger, who did two 
quaint dances exquisitely. 

The following are the new officers for the year: presi- 
dent, C. Adelaide Trowbridge; vice-president, Eva 
Francis Pike; recording secretary, Grace Viersen; 
corresponding secretary, Lilian J. Backstrand; treasurer, 
Mrs. Norton Jamieson; chairman of committees, Arthur 
M. Perry, membership ; Jessie Weimar, program and press; 
kmma Bartlett, house; John Bettin, finance, and Earl 
Meeker, audition. 


ConsTaNce BALrour SINGs For CLUB. 


Constance Balfour sang for the Santa Monica Bay 
Woman’s Club, giving pleasure with a number of songs 
by Charles Ferry, who accompanied her. She closed her 


program with Grace Freebey’s “Wind” cycle, which is 
especially suited to her voice. 


Grace Woop Jess CHARMS IN Fork Sonc ProcramM. 


Fresh from a successful eastern tour, Grace Wood Jess 
was heard for the first time this season on Thursday 
afternoon, January 29, at the Los Angeles Country Club 
in a very unusual program of folk songs and legends. 
Much has been said in praise of Mrs. Jess’ art, but to 
those who knew her only by reputation and who heard 
her for the first time, the exquisite quality of her singing 
voice and her strong dramatic talent were a revelation. 

From the tender little Irish song, “I Once Loved a Boy,” 
one of the first on the program, down to the Old French 
songs of the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries, which were 
the closing numbers, every variety of tone color was em- 
ployed. d was in the group of Russian songs, however, 
that the dramatic power of this artist was made apparent. 
In these she was ably assisted by Ariadna Roumanova, 
who wrote the musical setting of the intensely dramatic 

m, “Child, May Dear God Have Pity,” which Mrs. Jess 
1ad  dadivenned in her search for interesting folk lore. 

Mme. Roumanova is one of the interesting members of 
a group of Russians, who have recently come to Los 
Angeles. She is a composer of distinction and is eagerly 
welcomed as an addition to the musical activities of this 
city. 

With the exception of the Russian songs, Charles T. 
Ferry supplied the accompaniments for Mrs, Jess, and his 
playing was all that could be desired. Mr. Ferry is also 
a newcomer. He, too, is a composer of some delightful 
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songs, and is likewise a distinct acquisition to the musical 
circles here, 

It is sincerely hoped that this enjoyable and instructive 
rogram may be given where the general public may hear 
irs. Jess. It is certain that seldom has anything ap- 

proaching it in charm been heard here. Mrs. Jess’ voice 
might be termed a mezzo soprano with an unusual low 
quality, which makes it possible for her to give the Negro 
spirituals such a depth of tenderness. Her singing of 
“Nobody Knows the Trouble I See” was really touching. 


INTERESTING Trio HEARD IN RECITAL. 
On Monday evening, January 26, the trio composed of 


of all who saw them, 


a five months’ old baby son. 





Unique Appearance Results in Return Engagement 

Portland, Ore., January 19, 1920.—The impression made 
by the Gray-Lhevinne concert at the huge Municipal Audi- 
torium will not soon be forgotten and the charm of the 
Gray-Lhevinne personalities is graven deep into the hearts 


Several interviews were given much space and interest 
was expressed in the fact that Estelle Gray-Lhevinne has 
The Oregonian published the 
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GRAY-LHEVINNE CONCERT 
CHARMS PORTLANDERS 


scholarly leadership of Ferdinand Dunkley, the programs, 
rich in variety and artistic finish, obtain wide interest. 
The recent event was a personal triumph for John Hand, 
the American tenor, who was the club’s soloist on the 
cecasion, as well as a pronounced revelation in high 
attainment for the ensemble which gave unusually am- 
bitious numbers with smoothness and precision under Mr. 
Dunkley’s baton. A feature of the closing choral was 
the supplementing of the sympathetic work of the club's 
accompanist at the piano, Adrienne Marcovich, with 
harp obligato played by Jane Little, a young local harpist 
of note, Also of special interest was the presentation of 
several compositions of its director, Ferdinand Dunkley, 


May McDonald Hope, Alexander Saslavsky and Axel 
Simonsen played an interesting program of works by 
Haydn, Lekeu and Rachmaninoff. The only flaw in the 
program was the lack of opportunity given to hear more 
of Axel Simonsen’s beautiful cello work, chiefly because 
the ensemble work in the two trios did not admit of it. 
Mr. Saslavsky’s playing is virile, that of Mrs. Hope, 


trilliant. 


Notes, 


The new musicians who have come here to fill engage- 
ments with the two symphony orchestras, are rapidly 
socially. 
Among them are Sylvain Noack and his charming. wife, 
who entertained at their home on Vermont avenue last 
week, this being the first of a series of informal gatherings 
contemplated by the Philharmonic concertmaster and Mrs. 


making homes and establishing themselves 


Noack. 


Charles Demorest, organist, is giving a series of con- 


certs at Hamburger’s. 


Minnie O'Neil, talented De Avirett pupil, played at the 
Kedondo, January 21, her program being composed of 


modern selections. 


Mary Gowans, contralto, is singing in the Mission Play, 


and thereby gaining stage experience. 


Alfred Wallenstein, the gifted cellist of the Philharmonic 
the close of 


Orchestra, will leave for the East, followin 


the orchestral season, to study with Pablo Casals. 


The Ellis Club gave its usual enjoyable concert on 
The principal 
Frederic 
J. W. 


Tuesday evening with local soloists. 
number of interest was an arrangement of 
Stevenson’s “An American Ace.” 
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N. Y. Evening Mail, Nov, 21, 1919: 
“A revelation; perfect poise and control of ap- 
parently limitless resources.” 
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following interview by Joseph MacQueen, with this head- 


g: 
“Estelle Gray Prefers Babe to Priceless Violin—Violin 


Star Says Her Five Months’ 
Old Youngster Is Her Greatest 
Treasure.” 

“Estelle Gray, who with 
Mischa Lhevinne appears in 
concert at the Municipal Audi- 
torium here tomorrow night 
(January 15), said yesterday at 
the Multnomah Hotel that she 
has one treasure that she 
values more than anything else 
in the world—her baby. 

“Now, everyone who has had 
anything to do with star vio- 
linists knows these folk of 
temperament look upon their 
Cremona violins as priceless 
articles, gifts direct from heav- 
en and Estelle Gray has a valu- 
able Cremona violin made in 
the year 1715. 

“‘Guess what my one treas- 
ure is?’ she asked solemnly. I 
‘bit’—hook, sinker and all— 
and, rashly: ‘Ah, I know; I 
used to play the violin myself, 
about ninety years ago, or so. 
Your one great treasure, less 
only than Heaven itself, is 
your old Cremona.’ 

“*Wrong,’ she laughed, and 
Mr. Lhevinne laughed also. 
‘My priceless treasure,’ said Es- 
telle Gray softly, ‘is my five 
months’ old baby. He is the 
dearest baby, the best in all 
the world.’ 

“‘Then in private life you 
are—— ‘Mrs. Mischa Lhe- 
vinne; we call ourselves the : 
Gray-Lhevinnes because we cannot be separated even in 
name,’ answered the young violin star. 

“It seems that the Gray-Lhevinne summer home is 
called ‘Heartcraft Court’ (after their management), and 
is located on Sunny Cove, Alameda, Cal., right across the 
bay from San Francisco. There the Gray-Lhevinnes rest 
each summer, when the concert season is concluded, and 
there baby Lhevinne and his nurse and other admirers 
hold forth. The baby is named Viro, because he is such 
a manly little chap. 

“Estelle Gray-Lhevinne was born in California. At 
eleven she won the cap and gown from the University of 
the Pacific, then a four year scholarship in San Francisco, 
and prize after prize in New York. She has toured in 
concert in different parts of Europe, and came home to 
America for four long transcontinental tours.” 

It seems that the art of this little violinist has deepened 
this year. The day after the concert in the vast Auditorium 
the Portland papers were filled with the warmest praise of 
“the dark haired, dark eyed artist with a speaking voice 
like a silver bell.”. She made herself a personal guide to 
all the music played by describing it beforehand. She 
spoke with a far reaching, sweetly toned voice with simple 
charm that made the audience like her. Several papers 
proclaimed her a “star that seems to take no consideration 
of the difficulties of technic, having a tone of spun gold 
and a technic that dazzles.” 

“Above all, the outstanding feature of the Gray-Lhe- 
vinne concerts is simplicity,” said Vallin in the Journal 
on January 16. “A concert that is different, truly,” said 
Aileen Brong in the telegram of same date. N. T. 


MIDWINTER ST. CECILIA 
CLUB CONCERT BRILLIANT 
TACOMA EVENT 





John Hand, as Soloist, Wins Personal Triumph—Com- 
positions of Conductor Ferdinand Dunkley Fea- 
tured—Violinists’ Club Assists Community 
Assemblies—Mrs. Anderson’s Singing at 
Pershing Reception Pleases—Notes 


Tacoma, Wash., January 22, 1920.—-The midwinter con- 
cert of the St. Cecilia Club attracted a representative 
attendance of music lovers on January 20. The club 
concerts are given complimentary to associate members 
and friends, and have been for years among leading social 
and musical offerings of the season. Rehearsed under the 


music store window before their concert. 


by the chorus, __ : aoe 
Mr. Hand making his second appearance in this city 
was received with a tumult of applause. His opening 





VIRO, 


The five months’ son of the Gray-Lhevinnes. 
piano, a poster gotten up by the City of Portland as a display for the Sherman Clay 


The above picture shows, behind the 


Little Viro is seen here making a big noise 
on his little piano. 


number, the aria from “La Gioconda,” carried his audience 
back in mental vision to the summer night in the Tacoma 
stadium, when they had first heard the beautiful quality 
and carrying power of his voice. At the St. Cecilia con 
cert the tenor sang two groups rich in American and Irish 
ballads, and responded generously to encores including 
among his presentations Mr. Dunkley’s composition, “The 
Errand of the Rose.” Mr. Hand was supported with the 
able work at the piano of La Var Jensen 
Viotinists’ CLup Assists COMMUNITY ASSEMBLIES. 

The Ensemble Violinists’ Club, one of Tacoma’s leading 
musical organizations, was a special attraction at the first 
of a series of community events held in the city’s high 
school auditoriums. At the Stadium High School, com- 
munity singing was led by W. G. Alexander Ball, conduc- 
tor of music, with numbers by the Girls’ Glee Club, and 
at the Lincoln High School the choruses were directed by 
John Henry Lyons. The Violinists’ Club, which is con- 
ducted by C. E, Dunkleberger, who was a former pupil 
of Maud Powell, assisted at both assembly programs, 
Mrs. ANDERSON PLEASES ‘AS PERSHING ReEcePTION SovLotst. 

An outstanding feature of the Commercial Club's 
reception accorded General Pershing on January 21 was 
the singing of Mrs. Sydney Anderson, the favorite 
soprano, who was soloist. 

Notes, 

Among the guests present at the brilliant reception ac- 
corded General Pershing by Tacomans was Jane Oliver, 
a local pianist, who is a cousin of the General. Miss 
Oliver is a former pupil of George Kruger, of San 
Francisco, and was presented by him at her formal concert 
debut in that city. 

The Thule Male Chorus, a large and capable organiza- 
tion, gave the entire musical program at a song service 
held on January 18, at the First Lutheran Church. Many 
of the sturdy, beautiful songs and chorals of the North- 
land were featured. 

The first of a series of concerts by the newly organized 
Eiks’ Band delighted a large assemblage at the Elks’ 
Temple Auditorium, with Prof. John Kelly conducting, 
and Mrs. James MacPherson, a prominent soprano, as 
soloist. 

John Hand, who has been lavishly entertained during 
his stay in the city by members of the St. Cecilia Club, at 
whose recent concert he was soloist, came to the Pacific 
Coast cities from Salem, Ore., where he appeared, January 
15, with the Salem Choral Club, directed by John W. 
Todd, formerly of Tacoma. 

Mrs, J. C. Turney, supervisor of music in the Sumner 

(Continued on page 46) 
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LAKE VIEW SOCIETY ANNOUNCES 
ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST 


Four First Prizes of $100 Each and Two Second Prizes of $50 Included—Detroit Symphony Orchestra Visits 
Chicago and Scores Brilliant Success—Kreisler Again Draws Capacity House 


Chicago, IIL, February 14, 1920.—What Gabrilowitsch is 
accomplishing with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra was 
iully evidenced last Sunday afternoon, February 8, when 
this organization paid Chicago a visit under the direction 
of Wessels and Voegeli at Orchestra Hall. Remarkable 
results have been quickly obtained and with such a brilliant 
all-round musician as conductor, the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra cannot but be classed among the country’s best. 
'n the automobile city Gabrilowitsch has found some 
excellent material out of which he has moulded a body of 
players capable of setting a high standard in its playing 
of orchestral music. Only words of praise can be used as 
to the performance of the Detroit Orchestra here last 
Sunday of a most taxing program, The strong mental 
and power of Conductor Gabrilowitsch shone clearly 
the rendition of the Weber “Oberon” overture, 
I'schaikowsky E minor symphony The prelude 
and “Love Death” from Wagner's “Tristan and Isolde” 
were not heard, True, in this young organization there are to 
be found a few shortcomings, but so many and admirable 
are its qualifications that these are easily forgiven and one 
teels that it is only a matter of time before they will be 
overcome and smoothened out. The orchestra is well 
balanced, with a uniformity of musical ideals and intent 
and an organization from which much can be expected. 
In it Detroit has one of its strongest assets and best 
achievements. Would that there were more such cities 
interested enough in making themselves important music 
centers by the founding and maintaining of such a worthy 
organization, 

In the double capacity of conductor and piano soloist, 
Gabrilowitsch was a dominating figure, and his vital, force- 
ful conducting was as vastly stirring as his elevating, 
superb playing of the Mozart D minor piano concerto. 
Gabrilowitsch was acclaimed a hero by a large and most 
exuberant audience, 

Capacity House ror KREISLER CONCERT, 

\ record-breaking audience packed the Auditorium for 
Kreisler’s second recital there this season given on Sunday 
February 8 Though he offered a somewhat 
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different program than those he usually presents it brought 
the great violinist the tumultuous plaudits of the vast 
assemblage, who acclaimed him to the echo and called 
loudly for many more numbers than the printed list. It 
seems to matter not what Kreisler plays, enthusiasm runs 
rife throughout a Kreisler program. Last Sunday. he 
cftered the Mozart D major concerto, the Bach G minor 
sonata for violin alone and a group containing Rach- 
maninoft’s “Air,” a Brahms waltz played in memoriam 
of David Hochstein who had transcribed it for violin, 
“Danse Andalouse” by Granados, Kramer’s “Eklog” and 
two Paganini caprices. Carl Lamson was the admirable 
accompanist. 
OrcuestraA Seats Sotp Out ror Henry Marcu RECITAL. 

All the seats in the body of the house having been sold 
for the recital which that brilliant pianist, Harold Henry, 
is to give in Mandel Hall, on March 9, the University 
Orchestral Association announces that two hundred seats 
will be provided on the stage. 

Mase. GARRISON witH MENDELSSOHN CLUB. 


Finer singing than that set forth by Harrison M. 
Wild’s Mendelssohn Club at its second concert of the 
season at Orchestra Hall, Thursday evening, February 
12, would be difficult to imagine. So excellent is the 
work of this organization and so thoroughly enjoyable 
are the programs which Conductor Wild arranges, that 
each concert of the Mendelssohns means a sold out 
Soules and spontaneous enthusiasm. This was no ex- 
ception to the rule. Under Conductor Wild’s direction 
these male choristers have reached perfection in their 
art and their singing of Bryceson Treharne’s “The 
Wild Rose,” Cutter’s “Farewell,” Soderman’s “Peas- 
ant’s Wedding March,” Haydn’s “Maiden Fair, O 
Deign to Tell,” two negro spirituals arranged by Alex- 
ander Russell—“I’m Troubled in Mind” and “Didn't 
My Lord Deliver Daniel?”—Victor Herbert’s “Call to 
Freedom,” the Schubert-Liszt “Omnipotence,” James 
H. Rogers’ “This Is She,” Bauer’s “Strike Up,” Fay 
Foster’s “The Americans Come!” and Protheroe’s “The 
Victory,” left nothing to be desired and was some of 
the very best it has ever delivered—which speaks for 
itself to all those who know Conductor Wild and his 
Mendelssohnians. Extra numbers and repetitions were 
the order of the evening. As soloist Mabel Garrison 
covered herself with glory and scored hugely with the 
delighted auditors. Most alluring, charming and ex- 
quisite were her renditions of the aria from “Lucia,” 
the solo in Herbert's “Call to Freedom,” “Fleur des 
Alpes” arranged by Weckerlin, Tiersot’s “Tambourin,” 
John Prindle Scott's “To an Old Love” and John H. 
Densmore’s “Elf and Fairy.” Of course, the audience 
would not be cqntent with only this much, and, answer- 
ing insistent plaudits, Miss Garrison added several en- 
cores. 

Rose LuticeEr GANNON’s WESTERN TOUR, 

At the end of this month—which has been a very 
active one for her—Rose Lutiger Gannon, Chicago’s 
prominent contralto, will make a tour of Oklahoma, 
Texas, Kansas and Iowa. Her recent recital, under 
the auspices of the Evanston Woman's Club on Janu- 
ary 29, added another success to her lengthy list. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTEs, 

John J. Hattstaedt and Mrs. Hattstaedt have re- 
turned to Chicago, after a four weeks’ stay in the de- 
lightful climate of Miami, Fla. 

The American Conservatory is very much in the 
foreground again this season in the way of public mu- 
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sical activity. Several of its faculty have been heard in 
public recital; Heniot Levy is still to appear under 
F. Wight Neumann’s direction. Ruth Ray, a conser- 
vatory product, played with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, and another young artist is to receive the 
same honor. The conservatory regular Saturday after- 
noon recitals at Kimball Hall introduce much remark- 
able talent and the programs are of a high order. 
Eleanor Eastlake, an artist- pupil of Mme. Ragna 
Linne, has been engaged to sing with the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra, William Rothwell, conductor. 
An enthusiastic audience attended the recital at Kim- 
ball Hall, Saturday afternoon, February 7, under the 
auspices of the American Conservatory of Music. Piano 
and violin pupils gave a most interesting program. Of 
the piano numbers, all were creditably performed. 
W allace Steinberg’ s reading of the Mendelssohn “Spin- 
ning’ "and ‘Hunting” Songs deserves especial mention. Two 
of Mr. Girvin’s pupils played movements of concertos. 
Carlo Morelli gave an excellent reading of the allegro mod- 
erato from the Tschaikowsky in D major; David Pollo- 
koff played the first movement of the Mendelssohn in 
E minor. These won hearty applause, as did the other 
numbers on the program. 
Lake View Soctety’s ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST. 
The sixth annual scholarship contest of the Lake View 
Musical Society will be open to all qualified music students 
of Cook County. The society offers four first prizes of 
$100 each for piano, voice, violin and violoncello, and two 
second prizes of $50 each for piano and voice. The 
scholarship will be placed to the credit of the winning 
student for tuition with the teacher under whom the 
scholarship is won. Contestants must be under twenty- 
five years of age. No prize winners may compete the 
following season, and no contestant who has won a first 
prize will be elegible for another, A letter of application 
from the student, and a letter of recommendation from 
the teacher with whom the applicant shall have studied 
the whole of the present school year will be required. The 
contests are to be held in Barnum Hall, 633 Fine Arts 
Building, as follows: preliminary piano contest, Thursday, 
March 25, at 9:00 a. m.; preliminary voice contest, Friday, 
March 26, at 9:00 a. m. ; final voice contest, Friday, March 
26, at 1:00 p. m.; final piano contest, Thursday, April 1, 
at 9:00 a. m.; violin and violoncello contest, Friday, April 
2, at 9:00 a. m. A winners’ concert will be given in April, 
the date and place to be announced later. Those wishing 
to compete must file an application with the chairman of 
the committee, 800 Lyon and Healy Building, not later 
than March 20. Following are the requirements: 


PIANO 


1. First movement of a sonata. 
Choice of— 
Beethoven: op. 53, 57, 
110, Itt. 
Chopin: two sonatas. 
Schumann: two sonatas. 
Brahms: F minor. 
MacDowell: op. 45, 50. 
. Chopin etudes. 
Choice of— 
Any one of op, 


Nos. 3, 5, 6, 9 
Any one of op. 25. 
Nos. 1, 4, 7; 9. 

3. Bach. 
A fugue from the “Well Tem- 
pered Clavichora.”” or 
Chromatic fantasia and fugue. 
4.A short piece of lyric and 
romantic nature. The taste 
of the player will be con- 
sidered. 


except.ng 
109, 


10, excepting 
VIOLIN 
. First movement of a concerto. Sarabande, double No. 2. 
Choice of— Bouree, double No. 2. 
Mendelssohn, Ciaccona No. 
Bruch: No. 1, 3. Wieniawski: 
Wieniawski: No. 2. Wieniawski: scherzo tara; itelle 
Lalo. Spanish symphony. Saint-Saéns: rondo capriccioso. 
Tschaikowsky. Hubay: zephyr. 
Beethoven. Sarasate: caprice basque, zap- 
Saint-Saéns: ateado, zigeunerweisen. 
7. 4.A_ short piece showing taste 
hoice o of contestant. 
Prelude and f fugue No. 1 


polonaise No, 2. 


B minor, 


VOICE 
. Aria from a standard opera 2. Two short songs—one 
or oratorio. and one modern 
VIOLONCELLO 
2. Bach. 
Choice of- 
Prelude, G1 major sonata, 
Bouree, C major sonata. 
Sarabande, G major sonata. 
Herbert. 3. Pergolesi: canzonetta. 
Servais: morceau de concert, Popper 
op. 14. Vito. 
Boelmann: variations sympho- Chanson de la_villageoise. 
nique. Bruch: “Kol Nidrei.’ 


OrcHESTRA’s CHILDREN’s CONCERT, 

For the fourth program of the children’s concerts 
which the Chicago Symphony Orchestra has inaugu- 
rated this year and which have proved such a tremen- 
dous success, a novel feature was introduced in the 
playing as soloist of little eight year old Anita Malkin, 
violinist and daughter of the first cellist of the orches- 
tra. 


classic 


. First movement of a concerto. 
Choice of — 

Saint-Saéns. 

Lalo. 

Romberg. 


Ricuarp F, Sritter’s StupENTs To REHEARSE. 

Richard F. Stiller will give a rehearsal of his stu- 
dents at his residence, 1444 Farwell avenue, on the 
evening of March 20. The following pupils will take 
part: Helen Sayler, Elsa Long, Dotty Lee, Vera 
Krohns, Irene Hanley, Doris Long, Jennie Goldsmith, 
Kate Blum, Marj Quinn, Sadie Harding, Myrtle Stel- 
ler, John Ford, Jacob Kohen, Tom Wallace, Otto Sull- 
berger and Henry Schueller. 

Cuicaco Musicat CoLiece Notes. 

Carl D. Kinsey and Mrs. Kinsey returned from Califor- 
nia last Sunday. Lorraine Earnest, student of Leon Same- 
tini, and David Marcus, student of Alexander Raab, gave 
a successful recital. at Aurora, Ill., January 25. A recital 
was given January 20 by Esther M. Kolste, student of the 
college, at Red Wing, Minn. Walton Pyre is presenting 
his pupils in weekly Friday night programs in Recital Hall, 
Room 43. Both plays and expression programs are of- 
fered. The program last Friday was given by Ruth Ross, 
Florence Lagoni, Helen Jean Fisk, Mildred Bray and 
Wayne L. Moore. 

The Chicago Musical College School of Opera presented 
on Saturday morning in Ziegfeld Theater the second and 
third acts of “Rigoletto” and the first act of Mozart's 
“Marriage of Figaro.” The casts were as follows: Silida’! 
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Rindon as Gilda, Sylvia Loder as Maddelena, Esther This- 
tleton as Giovanni, Robert Clifton Long as Rigoletto, H. 
Waldo Smith as ‘the Duke, and Carroll D. Kearns as 
Sparafucile; and in “The Marriage of Figaro”: Lowell 
Wadmund as the Count, Lygia Zebrocki as usanna, Blos- 
som Churan as Cherubine, Dr. G. Urbanowicz as Figaro, 
Thelmer Johnson as Don Basilio, and Gertrude Gipson as 
Marcelline, 
Rurg Ray’s BrivuiaAnr Desut with ORCHESTRA, 

Brilliant, indeed, was the first appearance with the Chi- 
cago Symphon Orchestra of Ruth Ray, the young vio- 
linist whose debut in New York in the fall was a veritable 
triumph. Few are the debutantes heard here who have 
scored such a tremendous success as was Miss Ray’s as 
the orchestra’s soloist, showing that a prophet is not with- 
out honor in his own town, she being a Chicago girl. 

Echoes of her New York success had preceded her, and 
let it be said right here that Ruth Ray lived up to and even 
surpassed all expectations. The vehicle on which she rode 
to triumph was the Mendelssohn E minor concerto, which, 
though a most grateful number, does not sufficiently allow 
one to judge the thorough prowess of a violinist. Be that 
as it may, Ruth Ray’s playing is such as to convince one 
from the very first note that there is a violinist with quali- 
fications out of the ordinary, one who commands admira- 
tion by her convincing yet simple, unaffected way. An 
artist to be reckoned with, this young girl has much charm, 
interest and worth to offer and displays the skill, 
ciscretion and taste of a virtuoso. In her playing of the 
concerto there was prominent throughout the poise, suavity 
and assurance of more mature artists, many of whom she 
would make blush by her thorough appreciation of musical 
values, rhythmic instinct and true intonation. These are 
salient points in Miss Ray’s interpretation, which disclosed 
also a technic brilliant and clean cut, bowing remarkable 
for its exactness and grace, and a tone of elegant richness, 
velvety smoothness, virility and loveliness. Hats off to 
Ruth Ray, a young American girl who has more than 
made good and who, no doubt, before long will occupy a 
coveted place in the front rank among violinists of the 
cay. Conductor Stock and his men deserve high com- 
mendation for the admirable support given Miss Ray, bet- 
ter than which could not be asked. 

Dvorsky’s symphonic narrative, “The Haunted Castle,” 
struck the novel note. Somewhat lengthy, the number is a 
tonal illustration of a poem by J. L. McLane, and Josef 
Hofmann (the real Dvorsky) has written for it beauti- 
fully picturesque music, the value of which is lost, how- 
ever, unless one reads McLane’s poem. The orchestra 
gave this and the Mozart G minor symphony and the 
“Rienzi” overture valuable readings. 

ApoLto CLus Sincs Hapiey’s “New Earru.” 

Presenting Wolf-Ferrari’s “The New Life’ and Henry 
Hadley’s “The New Earth,” the Apollo Musical Club, 
under Harrison M. Wild’s direction, offered its second 
concert Of the season in Orchestra Hall, Monday evening, 
February 9. This was the first hearing in (¢ ‘hicago of the 
Hadley ode, which proved a worthy, stirring novelty of 
martial type, full of march rhythm which predominates 
throughout and the “Song of the Marching Men” which 
comes as a,closing cliniax are its chief, moving features. 
Also of unusual merit are the lullaby for women’s voices 
and a chorus for men, all of which make Hadley’s ode 
worthy, interesting and captivating. It was in this that 
the Apollos set forth their best work of the evening. Ex- 
cellent in tonal balance and power, and precise in attack, 
their performance was of that distinguished merit which 
Harrison M. Wild is so capable of obtaining. Novel, 
flowing with charming color and tune, unusually conceived 
as to choral and vocal arangement and instrumentation, 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “New Life” is a work of great beauty, 
and, although the singing of the Apollos was not up to its 
high standard in this—unsteadiness being noticeable in 
spots—the cantata in itself pleased greatly and won high 
favor. “The New Life” requires two semen eet a so- 
prano, who on this occasion was Mae Graves Atkins, but 
the bigger burden falls on the shoulders of the baritone, 
Reinald Werrenrath. Mrs. Atkins had but one solo and 
that in the prologue, which she invested with her high, 
clear, bell-like voice of beautiful, rich quality, and she 
revealed herself an artist in the best sense of the word. 
Although she had little opportunity in either the Wolf- 
Ferrari or the Hadley works to show her true metal, she 
made each chance count and won distinct success. Mrs. 
Atkins is a newcomer here and by her work on this occa- 
sion proved a most worthy addition to Chicago’s coterie. 
Although somewhat hampered with a cold Mr. Werrenrath 
made much of the baritone part which requires both vocal 
and elocutionary talent, which he did with his accustomed 
art, taste and skill. Also in the Hadley ode, although he 
had little to do, he did it as well as could be expected 
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under the conditions. Rose Lutiger Gannon sang the con- 
tralto solos in “The New Earth” with telling effect, her 
gorgeous organ showing its depth and richness to fine ad- 
vantage. Mrs. Gannon, one of the best contraltos of 
which Chicago boasts, is a most reliable artist and can 
always be depended upon to give pleasure and entire satis- 
faction. The most grateful solo is given to the tenor, 
sung by Alfred Kanberg, who possesses an agreeable 
voice, which, however, he should use with more discretion. 
The Choir of St. James Episcopal Church and the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra also assisted, and under Mr. Wild’s 
vigorous and precise beat gave good account of them- 
selves. 
Sipyt SAMMIs MacDermip Stupto. 

The following are among the current activities from 
the studio of Sibyl Sammis MacDermid: Doris Doe, 
contralto, will be soloist next Sunday at the First Church 
of Christ in Evanston. Sibyl Sammis MacDermid sang 
at the Illinois Athletic Club on Sunday afternoon and 
will sing for the Ridge Women’s Club at the LaSalle 
Hotel, Thursday, February 18. Grace Davis Holverschied, 
soprano, will appear in South Bend, Ind., the last week 
in February. 

ILtNEss Postpones OrNSTEIN RECITAL, 
Leo Ornstein, composer-pianist, will 
the recital scheduled for Thursday 

The new date will be announced 


Owing to illness, 
not be able to give 
evening, February 19. 
later. 

CLEVELAND BoHNeEtT Proves ExceptioNAL ACCOMPANIST 

It is one thing to know how to arrange an unusual vo- 
cal program and another to be able to back up the interest 
by an unusual delivery of it. At her song recital at 
Kimball Hall, Tuesday evening, February 10, Jennie F. W. 
Johnson accomplished the former but the latter proved 
beyond her and she offered some of the most monotonous 
singing heard here in some time. The lack of variety in 
her interpretations is probably the result of too much 
teaching and no—or very little—recital work. She has 
many friends, who were on hand and applauded every- 
thing she did. For this writer the most enjoyable part 
of the program was the playing of Cleveland Bohnet, 
who by his expert accompaniments, revealed himself a 
most admirable artist. Artist-accompanist nowadays 
are few and Mr. Bohnet is among those few who make 
their accompaniments stand out as beautiful tone pictures, 
exquisite in detail, and he did his best to invigorate an 
otherwise tiresome recital. 


Leaves For CANADIAN Dates, 


Richard Czerwonky, prominent violinist, left Chicago 
this week for Winnipeg, where the Trio Aeolienne, of 
which he is violinist, gives four concerts for the Board of 
Trade. Among the program numbers will be Mendels- 
sohn’s D minor trio and Mr, Czerwonky’s own trio in E 
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flat major. At his annual Chicago recital on March 25, 
Mr. Czerwonky will play for the first time in Chicago a 
number from the pen of that most versatile composer 
Heniot Levy, called “Passacaglia,” and Three Sketches of 
his own, which are still in manuscript. 

JEANNETTE DurNo TO PLAY IN INDIANA. 

That popular Chicago pianist, Jeannette Durno, will 
play her next recital at Logansport, Ind., on February 23. 
So far, the season has been an exceptionally busy one for 
Miss Durno, who has just returned from a most success- 
ful tour of the South and West. 

JEANNETTE Cox, 


Aurore La Croix ‘ ‘Gives Piano a Son!’ 


On the day after Aurore La Croix, that sterling young 
pianist played in Concord, N. H., the Concord Evening 
Monitor said, among many other very complimentary re- 
marks, that if the piano has not itself a soul, she gave it 
one. An equally fine impression was made by this artist 
when she appeared at the Abbott Academy at Andover, 
Mass., on January 24. In East Orange, N. J., she played 
with Maurice Dambois on January 9, and one of the 
Newark papers praised her highly for her artistic work. 
In referring to her rendition of a Chopin study, the critic 
of the journal in question said: “A flashing nerve-—a 
tingling display of virtuosity excited vigorous applause.” 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


(Continued from page 43) 
schools, is receiving congratulations upon the highly suc- 
cessful presentations of an operetta given by combined 
choruses of the schools, in which she wag assisted by 
Ferris Calavan, pianist, and Mrs, Dewitt M. Evans, of 
Tacoma. 

An interesting collection of English songs, translated 
into Chinook, has just been published by Mrs. L. Downey- 
Bartlett, an authority on Indian lore. The first song in 
the volume, which is picturesquely bound and dedicated 
to the pioneers of the great Northwest is, “America.” 
Among others are “My Old Kentucky Home,” “Ben Bolt,” 
“I Cannot Sing the Old Songs,” “The Old Oaken Bucket,” 
et 
Tacoma teachers recently presenting pupils in interesting 
ard largely attended recitals were Frederick Kloepper and 
Emily L. Thomas at the Puget Sound Conservatory of 
Music, Katherine Robinson at the Chamber of Commerce 
Building, David P. Nason at the First Baptist Church, and 
Bernice Relf at the Temple of Music. Miss Relf’s pupils 
were assisted by Stella Riehl, violinist, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Nason Chamberlain, soprano, K. M. K 


SEATS FOR HEIFETZ’S SEATTLE 
RECITAL ALL SOLD IN TWO HOURS 


Additional Appearance Arranged for Hundreds Turned 
Away—Violinist Completely Conquers His Audi- 
ence—First Local Hearing of Debussy’s “After- 
noon of-a Faun”—Amphion Society Sings 
for High Schools—Kirchner Trio in 
Concert—Composers’ Club Pre- 
sents Works by Women 
Members 

Seattle, Wash., January 29, 1920.—At the artist concerts 
given by the Ladies’ Musical Club sold out houses are the 
rule, but it remained for Heifetz, who appeared at the 
second concert of the season's series, to break all records 
in the matter of quick sales. The entire house was sold 
within two hours and so many hundreds were left without 
seats that the club immediately arranged for an additionai 
recital, The West does not always agree with the East 
in the matter of artists. For this reason the West was 
waiting to decide for itself just where this new violin king 
should be placed. It required but a movement of the so- 
nata which opened the program for the audience to show 
what had been the decision, and those who have been at- 
tendants of all the recitals in Seattle since its beginning 
musically cannot recall any such demonstration in the way 
of real enthusiasm, The artist was very gracious in his re- 
sponse to the reception given him, playing many additional 
rumbers as encores, 

First Loca, Hearinec or Desussy’s Work. 

Director Spargur is not afraid of unlucky days or num- 
bers, and possibly to prove it he chose the thirteenth sym- 
phony of Haydn as the principal offering for the Friday 
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night concert of the regular series. The work was de- 
lightfully played. Other numbers included the “Menuet 
des Follets” and the “Dance des Sylphs” from the Berlioz 
“Damnation of Faust,” “Tam o’ Shanter,” by George 
Chadwick, and the poem, “Afternoon of a Faun,” by De- 
tussy, which received its first local hearing. 


Ampuion Society Sincs ror Hicn ScHoots. 

The Amphion Society, under the direction of Claude 
Madden, repeated the program of its winter concert at 
the Broadway High School on January 16, for the benefit 
of the students of the school. The club was assisted by 
W. B. Edgers, who sang a group of tenor songs and re- 
sponded to several encores with other numbers. 

The Amphion Society, whose membership is composed 
of singing business men, makes a practice of repeating all 
of the club concerts for the high schools of the city, and 
one may imagine the sort of reception that is given the 
organization by the two thousand students. 


KircuNer Trio HEArp 1n Fine CONcerT. 

Under the auspices of the Musical Art Society, the sec- 
ond ensemble concert of a series was given by the Kirch- 
ner Trio at the Fine Arts Hall on January 26. The pro- 
gram included a Beethoven and an Arensky trio and the 
Strauss sonata for cello and piano. The artists of this 
trio, who in addition to Mr. Kirchner are Claude Madden, 
violinist, and Anna Grant Ball, pianist, are all well known 
as soloists, and their work together results in a splendid 
ensemble. The varied program gave the players ample op- 
portunity to present music that pleased all tastes in the 
large audience. Especially beautiful was the playing of 
the Arensky trio. 

Composers’ CLup Presents Works py WoMEN MEMBERS. 

A delightful musicale was that given by the Composers’ 
Club at the home of Mrs. Appleton, a prominent member 
of the organization. The program was given over to the 
performance of compositions by the women members and 
included manuscript works by Mrs. Worth, Marion Cor- 
yell, Mrs. Hildredth and the hostess. The evening proved 
thoroughly enjoyable and the music presented entirely 
worthy of the musicianship of its creators, 3. 


Yvonne De Treville’s Music Week Activities 


In reference to Yvonne De Treville’s activities dur- 
ing the recent Music Week, the New York Review 
mentioned the fact that she acted as hostess on Thurs- 
day afternoon, February 5, at Grand Central Palace, 
and gave an interesting and enjoyable program in the 
same auditorium the next day. The article went on 
further: “As a world singer Mlle. De Treville has 
certainly a most unique record, for she has sung in al- 
most every country on the globe. Her repertory is, in 
consequence, most varied, and she sings in fifteen lan- 
guages. 

“This, by the way, is a refutation of the charge that 
‘singers know only how to sing,’ for, besides her com- 
prehensive artistic equipment, Mlle. De Treville is a 
hostess in herself, a hostess in the completest sense in 
which the word may be used. ‘ 

“For, while she is discussing with rare insight a novel 
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of Andreyev, French tapestries, Chinese carvings, Ice- 
landic lore, a play by Zamacois, or her friendship with 
Carmen Sylva, the late poetess-queen of Roumania, 
she will be serving you with some delicious viands 
worthy of Epicurus, and when you find words with 
which to speak your praise, fancy your amazement 
when you learn that the ‘delectable deliciousness’ has 
been prepared by the capable hands of your erudite 
hostess. 

“Wonder then knows no bounds; you gasp, ‘But how 

but how do you do it?’ 

“Mile. De Treville laughs, just as she does in the 
‘Laughing Song’ from ‘Manon’; her eyes grow big with 
wonder and she says, ‘Sh—by magic!’ ” 








The Bencheley Method of 
Voice Development: 


The Result of One Year 


The system of vocal technic formulated and taught by 
Miss Marie Bencheley is of great interest to me, because of 
what it has done for a member of my own family. In a 
year’s study with Miss Bencheley, my daughter, who appar- 
ently had little to build upon, either vocally or physically 
has developed a very clear, strong voice, and her chest and 
throat measurements are materially increased. The Benche- 
ley system of technical practice is evidently the natural 
method of voice development.—Mrs. Florence Hall Clague 
Instructor and Organist, First Presbyterian Church, Hudson. 
Wisconsin, April, 1915. f , 


And—Two Years 


The following program was given by Helen Cl t 
Woman's Club Auditorium, Hinnespolie, Sion.” Wks od 
1917: , 
Kuckuk, wie alt 
Schweizer Echo Lied 
Mein Gliick .W 
Sans Toi -d 
Ouvre tes yeux bleus Massenet 
Spring a Henschel 
EE 6 k's Bb sin Gian diss hited Ou 6 ore. Ou4nt0 1.60 wacide 
The Magic of Your Voice eer 
Awakening oe 
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[Attention, anonymous letter writers, attention!!! 


Recently there have been many anon us letters 
received by the Information Bureau. It is against the 
rule of this department to answer such communications, 
and notice is now given that all letters, to receive an 
answer, must have the name of the writer attached and 
address given. No attention will be paid to others. 
The many letters of thanks received prove the value of 
the information that has been given to inquirers. If 
you are serious in your question, sign your name and 
po i the benefit of the Information Bureau’s an- 
swer.. 


Wuart Is He? 


“Kindly inform me as to the nationality of Fritz Kreisler, 
the violinist?’ 


Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, is an Austrian. 
Axsout Otive FREMsTAD., 


“Being a constant reader of your most excellent paper and 

anxious to be informed as regards the big things in music, 
I wwe to you this question: What has become of Olive 
Fremstad? Since her last visit to Seattle several years ago 
I have not heard another singer that I enjoyed quite so much 
as the great diva, and have beer scanning the columns of the 
musical papers in hopes of finding something regarding her, 
but in vain. It may be too personal to ask what she is doing, 
but the assurance that she will again appear on the concert 
stage and that her wonderful voice may be heard in Seattle 
will be a great satisfaction to me and many others.” 
_ Olive Fremstad, about whom you inquire, gave a New York re 
cital on January 19. She has now left for an extended tour which 
will take her to the Pacific Coast. She was scheduled to sing in 
Seattle on February 16. 


TENOR SCHOLARSHIP, 


“Would you kindly inform me as to when the next scholar- 
ships for tenor will be held?” 

The Information Bureau is not cognizant of any scholarships 
especially for tenors. As a matter of fact the majority of the 
scholarships and prizes are given for “compositions,” not for sing- 
ers. If you are a reader of the Musica Courter you will see 
announcements from time to time of prizes offered. any of the 
schools or institutions giving prizes have made a special request 
of the Information Bureau that their names should not men- 
tioned, as they are so overwhelmed by applications it requires the 
services of an extra secretary to answer. 


ADDRESSES OF MUSICIANS, 


“Would you be kind enough to let me know the addresses 
of the following musicians: Mortiz Rosenthal, Mark am- 
bourg, Adele Aus Der Ohe, Adela Verne, Camille Saint-Saéns, 
Morice Ravel, Gabriel Fauré, Moszkowski? Is Sinding still 
alive? And Poldini? If so, would you kindly give me their 
addresses also? Is Raoul Vidas still in this country, or where 
is he? I have not seen his name at all this season.” 

Here are the addresses as far as known: Moritz Rosenthal, 
Rathaustrasse 20, Vienna, Austria; Mark Hambourg, 27 Cumber- 
land Terrace, Landon W., England; Camille Saint-Saéns, 83 bis, 
Rue de Courcelles, Paris; Maurice Ravel, 4 Avenue Carnot, Paris; 


Gabriel Urbain Fauré, Conservatoire Nationale, Paris; Moritz 
Moszkowski, 4 Rue Nouvelle, Paris; Christian Sinding, Christiania, 
Norway; Edward Poldini, 21 Rue Topffer, Geneva, Switzerland; 


Adela Verne, 194 Cromwell road, London S. W., England. Raoul 
Vidas is in France, although you could probably reach him care of 
the Wolfsohn Bureau, 1 West Thirty-fourth street, New York. 


Wants A COMPOSER, 


“Being a constant reader of the Musica. Courier, may I 
not ask you to do something for me? I know the good work 
you are doing and would also like to get my share. I am a 
young man (twenty-four) and have written a few lyrics. I 
should like to be connected with some reader of your paper 
who can compose music. I feel there is one of your readers 
who has ambition and a knowledge of musical composition, one 
who loves art and who would be willing to collaborate with 
me, and who knows, we might achieve impossibilities! Anyway 
there is a lot to be gained in trying, and so through your col- 
umns I trust a congenial young man will get in touch with 
me and help me entertain my lovely muse. Trusting you will 
grant me a space in your Bureau, I wish the Musica Courier 
the greatest success for 1920 and its successors.” 


You would probably make the acquaintance of some young com- 
oser if you joined a club where young musicians do congregate. 
he Three Arts Club, 340 West Eighty-fifth street, or the Studio 
Club of New York, 35 East Sixty-second street, are both clubs 
where students meet. ou of course know that the leading pub- 
lishers are in communication with composers who, in many cases, 
are on the lookout for good lyrics, so you could be brought in 
contact with the business side of the proposition more quickly. 
Have your lyrics copyrighted, which protects you. You must have 
read of the composers whose songs are making successes and noted 
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the names of the publishing houses. Either send a copy of your 
“words” to the publishers or call personally. 


THEODORE SPIERING’s Book. 


“Some time ago I read in your columns about a book on 
‘Violin Pedagogy’ by Theodore Spiering. Please advise me 
whether it has been published and by whom.” 

Theodore Spiering’s book on “Violin Pedagogy” is still in man- 


uscript. “ 
of A CorrECTION, 


611 West 127th Street, New York, February 9, 1920. 
The Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York: ‘ 

GentLemeN—In the Information Bureau column of your issue of 
the 2oth of January last, in answer to the inquiry, “Can you tell 
me if there is a singer in New York by the name of Kirma Menth? 
you printed the following erroneous statement: 

“You probably refer to a soprano by the name of Herma Menth, 
who sang a few times in New York four or five years ago, with 
little or no success. It is said that she paid a sum of money as a 
managerial fee to a firm of managers that has since gone out of 
business. The firm mismanaged her affairs, it is said, but at the 
concerts she did sing it was conceded that she did not make a very 
great success.” 

I want to call your attention to the fact that not only am I not 
a singer—perhaps you have me confused with somebody else—but 
that the clause “she did not make a very great success’’ is incontro- 
vertibly contradicted by reviews, in your own paper, of my appear 
ances before my temporary retirement. I wish to refer you espe- 
cially to your issue of February 7, 1918, page 16, in which you partly 
esaid: “On Tuesday evening, ieaaee 290, Herma Menth gave a 
most enjoyable piano recital at Mehlin Hall, New York. Miss 
Menth is no stranger to metropolitan music lovers, and judging from 
the size of her audience she is a general favorite as well;” to 
your issue of March 21, 1918, page 12, in which you announced 
that “those who admire the excellent art of Herma Menth, pianist 
~—and their number is many—will learn with pleasure that this excel 
lent artist has recently completed five Duo-Art records;” and to 
your issue of August 15, 1918, page 17, in which there was a 
review of the extensive work I did in playing at numerous army 
cantonments. > , 

These are only parts of a few clippings which I happen to have 
handy. There are many more such passages, including a most com- 
plimentary review of one of my Aeolian Hall recitals—a_ recital 
which took place on January 21, 1916. 

The fact that I have not appeared for almost two years is due 
entirely to voluntary retirement on my part for purely personal 
reasons and not at all for such reasons as you intimated. y per 
formances were always well attended and received most flattering 
reviews from the press of this and many other cities. I appeared, 
prior to my temporary retirement, with the New York Symphony 


Society (Damrosch's orchestra), the St. Louis Symphony Society 
the Cleveland Symphony Society and other symphony orchestras 
throughout the country. I intend to re-enter the concert stage this 
coming season and your statement of the zoth would be bound to 
injure my reputation—which has hitherto been most kindly spared 
such unfortunate treatment—if you do not correct this mistake, as 
I hope you will do by printing this letter 
At present I am occupied in fulfilling a big contract with the 
Artrio Reproducing Piano Company and in preparing for next season 
I am sure that so excellent a paper as yours undoubtedly is will not 
allow this deplorable slip to pass by uneorrected. hope you will 
give sufficient publicity to this letter in order to counteract any 
bad effect that the statement referred to may have made, and oblige, 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Herma Mentu 


RACHMANINOFF. 


“Will you kindly advise me how the name of the Russian 


composer, Rachmaninoff, is pronounced, and on what syllable 

the accent is placed. 

Pronounce Rach-man-e-nov. Both a’s have the sound of “ar” 
(art, cart). The “ch” is as in the Scotch word “loch.” A slight 


syllable. 

Wuo Pustisues It? 

“Would you please inform me through the admirable musical 
magazine, the Musica Courter, who publishes the negro suite 
for piano composed by R. Nathaniel Dett. I had the great 
pleasure of hearing Percy Grainger play the ‘Juba Dance’ from 
the suite at Aeolian Hall recently and was very much impressed 


accent on the second 


with it. I would like very much to obtain it. Perhaps you 
are panaans to think I am rather a nuisance in regard to 
obtaining information on music, but I am a great lover of 
music and especially of the modern trend.” 

The suite you ask about is published by Clayton F. Summy 


Company, 64 East Van Buren street, Chicago, Iil 


Course FoR PIANO TEACHERS. 


_“Will you kindly inform me where I can attend a course for 
piano teachers? I am from It!linois and would appreciate any 


information you can give me that would help me. I have 
taught music a long time and have come to New York for 
the winter to study and attend concerts. Thank you for all 


information you may give me.” 

There is a course for piano teachers conducted by the Granberry 
Piano School, Carnegie Hall, New York City, by Doctor Elsen 
heimer and Mr. Granberry. If you will get in communication with 
Mr. Granberry you can obtain full particulars. Students for this 
course can enter at any time. 
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Levitzki’s First Audition with Dohnanyi 


Mischa Levitzki was barely fourteen years of age 
when he was sent abroad to continue the studies which 
he had begun four years before under Sigismund Sto- 
jowski at the Institute of Musical Art, New York. It 
was rather unusual to send a boy of his years to 
Europe. but he had proved himself to be such a prod- 
igy that his advisers had no hesitancy in recommend- 
ing such a step. He arrived in Berlin, his heart set on 
becoming a pupil of Ernest Von Dohnanyi, the re- 
nowned Hungarian pianist and teacher, who is well 
known in this country on account of the concert ap- 
pearances he has made here in the past. 

He telephoned immediately on his arrival, only to be 
told that Dohnanyi was out of the city for several one. 
He was extremely anxious to play for the master, for 
he knew that the classes in the High School of Music 
were being formed and that Dohnanyi, as usual, was 
limiting himself to sixteen students. Each prospective 
pupil had to demonstrate the possession of extraordi- 
nary talent before he could hope to be accepted, and 
the boy coveted the honor more than anything else. 
He learned that already twelve others had qualified 
and that there was a long waiting list, including sev- 
eral who had influence and were leaving nothing un- 
done in their efforts to be chosen. He 'phoned Mme. 
Dohnanyi every day and at last learned that the teacher 
had returned. Over the telephone Dohnanyi held out 
little hope and tried to put the boy off by saying that 
perhaps there would be a chance the following year. 
However, Levitzki was insistent and pleaded for a 
hearing, and at last an appointment was given him for 
the next evening immediately after dinner. 

When Dohnanyi came out from his dining room the 
following night he found awaiting him a small boy in 
knickerbockers. He was not only amazed, but also 
annoyed. His was the master class and all of his pu- 
pils were of maturer years. He had no time for be- 
ginners, as he supposed the child to be. 

“Are you the new student from America?” he asked, 
none too graciously. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered the boy, whose feet scarcely 
touched the floor when he was seated. 

“Don’t you know that we don’t admit pupils under 
sixteen to the Hochschule?” began the pianist, and be- 
fore Levitzki could answer he added, “and I personally 
have never taught children,” with a perceptible em- 
phasis on the last word. 

Levitzki was determined that he would not be dis- 
missed in this summary fashion, and he asked that he 
be allowed to play but one piece and let the verdict 
rest on that. Bebasayl at length consented and the 
boy played “La Fileuse,” by Raff. To his surprise, 
when he had finished, without other comment, he was 
asked to play something else, and Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song” followed. 

“Come tomorrow morning at eleven to the Hoch- 
schule for the entrance examination,” said the man, and 
he gravely bent down and shook hands with the boy. 

The next morning Levitzki was confronted with no 
less than fifteen examiners. 

“What do you want to play?” he was asked. 

“The Mendelssohn concerto in G minor,” was the 
astonishing reply. 

“But that requires an orchestra or at least a second 
piano for the accompaniment,” answered one of the 
judges. 

“JT will play the second piano,” said Dohnanyi, who 
was present, and the examiners were as much surprised 
at this as was Levitzki. 

This act of consideration inspired the boy to do his 
very best, and when he had finished he was voted unan- 
imously as a member of the great Dohnanyi’s master 
class. 


Lenora Sparkes a Favorite Festival Artist 


Echoes of the uncommon success which she had at her 
recent Aeolian Hall recital, are found in the engagements 
which have since been booked for Lenora Sparkes, the 
Metropolitan Opera soprano, by her manager, Daniel 
Mayer. Miss Sparkes will sing at the Syracuse Festival 
on May 11, and she has just been engaged for the Ann 
Arbor May Festival, singing the soprano part in the Verdi 
requiem. Following the example of her Metropolitan 
associates, Mme Sundelius and May Peterson, Miss 
Sparkes will make a late spring tour under the direction 
of the National Society for Broader Education, and in 
June will give recitals in Montreal, Toronto, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, Detroit and other cities. 


Annie Friedberg to Manage Berta Reviere 


Berta Reviere, a mezzo-soprano who has given two 
successful New York recitals and has been acclaimed as 
one of the coming American artists, has just signed a 
contract for a number of years with Annie Friedberg who 
will act as her manager. Miss Reviere, in spite of her 
French-sounding name, is a full fledged American and has 
received all of be musical training in this country. Dur- 
ing February and March the young singer will fill engage- 
nents in Rome, Utica, Syracuse, Buffalo, Albany and 
several New England towns. Bookings are now being 
made for a short concert tour in the spring. 


Oliver Ditson Publishes “Cleopatra’s Night” 


It is fitting that the Oliver Ditson Company should have 
published this important work of Henry K. Hadley, as it 
was among the first publishers in the United States to 
issue Mr, Hadley’s early works, which consisted of a num- 
ber of songs set to verses by Elizabeth Browning and Rob- 
ert Browning, and also a set of interesting piano pieces. 

Mr. Hadley’s early works gave promise of his future 
achievements and now the leading orchestras of this coun- 
try are presenting his works. His first symphony was 
produced in New York at Chickering Hall in 1898, under 
Anton Seidl, and even at an early age he was a master of 
orchestral composition. He has increased his mastery 
over erchestral instruments so that the scoring of “Cleo- 
patra’s Night” is brilliant and picturesque, modern and 
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original. A French translation has been prepared and 
published with the original text, with the view of a per- 
formance later at the Opera in Paris and in Monte Carlo. 
_ The attractive cover design on this Ditson publication 
is the work of a careful artist who looked up all details 
of costume, architecture, foliage and forms as found in 
the art museum. The hieroglyphics on the marble’ coping 
spell the word “Cieopatra,” as taken from her royal scarab 
signet ring. The picture is~a dramatic incident at the 
close of the opera just before its tragic climax. 


Daisy Nellis Wins Success 


Daisy Nellis, the gifted young pianist who has come to 
the front so rapidly during the past three seasons, is at 
present making a tour of all the principal cities of the 
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East, both in the United States and in Canada. Last sea- 
son Miss Nellis played with phenomenal success in the 
Middle West, western Canada, and the Pacific Coast cities, 
Critics are unanimous in praise of her work and have 
placed her among the best pianists of the present day. 


April Concert Engagements for Laurenti 
Mario Laurenti, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
will be heard in a number of concerts during the month 
of April, appearing in New Rochelle at Columbia 
University and at the New York Beethoven Society. At 
that time he will also make his first Canadian trip, appear- 
ing with the Male Chorus in Toronto. 


Second Warren Ballad Concert 
Nevada Van Der Veer, Irene Williams, Reed Miller, 
Henry Weldon, Cornelius Van Vliet and John Warren 
Erb are the artists who will appear at the second Frederic 
Warren Ballad Concert in Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
the afternoon of Monday, February 23. 


‘RODA MARZIO 


Dramatic Soprano 
(Pupil of Maestro Buzzi-Peccia, 
teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie 
Braslau and Cecil Arden) 


“Her debut as Santuzza a triumph.’"—I] Progresso, N.Y. 
A voice of natural beauty."’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


‘ Address, care of A. BAGAROZY 
1495 Broadway - New York 


MICHEL GUSIKOFF 


Concertmeister 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, St. Louis, Mo. 


EDYTH JENNINGS 


SOPRANO 
ONCERTS——CHURCH——OPERA 
‘erson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Telephone 1844 Bushwick 
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ISRAEL JOSEPH MEMORIAL CIRCLE 


Announces the publication of 

“A HEBREW LEGEND” 
for Violin and Piano by ISRAEL JOSEPH, composer of “Japan 
Lullaby,” “Adoration,” etc., as Ig as the ilienion i ro 
songs: “Little White Lily,” “Communion,” “Child’s Prayer,” 
“Lark of the Summer Morning” and “In Springtim 


LUCKHARDT AND BELDER, 8 W. 45th St., New York 
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Many Bookings for Federation Winners 


Mrs, Louis E, Yager, chairman of the Young Artists’ 
contest for the National Federation of Musical Clubs, was 
a visitor recently in the Chicago offices of the MUSICAL 
Courigr, and to a representative of the paper stated that 
“the National Federation of Musical Clubs has stood for 
the project and plans proposed by the biennial with great 
enthusiasm, but when it comes to supporting the very 
thing voted to do, the majority of the National Federation 
failed to respond.” She added that without the united 
effort one might succeed in an undertaking. Due to this, 
Mrs. Yager has undertaken the management of the series 
of two of three groups of concerts, comprising from fif- 
teen to twenty each, for the winners of the contest for 
the National contest for young artists. Ruth M. Hutch- 
inson, soprano, of Los Angeles, Cal.; Terry Ferrel, vio- 
linist, of Wichita, Kan., and Arthur Klein, pianist, of 
New York City, are under her management, as they were 
the three winners of the National Federation contest. 

The plans for arranging these concerts were under- 

_ taken by Mrs, Yager at the special request of President 
Mrs, Frank A. Sieberling, of Akron, Ohio, and the ex- 
ecutive committee. One hundred and fifty dollars is asked 
for the trio, plus a certain amount for fraveling expenses 

' between cities where the dates are made. Among the 
dates already secured by Mrs. Yager for the trio may be 
mentioned the following: Oak Park, Ill.; Chicago Athletic 
Association; Blackstone Theater, Chicago; South Shore 
Country Club, Davenport, Ia., February 3; Rock Island, 
February 4; Moline, Ill., February 5; Peoria, Ill, Feb- 
ruary 8; Youngstown, Ohio, February 9; Detroit, Mich., 
March 15; Masillon, Ohio, March 18; Akron, Ohio, March 
19; Clarksburg, W. Va., March 23; Pittsburgh, Pa., March 
30. Eastern and Northeastern tour, including Provi- 
dence (R. 1.), Bridgeport (Conn.), Plainfield (N. J.) 
and Oneida (N. Y.), with several important dates in 
New York City and with tentative dates in Janesville, 
Wausaw and Milwaukee (Wis.), Cairo (Ill.), St. Louis 
and Kansas City (Mo.), Perry, Des Moines (la.), Bay 
City (Mich.), Columbus (Ohio), Knoxville and Chatta- 
nooga (Tenn.), and Birmingham (Ala.). 

Mrs. Yager stated further that she has given her ser- 
vices free of charge to the undertaking and that the man- 
agement of this trio will end after the next contest, when 
again she will help in managing the winners of this year 
and allow her present charges to “paddle their own canoe.” 

To win a contest of the kind does not help young musi- 
cians unless something further is done to present them 
before the musical public, and for that reason, if for no 
other, the work of Mrs. Yager and the federation is to 
be commended highly, as with the new thought of helping 
the winners in making a name for themselves they have 
gone much further in fostering young and deserving 
talent. 


“Few Finer Baritones Than Werrenrath” 


“Reinald Werrenrath scores big hit in Titusville,” 
says the Herald of January 30 of that city. “Connois- 
seurs of the best in vocal music last evening were given 
a rare treat in the recital by Reinald Werrenrath. .. . 
Mr. Werrenrath’s repertory as selected for last even- 
ing’s recital was of a nature to display to advantage 
his wonderfully well trained voice. The large 
crowd sat almost breathless during the singing and at 
the conclusion of each number there broke forth ap- 
plause easily audible on the street.” 

Editorial comment in the same paper says: “Reinald 
Werrenrath gave Titusville music lovers a wonderful 
treat. .* There are few, if indeed any, finer bari- 
tone singers in the country today than Werrenrath, 
and his splendid voice was heard to superb advantage. 
. . . He is not only a great vocalist, but a finished 
artist and perfect master of the subtleties of expres- 
sion and enunciation.” 


Cecil Arden a Real American 


Cecil Arden, the young contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, being all American and most enthusiastic 
over the splendid strides of American music and musi- 
cians, was totally nonplussed when at an afternoon tea she 
was approached by a lady who evidently still thought that 
all opera singers must hail from across the water, but who, 
nevertheless, showed her pride in her native land by im- 
mediately demanding of the young singer, “Well, Madame, 
how do you like America?” 





Yvette Guilbert’s Last Appearance 


Yvette Guilbert announces her last public appearance in 
New York for this season at a special matinee on Friday, 
February 20, when Mme. Guilbert will be assisted by a 
chorus of twenty. A recital on last Sunday evening, Feb- 
ruary 15, at the Maxine Elliott Theater, devoted to Chan- 
sons Crinoline, Chansons de Montmartre, etc., closed the 
Sunday evening series of recitals, 


Cause for Worry 


Amparito Farrar’s husband, Dr. Smith, is invariably to 
be found in the audience when the soprano appears in re- 
cital. Miss Farrar, who opened the Globe concert season 
at the De Witt Clinton High School a few weeks ago, 
was in the process of singing “The Bird Song,” from 
“Pagliacci,” when a gentleman in the audience noted Dr. 
Smith listening to his wife as usual, but with an expres- 
- sion of unusual concern. The gentleman leaned over the 
doctor’s shoulder and remarked, inquiringly: 

“You are worried, doctor?” 

“Very much,” he grunted in answer. 

“I know how it is,” said the sympathetic friend. It’s 
always that way when you are first married. (Pause for 
a few bars of music). You suffer in spite of the fact 
that your wife is scoring an unqualified success. (Another 
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pause at a high note.) But you mustn’t worry,” he fin- 
ished, admonishingly. 

“Can’t help it,” said the doctor without turning. 

“But why should you worry?” 

“Well, if you must know, it’s because there’s no one 
out there to watch it. You see, last night I left it on 
the street and some one came and stole my spare tire and 
all, and I’m afraid that tonight somebody else may come 
up and steal the whole automobile and we wouldn’t even 


have anything to go home in,’ 


Hammerstein’s London Opera House Assailed 


175 Clarence Gate Gardens, Regents Park, N. W. 1, 

: London, England. 

To the Musical Courier: 

In your issue of September 4, in the article “Hammerstein in 
London,” you speak of this gentleman as having built one of the 
most beautiful theaters in London. This is a statement so extraordi 
nary that it cannot be allowed to go unchallenged, The architectural 
monstrosity known as the London Opera House perpetuates in an 
exaggerated form every vice and fault of the modern theater, 
while every feeling of beauty and instinct of taste is brutally 
outraged in the hideous scheme of decoration, if such can be 
called a scheme, wherein the only plan followed seems to be that 
of plastering gilt and stucco in_every possible and impossible place. 
Compared with this, Covent Garden, dirty, dingy, ugly and un. 
-— ortable as it is, is a model of classic dignity and chaste purity 
o esign. 

In an age and a land where taste and true culture are prac- 
tically nonexistent—and for all the effect they have on the life 
of the modern European and American, they might as well be— 
Mr. Hammerstein, with the typical commercial astuteness of his 
nation, rightly considered that it is necessary to stun, astonish 
and A any to attract sufficient attention for business purposes, 
and he also seems to have had an admirable subconscious prescience 
of the ultimate testing of his hypertrophied saloon-bar—for it has 
become successively a music hall and a picture palace. The Lon- 
don Opera House amply achieves the purposes of the illuminated 
sign and raucous voiced publicity agent, and for its later uses, 
as indeed any, expressing the strident, remorseless, monstrous 
vulgarity of the time, it is admirably, nay miraculously, well suited. 
Whatever an American may think, the Englishman has at least the 
consolation—a dubious one—of knowing that in his land at any 
rate there was a time when the erection of such a foulness would 
have been impossible. The time, that is, of the building of the 
cathedrals of inchester, Salisbury, of Christ Church Priory and 
the nave of Durham, 

To forestall inevitable charges of partisanship as championing 
English against American, I will cauane by saying that have 
not the questionable honor of being either. Yours truly, 

(Signed) KArITaAHASRA SorAsjt. 


Rock Island Acclaims Jacobinoff 
Sascha Jacobinoff’s recent concert in Rock Island, IIL., 
was voted by local music lovers and critics to be one of 
the most enjoyable held in that city for many years. The 
violinist was encored time and again and responded with 
several appropriate selections, 
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Niessen-Stone Pupil in Demand for Opera 

Agnes Delorme, a pupil of Mme. Niessen-Stone, who 
scored an emphatic success at her debut as Aida with the 
New Orleans Opera Company, immediately after her 
return to New York was offered a ten weeks’ contract 
with the Creatore Opera Company for leading dramatic 
roles. The end of last month she received a telegram 
from Fortune Gallo, asking her to join his company in 
San Francisco, and offering her a ten weeks’ contract to 
sing leading roles. , Miss Delorme was unable to accept 
Mr. Gallo’s offer, as she had already signed with the 
Creatore Company. 


Roberts to Sing with Leading Orchestras 

Emma Roberts has several important orchestral engage- 
ments to fill before the season closes. On March 19 she will 
be soloist with the Philharmonic Society of New York, Josef 
Stransky, conductor, in Cleveland, March 26 and 27 she 
sings with the Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadelphia, and 
April 27 she will be heard in Oberlin, Ohio, with the Cleve- 
iand Orchestra at the Matinee concert of the Oberlin 
Musical Union’s Spring Festival. 








Grainger Again in Harness 

Percy Grainger, who has entirely recovered from the 
influenza, resumed his concert tour, appearing at Charles- 
ton, S. C. on Monday, February 16, and in Philadelphia 
on February 19, continuing direct to Minneapolis, playing 
at St. Paul with the Minneapolis Orchestra under the 
baton of Emil Oberhoffer. Mr. Grainger will also conduct 
several of his orchestral compositions in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. 


New Editions for Scott Songs 

The Theodore Presser Company is issuing new editions 
for two of John Prindle Scott’s successful songs. “I Know 
in Whom I Have Believed,” formerly for low voice only, 
is being published in a high key. “The Revelation,” a very 
effective high voice song, is now being issued in a low 
voice edition as well. The latter was written originally 
for Orville Harrold. 


Another D’Alvarez Recital 

Marguerite D’Alvarez, the contralto, now appearing 
with the Chicago Opera Association, will give her sec- 
ond New York recital at Aeolian Hall, Saturday after- 
noon, February 21. Mme. D’Alvarez will include in 
her program works by the following composers: Bach, 
Gluck, Bantock, Sibelius, G. W. Cox, Debussy, De Falla, 
Pedrell, Bizet and an aria by Tschaikowsky. 














THE BILTMORE SERIES OF 
' FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 


BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 
Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street 


JOHN McE, BOWMAN 
President 


| 

| R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, begs to announce a series 
of eight Morning Musicales to given at eleven o'clock 

on the following dates during season 1919-1920: 


November 7 December 5 mean 9 February 6 
November at December 19 anuary 23 February 20 


The following artists have been definitely engaged: 


GABRIELLA BESANZONI CHARLES HACKETT 
ANNA CASE JOSE MARDONES 
EMMY DESTINN ISOLDE MENGES 
GIUSEPPE DE LUCA LUCILE ORRELL 
ANDRES DE SEGUROLA MARIE RAPPOLD 
ISCHA ELMAN ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
ANNA FITZIU HELEN STANLEY 
AMELITA GALLIF-CURCI JAMES STANLEY 
MARY GARDEN TOSCHA SEIDEL 
OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH LIONEL STORR 
LOUIS GRAVEURE JACQUES THIBAUD 
FRIEDA HEMPE! VAN GORDON 





L 
WINSTON WILKINSON 





Price per Seat per single concert, $3 plus 10% war tax. 
Price per Box (6 seats) per single concert, $30 plus 10% 








cage KNABE PIANO USED KNABE PIANO USED 
| Management: R. E. JOHNSTON Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
| 1451 Broadway 1451 Broadway 





THE COMMODORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY EVENING MUSICALES 
BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL COMMODORE 


Forty-second Street and Lexington Avenue 


JOHN McE, BOWMAN, President. GEORGE W. SWEE 
NEY, Vice-President and Managing Director | 


_R.E. JOHNSTON, Manager, begs to announce a series of 
eight Evening Musicales to be given at eight-thirty o’clock 
on the following dates during season 1919-20: 
November 28 December 26 copensy go 
December 12 January 16 ebruary 13 


February 27 
March 1a 


The following artists have been definitely engaged: 
GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 








FRANCES ALDA 
GABRIELLA BESANZONI LUCILE ORREL 
ENRICO CARUSO IDELLE PATTERSON 
MISCHA ELMAN CLAIRE LILLIAN PETELER 
GERALDINE FARRAR TITTA RUF 
ANNA FITZIU ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI ROSITA RENAR 

ARY GARDEN NDRES DE SEGUROLA 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY JAMES LE 
RUDOLP NZ IONEL 








H GA 
CAROLINA LAZZARI 
JOHN McCORMACK MARY WARFEL 
WINSTON WILKINSON 





Price per Seat per single concert, $4 and $3 and $2, plus 
10 war tax, 

"rice per Box (6 seats) per single Concert, $30, plus 
10% war tax, 























EUGENE YSAYE 





The GINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORGHESTRA 
EUGENE YSAYE, Conductor 


North in October, East in November and. 
December, South in January, North in March 


A. F. THIELE, Manager 
12 Times-Star Building - 


Season 1919-20 





TOURING 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














PAUL RE 


TENOR  prcr’sRoriers 


**Master of Song’’ 1425 Broadway, New York City 
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MAX LIEBLING 22: 


ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Adérees 267 West 734 St. Phone Columbus 70098. N. Y. City 


Emilio A. ROXAS 


Vocal Instruction 


For past four years coach to GIOVANNI 
2231 Broadway (cor. 8oth St.), N. Y. C. Appo' 


GRACE FREEMAN 


Violinist 
164 Waverly Place, N. Y. Tel. 1938 Spring 


sonn BLAND Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir vorck PRODUCTION 
2% Hast 23rd Street, New York. Teleph 328 G cy 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Sra 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway. New York 


CECIL FANNING H. B. TURPIN 


BARITONE ACCOMPANIST 


AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL 
Addrese t : ' H. B. TURPIN, Dayton. Ohio 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Address: The Rockingham, 216 West 56th Street, New York City 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1920 


HARRY ASKIN, Mer. 
1451 Broadway New York 
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Some Recent Arthur Middleton Triumphs 

Appended are a few more press notices to the credit of 
that excellent artist, Arthur Middleton: 

Mr. Middleton’s luscious voice, so full of color and with a certain 
nobility of character seldom heard, made his singing a constant 
pleasure to the ear. His power to paint tone pictures was well 
revealed in the air “Rolling in Foaming Billowg,” where the flexi- 
bility of his massive vocal organ was surprising. All his lines were 
delivered with the authority of the finely schooled oratorio artist and 
with unerring musical feeling.—Buffalo Express. 


Mr. Middleton was a tower of strength to the performance. 
His sonorous bass was obedient to all demands on it.—Newark Even- 
ing News. 


For virility and a dramatic tenseness that at times whispered 
faintly of footlight fashions, the honors of the event go to Arthur 
Middieton. When he sang “Why Do the Nations So Furiously 
Rage” he gave the assembled throng reason to thank itself for hav- 
ing come to hear “The Messiah.”—Newark Ledger. 


To hear Arthur Middleton, leading bass-baritone artist of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, was to enjoy an evening of rare song, 
the impressiveness of which will linger long. The exquisite voice 
of the singer thrilled with intense emotions of ecstasy.—Wichita 


Beacon. 


Ethelynde Smith Displays Fine Diction 


“Ethelynde Smith scored a brilliant success in her song 
recital given last evening in the Seminary Chapel”—this 
was the verdict of the critic of the Williamsport, Pa., Sun 
after Miss Smith had given a song recital at the Dickin- 
son Seminary on December 1. The notice then went on 
to elaborate on the soprano’s art as follows: 

Miss Smith has a pleasing personality and in straightforward and 
sincere manner pr d an exceptionally well arranged and inter- 
esting program in a most artistic manner, displaying a fine diction 
and interpretative ability, ag well as a beautiful voice. Two French 
songs, “Tes Yeux” by René Rabey and “Embarquez Vous” by 
Godard, were especially impressive. Of the American compositions, 
“Come Greet the Morn,” Daisy Wood Hildreth, and dedicated to 
Miss Smith, and “Twilight,” by Katherine Glen, were perhaps her 
“Je Dis Que Rien Ne M’Epouvante,” by Godard, 
Her songs for children were sympa- 
eart. 





best numbers. j 
showed great dramatic ability. ; 
thetically interpreted and struck a responsive chord in every 


Matzenauer Rounds Out Delightful Concert 


Herewith are reproduced a few of the splendid notices 
which Mme. Matzenauer received in the Cincinnati papers 
after her very successful appearance in that city on Jan- 
uary 2 as soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra: 

Matzenauer was incomparable. She was the artist of voice and 
interpretation, the very expression in song of the lines and melodies. 
—Cincinnati Times-Star, 

She was in magnificent form and delighted her audience as much 
by the opulent power of her voice and its luscious quality as by 
her c art in using it... 
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Choral and Orchestral Conducting 


Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway, New York 
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The most interesting number on the program was Ernest Chaus- 
son’s indescribably beautiful “Poeme de l’Amour et de la Mer,” for 
voice and orchestra... . Mme. Matzenauer gave it a never to be 
forgotten interpretation. 

The concluding number on the program was Wagner's prelude and 
Isolde’s “Love Death,” the singer giving the latter an impassioned 
and dramatic presentation.—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


The orchestra played the score beautifully (Chausson’s ‘“Poeme de 
l'Amore et de la Mer”), and Mme. Matzenauer lent her gorgeous 
organ to its complete and impressive performance. . . . 

saye, the orchestra and Mme. atzenauer gave a magnificent 
performance of the great finale of Wagner’s love drama... . Matz 
enauer threw into it all the warmth and emotional intensity of 
her art, mounting to a climax of superb and overwhelming dramatic 
power and artistic beauty. It was truly a gorgeous climax to the 
concert.—Cincinnati Enquirer, 

The Detroit Free Press of December 30 printed these 
lines after Mme. Matzenauer appeared as soloist with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra in that city on December 29: 

Evidently this season the artist is enjoying the full glory of her 
talent, for she sings with an ease and a mastery which indicate 
her own pleasure in whatever she does, and pleasure she certainly 
accords her audience. Monday evening she gave three songs by 
Tschaikowsky for which Leopold Stokowski has arranged the orches- 
tral setting, and the “Letter Song” from this composer’s opera, 
“Eugen Onegin.” The latter was given with vocal peenes, inter- 
preted with romantic feeling and dramatic fire, while the artist made 
the less complex songs interesting. They were heard for the first 
time in Detroit. “At the Ball,” a light ballad, was interpreted with 
daintiness and charm; the “Cradle Song,” a weird lullaby, was given 
with tender sentiment; but the most effective of the three, “He 
Truly Loves Me,” the artist made rich in pathos and dramatic inten 
sity. Both in the splendor of her vocal gifts and in the wealth 
of her interpretative ability Matzenauer shone Monday evening. 
The many recalls to which she was obliged to respond indicated the 
splendid impression she made on her audience.—Detroit Free Press. 


Kraft Makes Fine “Messiah” Substitute 


At the last moment Arthur Kraft recently was called 
upon to sing the tenor role'in “The Messiah” for the 
Apollo Club, of Chicago. The following press comments 
attest the success he scored: 

Arthur Kraft, ing at the last moment into Theo Karle’s 
shoes, more than filled them by his artistic presentation of the tenor 
role.—-Chicago Herald-Examiner. 

_Arthur Kraft sang the tenor solos in place of Theo Karle and 
did extremely well by them, singing with excellent voice, projecting 
the words clearly and putting much dignity of expressian into the 
music.—Chicago Journal. 

Arthur Kraft acquitted himself well in the tenor parts, singing 
with musical skill, with good tone quality and clear diction.—Chicago 
Daily News. : 

Mr. Kraft sings with finish and good tone.—Herman Devries, in 
the Chicago American. 


Of Mr. Kraft’s numbers I could but hear only. “Comfort Ye.” In 
this he displayed a tenor voice of sweetness of tone, ample in range, 
easily produced and used with taste and understanding. A yo 
man clearly with a promising future—W. L. Hubbard, in the Che 


cago Tribune. 


Easton Wins Praise with New York Symphony 
Not content with her laurels won on the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Florence Easton has been ap- 
pearing as soloist with the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra on tour, and at the first concert in Baltimore called 
forth the following words of praise from the press: 
Florence Easton is an unusually interesting artist, for in addition 
ne oe ok ee 
= with splendid authority, she has great gonenal 4 
un. 


Florence Easton won instant 
eglater ly sweet and ten- 


. Her voice, which is wide 
in range, pure in the upper r particular 
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der in the lower, was allowed excellent display in Weber's “ ‘ 
‘thou ha ag Monster,” from “Oberon,” which was not only sun, 
in English, but given with such perfect enunciation that every wo 
was intelligible without help of a program.—Baltimore Journal. 


Cellist Kronold Busy 


_It is impossible to report every concert at which Hans 
Kronold plays, for they follow in too rapid succession. 
On a recent appearance at the Maplewood Field Club the 
audience gave Kronold a most rousing reception. He was 
recalled many times after each appearance and gave sev- 
eral encores. One of the greatest successes in years was 
a concert given as “The Kronold Concert” in Rutland, Vt., 
before what probably was the most enthusiastic and largest 
audience which ever assembled in the Rutland Theater. 
Following is the manner in which the Rutland Herald re- 
viewed the last mentioned concert: 

Hans Kronold, master of the cello, opened his first group with 
the “‘Ave Maria” (Schubert), done with fine expression. A Haydn 
adagio followed, the strong “vox humana” a of the instrument 
being brought out in an effect of splendid -power and clear cut 
phrasing. he barbaric “‘Hungarian Fantasia” which followed was 
perhaps the most notable of the master’s achievements. Kronold’s own 
romanze was delightfully played, and its real romantic quality 
charmed not only through the work itself, but by virtue of the 
author’s interpretation. or encores Kronold delighted every one 
with Godard’s berceuse and the “Traumerei,” two familiar but lovely 
numbers, played with rare expression and true artistic revelation.— 
Rutland Herald. 

Upon Kronold’s appearance in Symphony Hall, in Bos- 
ton, he made a splendid impression, for he was recalled 
many times and was forced to respond to two encores. 
Appended are a few press comments: 

Mr. Kronold began the concert with numbers by Haydn and Boc- 
cherini in which his rich tone and eloquent interpretation were dis- 
plapes. He cannot be accused of academic coldness. 

n_a later group he won the favor of the audience by his playing 
of iY familiar berceuse of and “Kol Nidrei.”—Boston 
ferald. 


He was most artistic, giving a full, round, sympathetic tone on 
the violoncello and some artistic double stopping.—Boston Adver- 
tiser. 


Vancouver Critic Calls Sklarevski Genius 


Alexander Sklarevski, the Russian pianist who toured 
the Orient and Canada, received high praise from critics 
wherever he appeared. Some of the press notices fol- 
low: 

Sklarevski is a piano genius, Russian player is a surprise in 
exacting program of high order. Plays Chopin with as fine artistry 
as works of his native composers.—Vancouver Daily Province, Sep- 
tember 27, 1918. 

If there ever was an ayidience which hated going home it was the 
one which attended the piano recital given by Alexander Sklarevski. 
Every leading light in Vancouver's musical world was there, and it 
was a rare feast of music which was set before them, At its can- 
clusion there was discussion among many whether Vancouver had 
ever listened to a more accomplished pianist than is Mr, Sklarevski. 
Certainly not for years has anything like his artistry been demon- 
strated in this city.—Vancouver Daily Province, January 5, 1920. 


Alexander Sklarevski was the recipient of a tremendous ovation 
at the conclusion of his farewell concert. It was an expression of 
the high esteem in which the Manila music loving public holds this 
remarkable artist.—The Cablenews American, November 15, 1919. 


_Without exception this was the finest recital ever given on the 
pase in Shanghai. Mr. Sklarevski is the greatest artist we have 
ad the good fortune to visit us out here, and that the audience 
realized this fact within a very few moments after the commence- 
ment, was quite apparent.....The transcendental technic of Mr. 
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er Sm was so entirely merged - the Ba neg a Pa oe 
. of genius was present in is renderings.-— ihe hang 
Gazette, December 18, 1918. 


There was no criticism possible with such a player.—North China 
Daily News, December 18, 1918. . 


Sklarevski is a virtuoso who rivals without difficulties the greatest 
masters of the world. He holds the public under the charm of his 
exquisite touch and marvelously delicate interpretation.—L'Impartial, 
Saigon, Java, May 6; 1919. 


I have never heard a better pianist in India than Sklarevski.— 
Batavia, Java, May 6, 1919. 





Sklarevski is something more than a pianist. He is a poet as 
well, His playing combines the intellectual qualities of the highly 
schooled musician with the imaginative quality of the poet. It has 
in it the personal note which makes it individual, but does not ob- 
scure the thought of the composers whom he seeks to interpret.— 
Vancouver Daily Sun, January 5, 1920. 


John Hand Compelled to Sing Eight Encores 


John Hand’s appearance as soloist at a recent St. Cecilia 
Club concert was set down as one of the most delightful 
of a long series, and was said by many to be the most pop- 
ular event of the season. This young American tenor was 
programmed to sing four numbers, but the enthusiastic 
audience which packed the house insisted on eight encores 
—two after each appearance. He was called and recalled 
with thundering applause. Following are excerpts from 
some of the press comment: 

John Hand, the American tenor, whose singing in the Stadium last 
summer was so much enjoyed, received a tumult of applause when 
he made his first appearance as soloist of the evening. Mr. Hand's 
voice, of remarkably beautiful quality, gre untold pleasure, and 
he was recalled time after time to give the songs in which he espe- 
cially delights, his manner and personality adding much to the effect- 
iveness of his concert work, 

The aria from “La Gioconda” and two groups of beautiful songs 
were his contribution to the printed program, but with two or three 
encores for each number the tenor might well have remained before 
the enthusiastic audience indefinitely, pouring out his gifts of song.— 
News-Tribune (Tacoma), January 21. 


Last evening’s St. Cecilia concert was a personal triumph for John 
Hand, America’s new tenor. Mr. Hand in aria and ballad, in the 
dramatic “Vesti la Giubba” and the old_time Irish songs he loves, 
won his own place with the audience. It filled every place in the 
big auditorium and was nothing less than one huge unit in its 
appreciation of his art and personality. He sings with the one quite 
as much as the other, and even had his voice been less powerful, 
iess dramatic or finished, the man himself would have won by sheer 
force of the radiant life and good humor which are his. 

At the risk of a seeming rudeness to the people in the audience, 
Mr. Hand turned his back equacely upon them and sang “My Wild 
Irish Rose” to the delighted saints. It was a pretty compliment 
which the audience went wild over. Another graceful compliment 
was the way in which Mr. Hand insisted on sharing honors with 
Mr. Dunkley by having him stand near him while the artist sang 
“Errand of the Rose,” one of Mr. Dunkley’s compositions.—The 
Tacoma Times. 


Harold Land Pleases Mamaroneck Audience 


Harold Land recently was engaged for a concert in Ma- 
maroneck, but for a time it looked as if he could not ap- 
pear because of an attack of laryngitis. Rather than 
cause any annoyance, however, he sang, doing his best, and 
was praised in a local paper as follows for his courage 
and conscientiousness : 

Harold Land, baritone, had an attack of laryngitis last week, and 
a day before the concert was scarcely able to speak aloud, and had 
to change his selections somewhat. it was a disappointment not to 
hear Mr. Land sing the prologue from “Pagliacci” and the “Bedouin 
Love Song,” for his voice is well suited to both of those stirring 
pieces. However, the audience was pleased with the songs that he 
did sing. They disclosed a baritone voice of great richness and 
unusual range. It is indeed a treat to hear such beautiful pianissimo 
tanes in the upper register, an attainment quite beyond the powers 
of most basses and baritones. We hope Mr. Land may be heard in 
Mamaroneck again under more favorable circumstances.—Mamaro 
neck Paragraph, January 22, 1920. 








Claussen Scores Singing Wagner in English 


Appearing as soloist with the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, Julia Claussen, the glorious mezzo soprano inter- 
preter of Wagnerian operatic roles as well as others both 
with the Chicago and Metropolitan Opera companies, re- 
ceived a genuine ovation for her singing of the “Love 
Death” from “Tristan and Isolde” and Brunnhilde’s “Im- 
molation” scene from “The Twilight of the Gods,” both 
arias berg Page in English. The St. Louis Globe-Demo- 

t 


crat paid this tribute to the artist on the day following the 
concert: 
In her honest endeavor to follow and likewise to anticipate the 


new course of events in this relation, the singer had partly com- 
mitted to memory the translated text and only here and there made 
use of her prompting score. So formidable a program as this week's 
soloist’s has not om attempted in St. Louis in years, and it is grati 
fying to note that an overflowing audience generously appreciated the 
singer’s efforts by tumultuous applause. These tremendous arias were 
sung with pathos and power, with splendid sustainment of tone and 
in that inclusive and yet orotund manner as prescribed in the Bay- 
reuth school. 

Confirming this opinion, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
wrote: 

Mme. Claussen’s rich, mellow voice was peculiarly adapted to the 
lyric and dramatic requirements of the tone poems, and yesterday 
this voice was in its very best form. Every nuance of the pathetic 
plaint of Isolde was forcefully and appealingly brought forth to im- 
press itself upon her hearers. 


Gilberté Songs and Singers 

“Menuet la Phyllis” is sung innumerable times during 
the season in New York, not to mention hundreds of pro- 
grams sent to Musicat Courier headquarters from the in- 
terior. Three recent hearings of this song, so full of dain- 
tiness and charm, were when given by Yates, Marguerite 
—— and Mabel Corlew Smith in their recitals at Aeolian 
Hall, New York. Another Gilberté song which always 
makes a hit is his concert waltz, “Moonlight, Starlight,” 
which is being presented by Mary Baker, the coloratura 
soprano, on tour with Sousa’s Band, especially arranged 
for her. 

Mr. Gilberté’s recent concert tour in New England 
brought him many enthusiastic notices, of which perhaps 
the following, from the Nashua (Vt.) Telegraph, is one 
of the most convincing: 

What is emphatically declared to be the leading musical event 
of the season in Nashua took the form of a recital at the Nashua 
Country Club last evening. Before ah audience which filled every 
available nook and crevice of the reception room at the Country 
Club, a program comprising entirely compositions of Hallett Gil- 
berté, one of this country’s most illustrious contemporary posers, 
was presented by three local artists. Mr. Gilberté himself was at 
th i 





e piano.... 
Hallett Gilberté’s work is a distinctive exposition of the modern 
American school of composition. Melodious and beautifully worked 
out, words and music are blended in his position with rare skill. 
Mr. Gilberté is one of the born, not made, composers, in the words 
of one of the most competent of New York critics. He plays a 
beautiful accompaniment, and, unlike most composers, interprets 
his own music charmingly. . . . Miss Oliver’s rendition of the “Even- 
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ing Song,” “Philosophy” and “Spring Serenade” were 


r7 rticular 
gems in a regal setting. Mrs. Gilberté, in her monologue “The Club,” 


was an instantaneous favorite. Her musical readings were also very 
artistically given and the applause with which she was received was 
well merited. Seldom has a local audience heard anything of the 
quality of the “Waltz Quadrille” with Mr. Gilberté’s original accom- 
paniment, “Youth” was very attractively done, and his dramatic 
rendition of the “Devil’s Love Song” was beyond criticism. It is 
a favorite with such artists as George Hastings, Pau! Dufault, 
Emanuel List and Louis Graveure. Miss Doyle’s two numbers were 
masterpieces of composition and interpretation. 

Opera singers, too, sing the Gilberté songs with success, 
among them being Marie Rappold, Frances Ingram, Flor- 
ence Macbeth, Orville Harrold, Morton Adkins, Estelle 
Wentworth, Carolina Lazzari, etc. Each of these artists 
wrote Mr. Gilberté of their preference for his songs as 
follows: 

Your splendid song, “Come Out in the Sweet Spring Night,” is a 
big success. I have always to sing it twice, and often three times, 
before I can go on with my next song. It is an especially brilliant 
song and one of the most successful ones I have ever sung by an 
American composer, and assure you I shall feature it at all my 
festival, concert and recital appearances.—Orville Harrold, Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 


I am using your beautiful “Evening Song” on the program of 
thirty-one concerts, always with great success.—Frances Ingram, 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Your “Two Roses” is a delightful song. I sing it at all my 
concerts with the greatest success. It never fails to delight my 
audiences.—Marie Rappoid, Metropolitan Opera Company. 





Your “Moonlight-Starlight” is one of the most beautiful waltz 
songs I have ever heard. I have had great pleasure in singing it, 
and it has never failed to call forth special comment. It has already 
proven its worth and popularity from the fact that the Columbia 
Company has requested me to make a record of it.—Florence Mac- 
beth, Chicago Opera Association. 


“The Devil’s Love Song” I have already used a number of times 
with great success. I cannot find words to vg oy my admiration 
for this song. I consider it the finest I have had in my repertory 
in years, and shall continue to use it on all my concert and recital 
programs.—Morton Adkins, Society of American Singers. 





You don’t know how glad I am to have “Minuet la Phyllis” to 
use on my programs. I have no song that I enjoy singing more. It 
is delightful and I am very grateful to you for sending it to me.— 
Estelle Wentworth, Boston Opera Company. 

I have been using your “Two Roses” with great success, and 
have made what is considered by the Edison people a remarkable 
record of this song. Please write me another song equal to that.- 
Carolina Lazzari, Bhs of the Chicago Opera, but now of the 
Metropolitan. 


Martha Baird “Versatile Beyond Her Years” 

According to the Boston critics, Martha Baird presented 
an interesting program, in which she included some worthy 
novelties, at her recital in Jordan Hall on the afternoon 
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of January 3. Appended are a few of the criticisms which 
appeared in the Boston dailies on the following day: 

She is distinctly intelligent with the music, comprehending con- 
tents and manner, mindful of design and proportion in performance, 
regardful of contrast and climax. Her touch is crisp and elastic; 
her tone clear and bright.—Boston Evening Transcript. 





Miss Baird’s reading of the prelude and chorale was of the appeal- 
ing, pleading order... . On the whole rather feminine, yet prefer 
able to that of a woman attempting to “play like a man.” . . iss 
Baird’s playing on the whole gave pleasure. She rendered Defosse’s 
“Melodie” in a charmingly simple manner and gave a brilliant per- 
formance of Debussy’s prelude... .She brought out, and not in 
an exaggerated manner, the humor in Chadwick's “Frogs,” not taking 
the music more seriously than the composer in writing it.—Boston 
Sunday Herald. 





Franck's prelude, chorale and fugue was given with delicacy, 
clearness and artistic phrasing. ... Miss Baird showed that she 
was versatile beyond her years. A novelette by Morton F. Mason was 
a well constructed work dedicated to the pianist... . The whole 
recital was bright and the pianist caught up the spirit of each work 
finely... . Miss Baird showed something more than technic in this 
recital. She showed the feeling and the intelligence of the true 
artist.-Boston Sunday Advertiser. 


Werrenrath “a Power of Personality” 


Reinald Werrenrath appeared in recital in Ridgewood, 
N. J., on January 13. The Ridgewood Herald of the fol- 
lowing day made the remark that before he sang Hamil- 
ton Harty’s delightful “The Ould Lad” Mr. Werrenrath 
explained that it had been brought to his attention by an 
Irish boy, who had said that this was the only song that 
had ever made him wish to be a baritone. “His name is 
McCormack,” Werrenrath added. The same paper goes 
on to comment on the baritone’s singing as follows: 


An artist with a gift of interpretation, of enunciation, a power of 
personality which, added to his beautiful voice, have placed him in 
the foremost rank of American singers He has the gift of 
anteng friends almost at once with his audience, of creating an 
atmosphere so refreshing in its informality that one is led to 
appreciate the song not only for its charm of melody or sentiment, 
but because the singer loves it and enjoys singing it and wants you 
to like it as much as he does. And you do. So, through his strength 
of personality, his sense of humor, his appreciation, one learns to 
_ know the man behind the artist. . The Werrenrath concert 
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KFINDING A NEW USE FOR 
MUSIC 


Louis Cornell, American Pianist, Suggests a 
Utilitarian Value in Music—Achieve- 
ment and Art 











O those who possess keenly observant natures, the 
‘e great land of the West seems to fill with new view- 
points, propelled by enthusiasm and guided by sound judg- 
ment. Recognizing the value of such new viewpoints, and 
knowing that Louis Cornell, the pianist, has just returned 
from Western engagements, the writer succeeded in gain- 
ing an interview dealing upon an angle heretofore more 
or less foreign in its application to musical art. 

“Every time engagements call me to the Western States,” 
says Mr. Cornell, “it is 
just as if I had gained 
a different view of an 
enormous building. I 
get a fresh outlook on 
life and my work. 
never go out. there 
without getting more 
than my share of the 
stock of the world’s 
impressions.” 

“What were some of 
your impressions on 
this last tour?” the 
writer asked. 

“T usually get a posi- 
tive impression, that is, 
an extremely optimistic 
idea of the great possi- 
bilities of our country. 
Not that I have not an 
optimistic outlook at 
the present moment, 
but one must naturally 
come to the realization 
that there is great need 
for a different national 
attitude at this period 
of American develop- 
ment,” he answered. 

“Yes, as time goes 
on, of course we are 
continually in need of 
new methods of 


thought, but along 
what lines do you 
refer?” 

“One that I have 


studied all my life, and 
upon which the pro- 
gress of the world is 
hinged,” it seems to 
me.” : 
“You don’t mean music,” Mr. Cornell?” the writer ven- 
tured. Rae 

“No, not music within itself, by any means, but it is 
the great outcome of music that will prove in the years 
to come, the ultimate message that art will bring to the 
people of the earth. Call it what you may: co-operation 
among people, or understanding, or truth, or education— 
it is really rhythm among individuals and organizations.” 

“This would include political factions and governments. 

“No, not necessarily,” he replied, “the solution would 
not begin with either, but with the influential individuals 
who make up nations.” 

“But organization induces rhythm?” 3 

“True, but the mere mechanical construction of organi- 
zation would not necessarily signify harmony,” he replied. 
“It is the old question of the human element. The indi- 
vidual human being himself must be understood as the 
most important harmony part of the orchestration of life. 
If the requisite attention is given to the human side, it 
will prove a solution for many of the other difficulties of 
life. Music should act as our greatest incentive, as the 
selfstarter of fruitful ideals and our trust in a duty well 
done. Sometimés, incentive is given one through a great 
and noble friend; again through a wonderful drama based 
upon harmony of life as a theme; or magnificent natural 
scenery or possibly inspiration. But it is not everyone 
who has a really great and noble friend. All dramas are 
not built around the harmony of life. We are not all 
favored by the marvelous incentive of impressive scenery. 
Nor does divine inspiration visit every man. But every 
man can grasp the message that music gives to human- 
kind. An innate sense of mental harmony lives in every 
being to more or less degree. In some it is highly devel- 
oped; in others, only the faintest traces can be detected, 
but to some degree it is felt in all.” d 

“Do you think this sense can be more highly developed 
in a race of people, and how?” 

“Any latent possibility can be developed and we have 
every reason to believe that a rhythmic sense dwells in 
everyone. Such development might be realized by learn- 
ing the powers of simplicity. It is a surprising fact that 
simplicity does not receive anything like the recognition 
it deserves. It is too often wrongly associated with 
mediocrity. A few evenings ago I saw this new dramatic 
production, ‘Abraham Lincoln.’ All during the perform- 
ance I think every spectator is profoundly impressed by 
the effective simplicity of a great man. And, in leaving 
the theater, each one realizes that Lincoln touched the 
secret of simplicity and true greatness. Yet the world, in 
its attempts to mould true greatness, has wasted a thousand 
years. How many men have grouped through the so-called 
intricacies of greatness to acquire recognition, only to fall, 
without having found the greatest secret. _ When God 
made Lincoln, he instilled simplicity into his logic, his 
manner, his very being. He did things the easiest way. 
When Lincoln wanted 30,000 troops moved to Washing- 
ton, he called upon Colonel Thomas Scott, formerly an offi- 
cial of the Pennsylvania Railroad. He knew that Scott 
could move trains quickly, but.Lincoln did not see any 
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difference in moving 30,000 troops or the same number 
of ony othe kind of people. He knew that there was only 
one thing to do: get the man who could move the trains. 

“The simplicity of his thought touched the fundamental 
principles of life—harmony in action. Few of the earth’s 
doers have ever recognized the utilitarian value of music. 
There are some few scattering examples of real applica- 
tion. It is said that when John Jacob Astor first went into 
trading among the Indians, he was not armed with a gun, 
but touched their better natures with a flute. His music 
enchanted the Indians and they recognized his salesman- 
ship with one voice. It won for him the good-will of a 
savage nation. This is possibly the first recorded applica- 
tion of harmony in commerce, 

“Remarkable as it may seem, it was not until a few 
months ago that commerce began its first practical appli- 
cation of music to life and its problems. Five concerts 
of the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra were engaged by 
the American Steel and Wire Company, a scheme 
involving thousands of dollars. One of the largest auditor- 
iums was engaged and 
the tickets presented 
only to the employees 
of that organization. 
Phenomenal __ interest 
and enthusiasm was 
manifested in the ven- 
ture, so much so in 
fact, that the accommo- 
dations were not suffi- 
cient for the attend- 
ance. Only the most 
refined and _ inspiring 
music was rendered, 
the kind of rhythm 
that stirs the latent 
endeavors in any man’s 
breast. Careful investi- 
gation of production 
was conducted with the 
startling reports from 
every side that keener 
spirit among the labor- 
ers was plainly evi- 
dent; a more diligent 
attention to the duty in 


hand. 
“Other corporations 
have tried the same 


methods, and actual in- 
crease in production 
has been the invariable 
result. Not only does 
it pay in harmony pro- 
duction, but it actually 
makes a good return 
in dollars and cents. 
This is the first real 
application of music to 
the closer relationships 
of capital and labor. 
Realizing that the only 
; Sb ie difference between work 
and play is the individual's point of view, these institutions 
are changing the views of labor in a most substantial manner. 
They are grasping the secret of simplicity, and thus begins 
the first chapter in the new epoch of business and music. 

“So often the question has been asked: What is the 
real material purpose of attending a concert. Some go 
for an evening’s entertainment, others for study, and many 
for meditation. But how many try to grasp the secret 
of simplicity taught in the harmony of music? 

“And when such simplicity is realized—harmony begins 
—a great man is the result—a marvelous book has been 
written—a beautiful building has been constructed—a great 
artist recognized—or a great manufacturing organization 
has settled its labor problems. 

“Will the advent of the practical application of music 
help to convert the chaos of production into harmonious 
action ?” W. 


Reed Miller’s Extensive Repertory 


The popular American tenor, Reed Miller, is known 
as an artist with an extensive musical repertory. His 
knowledge of oratorio and song literature is practically 
unlimited and his programs are noted far and wide as of 
the highest point of value and effectiveness. But among 
his intimates Reed Miller is perhaps more famous for his 
repertory of “stories.” To hear this jovial artist tell one 
of his numerous “darky” yarns with his inimitable dialect 
is indeed a treat, and the moment one sees a certain 
twinkle in his eye one knows it will be followed by “I 
want to tell you a little story I heard the other day.” 
Questioned as to where he got such a rich and varied 
repertory the answer came vaguely. “Oh, I just picked 
‘em up here and there in my travels.” To which one 
might add that Reed Miller is a widely traveled man! 


Anna Case Recital in Newark 


Anna Case’s recital for the World Famous Artist series 
in the Newark Armory also enlisted the harpist, Alberto 
Salvi, whose principal number was the short C minor 
concerto by Zabel. Miss Case began with Sgambati’s 
beautiful setting of the Old Italian “Separazione,” gave 
Chopin’s “Lithuanian Song,” further included the Mimi 
aria from “La Boheme” and more than a dozen songs. 
The vast audience responded heartily to her tasteful 
rendition of all these materials. 

The Newark series, under the direction of Mr. Fuerst- 
man, assisted by Miss Oliver, will continue with appearances 
by Casals and Lazzari, the Boston Symphony, Heifetz, 
McCormack, Levitzki and a special joint recital by Ysaye 
and Elman. ° 





Rachmaninoff to Be Philharmonic Soloist 


Sergei Rachmaninoff is announced as soloist with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in Carnegie Hall next Sunday af- 
ternoon, February 22. The program for this concert in- 
cludes the “Eroica” symphony of Beethoven. 
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BOOKS 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
“A Quaker Singer’s Recollections,” By David Bispham, 
432 Pages, Illustrated. 

From one who has spent nearly forty years in a career 
trom church singer through every phase of operatic, 
niusic—dramatic and concert entertaining, one should not 
expect that in issuing a book of recollections the singer 
could now depart from his main purpose to entertain, The 
present volume is in fact a book primarily to entertain, yet 
its four hundred pages become a great repository of 
knowledge on nearly the entire music literature which has 
been composed for vocal utterance. Whatever stage of 
incompleteness the list would represent, the singer’s mem- 
oranda of over seventeen hundred titles publicly presented 
by himself must be considered as an earnest endeavor to 
cover the ground. Briefly he says that his character 
impersonations in opera of all sorts—light, comic and 
grand—number fifty-eight; while of oratorios, contatas, 
masses and services, madrigals and part-songs the list 
accounts for some two hundred. Thereto comes a record 
of fourteen hundred songs. 

The singer, as an author, shows that both his father and 
mother were of old Quaker families, yet preceding the 
marriage of these parents, the father had withdrawn from 
the Quaker church. The mother retained the faith until 
her death, yet in her union with one already withdrawn, 
she is said to have been “wedded out of Méeting.” Through 
this circumstance the birth of the future singer was never 
anywhere Biblically or formally recorded, although there 
was no doubt at all of the date, January 5, 1857, and the 
place, No. 30 North Seventh street, Philadelphia. 

The prime factor of the author’s youth was his love for 
tnusic and the drama, and this love was ever in mild con- 
flict with the religious convictions of his mother. It was 
also in conflict with his own prime terrestrial job as a 
helper in his uncle’s wool business, which he nevertheless 
weathered for more than a half dozen years, in the very 
midst of an immense activity as a musical amateur. His 
n.other’s misgivings as to the sin of an operatic career 
lasted until he was nearly thirty-five years old, when she 
finally decided that the matter was in other hands, and 
nobly resigned his fate to Destiny. é . 

The book reflects the singer’s personal meeting with 
practically the entire list of European and American men 
of music, art, literature, industry and politics, including 
three of our presidents and numerous members of the 
European ruling families. Throughout all this the author 
maintains a firm sense of our need for a right attitude of 
Americanism, which could never be in a better position 
than now. After noting his presentation of works by 
numerous American composers, he makes the following 
sturdy plea: 

“I was and am still well aware of the all but universal 
tendency to consider the work of any foreigner superior 
tc that of our own people, but I have never held with that 
view, insisting that much foreign music is quite as bad 
ae any that could possibly be produced in America. 
Though naturally enough the best is always sought for, 
yet many are the mistakes which have been made in the 
concert room and at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
tringing forward compositions by foreigners, while well 
considered and carefully prepared material by our own 
native musicians has met with scant courtesy at the hands 
of press and public. This attitude on the part of Americans 
is one that has puzzled me considerably. Most American 
men of leisure wanted to take their holiday in Europe, 
and American women knew that when they died they 


would go to Paris.” 
The ale who follows the book to the end—and every- 
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one will follow it to the end—will have not only stored 
his mind with much rich anecdote of a singer’s career, 
but will have noticed that the author has gradually com- 
pleted the symbol of a spiritual cycle. After some decades 
of wholesome excursion in other fields, he turns to the 
first atmosphere he knew, and appears as “The Eternal 
Voice” in a stage presentation based on the Book of Job. 


The Gorman Press, Boston 
“The Message of Anne Simon,” by Otto T. Simon, 148 
Pages 


The long period of nervous strain occasioned by the world war 
has found pathologic response in a return to wild speculation, not 
alone in the stock markets and commerc.al and industrial and political 
lines, but in new dabbling in every form of the mystic and the 
supernatural. The present volume, wherein the author feels him 
self a medium bringing a message from his dead wife, is one of 
those pathologic manifestations. 

Anne Simon died at Colorado Springs, August 5, 1916. The author 
feels that under inspirational circumstances he received messages 
for twenty-five days, beginning January 17, 1919. 


MUSIC 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 
“Then Speak,” Song, Lyric by Cecil Fanning, Music 
by Frederick W. Vanderpool 


The well known composer of “Values,’’ “A Song for You,” “Ye 
Moanin’ Mountains,” etc., has in “Then Speak” a work of broad 
style, imposing chords, insistent, as the text well indicates, pleading 
the lady love “Then Speak” if she either hates or loves; he wants 
to know, and know quick, so out with it, fair lady! Anything but 
silence can be suffered at such a time! A dramatic song, the piano 
helping effect, written by one who knows the voice and the piano, 
this song is to be had in three keys. 


“Life Is a Song,” Song, Words and Music by Arthur 
A. Penn 


_ By the composer of “Smilin’ Through,” “The Magic of Your 
Eyes,” etc., this song is a melody ballad of many taking parts, tune 
and harmony fitting the text perfectly, every syllable having its 
proper musical note and value. The sequence at the close climbs to 
climax finely, on the words: 

“Life is a song, Love its refrain, 

Hope on, until we meet and love again.” 
Range from low D to high G. 


“Mammy Dear,” Song, Lyric by C. S. Montayne, Music 
by Frank H. Grey, Composer of “In the Dusk,” Etc. 


It seems the publishers look for a big sale of this refined song, 
for it is issued in five keys, so fitting voices of any range. This 
presumption is well founded, for the song is one of tenderness and 
grace, telling of “old mammy dear.” The melody is true to the 
spirit of the words, appearing also in the piano part; in the second 
stanza the same melody has arpeggio chords, attaining climax on: 

“When her arms about me press, gone is every fear, 
Magic’s in the soft caress of Mammy dear!” 
The next but last word of the text, first page, should be “is” not 
“in,” and a treble clef is missing in the left hand, preceding the 
last two measures. 
“My Jean,” Song, Lyric and Music by Caro Roma 

This Jean must have been a beautiful person, for the poet-composer 

Says: 
“It was thy heart, thy heart, dear love, that I had found! 
And I will guard it with my life, 
My Jean, my Jean, my Jean!” 
A love song of true Caro Romish character, with a fine melody, 
playable piano score and big climax on the last repetition of “life,” 
the song then dies away, to sustained chords. Range, low D fiat 
to high A flat. 


Dr. Elsenheimer’s Test of Musicianship 


Dr. Elsenheimer’s versatility as a musician was severely 
tested by a sudden call of a friend and colleague of his, 
who asked him to take charge of a latge chorus and lead 
a concert, and all this on very short notice. 

Eugene Klee, director of the New York Liederkranz, 
was taken ill with the influenza, which made it impossible 
for him to assume charge of the concert of this society 
scheduled for Sunday, February 8. Dr, Elsenheimer 
heard the call of his friend and of the society. He an- 
swered it at once, and conducted the two last rehearsals, 
which were attended poorly owing to the ravages of the 
“flu” and the inclemency of the weather. He firmly as- 
sumed control and scored a genuine success under the 


most trying circumstances. Both male and ‘female 
choruses rendered their numbers beautifully. Real en- 
thusiasm carried them through with flying colors. It was 


the unanimous opinion of all the singers that the inspiring 
leadership of their conductor pro tem, his broad musi- 
cianship and his command of the situation accomplished 
the almost impossible. The concert was a great success, 
obtained under adverse circumstances, and the audience, 
realizing this, accorded all participants a most flattering 
reception. The songs of the great classicists Schubert, 
Schumann, and of the modern masters, MacDowell, Elgar, 
Kramer, etc., were interpreted with refined shading and 
splendid balance of tone, as well as with excellent under- 
standing and a good command of the underlying poetical 
and musical ideas. Dr. Elsenheimer fully appreciated the 
great care his colleague had bestowed on the study of the 
works. He gives credit to whom credit is due. Modestly 
he claims that the large part of the success must be 
awarded to the efficiency of Mr. Klee, but the fact remains 
that the musicianship and the adaptability of the “emer- 
gency conductor” saved the situation at a moment when 
it was advisable to postpone the concert. The extraordi- 
nary talent of this sterling musician scored another 
triumph. 


Rudolph Polk to Tour 


Rudolph Polk, the violinist, who is booked for important 
recitals at Carnegie Hall, New York; Jordan Hall, Bos- 
ton; Academy of Music, Philadelphia, and Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, during the next couple of months, will concertize 
in Oklahoma and Texas during the month of May. Mr. 
Polk has been engaged as principal soloist for the Shawnee 
Festival, May 13, and has been booked for three other 
dates in Southwestern cities. On this tour Mr. Polk will 
introduce several new Kreisler transcriptions for violin, 
and is also including Cecil Burleigh’s moto perpetuo. 


Rose Gives First Concert in Canada 
Maximilian Rose made his first Canadian visit to 
Toronto on February 12, appearing at a mammoth concert 
there arranged for a charity fund. Reports have it that 
the young violinist was exceedingly well received by the 
large audience. 
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marks a debt of gratitude due Manager Lilly for an evening of rare 
musical inspiration, 


More Than Mere Skill in La Croix’s Playing 


“Aurore La Croix gives notable piano recital” is one of 
the headlines in the Concord Evening Patriot of January 
23. The article then continues: 

An audience that filled every seat last evening heard a most 
amazing display of instrumental technic by the gifted young artist, 
whose praises the Boston papers have been sounding for two seasons. 
The artist made a most favorable impression by her personality. 
Modest, unaffected, clothed in the simplest of dark green velvet 
house gowns, without an ornament of any kind, she presented a 
refreshing contrast to some of the bizarrely costumed entertainers 
who have appeared here this season. 

From the Concord Evening Monitor one reads practically 
the same opinion, as follows: 

A modestly dressed, gravely courteous, almost diffident, but ex- 
ceedingly winsome little lady, she seemed to make herself a part 
of the piano the moment she sat down before it, and the first note 
she struck demonstrated her possession of great skill, but there was 
much more than mere skill in her performance. If the piano had 
not itself a soul, she gave it one and made it pour forth a veritable 
torrent of harmonies, 


Letter and Press Praise Farrar 


Amparito Farrar, who was soprano soloist at the con- 
cluding concert of Gretchen Dick’s American Concert 
Course at the Manhattan Opera House, New York, on 
January 25, earned high praise for her delightful singing 
from the critics and public alike. Among the interesting 
letters received by Miss Farrar and her friends was one 
from Mile. Rossignol, the sister of the famous French 
The translation from the French reads: 


aviator. 

I was really charmed and delighted, and I appreciate more than 
1 can say to have been able to attend a concert given by American 
artists of such standing. Miss Farrar is as much at ease in French 


and Spanish as in English, and I must say that there are ver 
few French singers that I know of who are capable of singing wit 
such facility and charm in several foreign languages. She is an 
artist of remarkable talent, and arranged a program greatly varied 
and well chosen, 


Richard Hageman, who accompanied Miss Farrar, wrote 


her: 

I assure you that I was very proud to act as your accompanist at 
last Sunday's concert. Am a a to you for using my two 
songs and singing them so admirably. 

Lee M. Walker, lyricist of a new song, “Nancy’s 
Answer,” which Miss Farrar sang as an encore, wrote the 


soprano as follows: 

Mr. Briers and myself want to thank you most sincerely for the 
beautiful, wonderful way in which you gave little “Nancy” her very 
first public introduction at Gretchen Dick's concert yesterday. We 
were delighted with your interpretation of the number, and you 
seem to understand the child so well that I think we will have to 
make you her godmother. (Miss Farrar accepted the responsibility 
with thanks.) 

The Evening Mail printed this encomium: 


Enthusiasm for the all-American series pyramided in the final 
concert at the Manhattan Opera House yesterday afternoon... . 
Amparito Farrar’s lilting soprano voice united in a program giving 
— to a throng of listeners. Hageman’s “Do Not Go, My 
wove” and “At the Well” were ideally adapted to Farrar’s crys- 
talline tones. 

The New York Telegraph on January 26 states that the 
lyric feature of a rich list proved to be Richard Hage- 
man’s “At the Well,” splendidly sung by Miss Farrar, with 


the composer at the piano. 


Harold Henry “Most Satisfying” 


When Harold Henry played recently in Newark, Ohio, 
the critic of the Daily Advocate reviewed his recital as 


follows : 

The large audience accorded to Harold Henry the tribute of ap- 
preciation due to so notable a performance. From the first number 
to the last the player ded his audi and at moments the 
ilence was so tense that one might have heard the proverbial pin 
drop. There were no merely “Hight and catchy numbers,” the most 
sprightly of them being a composition by Mr. Henry entitled “The 
Dancing Marionette,” with its syncopated rhythms beautifully sug- 
gestive and wonderfully played, the artist entirely captivated the 
audience already under the spell of the more thoughtful and serious 
works, and he graciously responded to the storm of applause by 
repeating it. The César Franck prelude, chorale and fugue was so 
intensely applauded that the player responded with “Scottish 
Dances” by Beethoven; the Chopin group received an encore, and 
the Moszkowsky “Caprice Espagnole,” which closed the program, 
brought down the house and the delighted audience remained 
seated until Mr. Henry had responded with an encore... . The 
ini was that never has an audience here been 
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privileged to listen to a more satisfying performance. 


High Praise for Paul Althouse 


A “Samson” with his strength in his vocal cords is Paul 
Althouse, the American born and American made tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, who recently san the 
concert version of “Samson” with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and to quote from the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal: 

He at once claimed the right to be styled one of the leading dra- 
matic singers of his day and country. His true tenor voice is rich 
in quality and still richer in variety of dramatic expression. He 
phrased with unfailing intelligence and effectiveness, making every 
situation live in his delivery of an English diction which hardly 
left a word pass unheard. 

Of this same performance the Minneapolis Daily News 
wrote: 

Althouse has one of the best tenor voices heard for some time. 
His conception of the role was soundly artistic in every particular 


Dudley Buck Artist in Musical Comedy 


Reproduced herewith are some additional pithy sentences 
which have appeared in the dailies of various cities and 
cover appearances of Thomas Conkey in “The Fiddlers 
Three,” a musical comedy in which he is pla the lead- 
ing male role. Mr. Conkey is an artist from the New York 
studios of Dudley Buck: 


Mr. Conkey’s full, rich epotites voice is indicative of the quality 
of his dames organ, which is one of the finest on the American 
stage... . He has a part in ip | proneiien which gives him an 
opportunity to display his talents, both as a vocalist and an actor... . 

is appearances were full of , vigor and dramatic effect.— 
Richmond (Ind.) Item. 


Thomas Conkey, the Nicolo Colona whose skill as a creator of 


(Continued from page 51.) 


and most graceful surprise. He has a voice of grand opera standard 
po Ta: 5 oulty 4 sympathetic expression which would 
carr 1 fen were he not so great ift _ 
Saginaw News-Courier, Saginaw, Mich., Desoubes & Tc 





Although his baritone voice is adapted to the operatic n- 
key seems to have found as true a sphere in musical com: . rg A 
attested by his skilful handling of the leading role with Tavie 
Belge in “Fiddlers Three” at the Auditorium. Conkey forsook a 
leading role with Christie MacDonald, with whom he was featured 
for five years in ‘The Spring Maid,” in order to be able to sing the 
melody “As the Flitting Swallows Fly.” Those who hear Conkey 
sing this song hit of “Fiddlers Three” are positive that his was 
a wise decision.—Toledo News-Bee, December 17, 1919. 





Thomas Conke 


Columbus, Ohio, has an excellent voice.—Ohio State Journal, 


ovember 28, 1919. 


The “Swallow” song by Thomas Conkey was agai f. i I 
as well as his other solos and hi th Mme. Bel ova 
Toledo Daily Blade, December 16, bed ogi ae nate Meare 

Thomas Conkey displayed ili of great richnes: d 
power, and was at all tmes 1 to th i al Ue eam 
—The Muncie Morning Star, i Poomber: in th Boog 





Margaret Matzenauer in “Glorious Voice” 


When Margaret Matzenauer, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, appeared as soloist with the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, under the direction of Leopold Sto- 
kowski, in Cleveland, Ohio, on December 11, it was the 
unanimous verdict of the critics of that city that she was 
a preed vocal penne Reproduced herewith are a few 

 encomiums which appeared in th 
ore pp d e Cleveland papers 


Mme. Matzenauer sang the “Letter Scene’ from Tschaiko ‘ 
opera “Eugene Onegin,” and here the gorgeous eenlenee Ag 
voice found rich opportunity. It was magnificently done, and was 
rewarded by a stormy outburst of applause.—Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Matzenauer—whose splendid voice was never heard to better ad- 
vautage—exploited her pertact artistry in a group of son b 
Brahms, Schumann and Schubert and an operatic excerpt of chat. 
kowsky. In these her versatility in emotional utterance and dramatic 
expression found ample opportunity for artistic display, and she 
again proved that she was an artist of broad temperamental vision 
— a voice of magnificent tonal quality.—The Cleveland 





Stokowski-Matzenauer! If Charles Lamb had be 
vaudeville and if he also had been in Se andionee 7S 
Hall Thursday evening, he would have referred to them as “some 
team,””. . . It was sublime vocalism, supreme artistry, such as we in 
the provinces, at least, have rare occasion to hear and witness. . 
Mme. Matzenauer gave the “Letter Scene” from Tschaikowsky’s 

Eugen Onegin” all the varied shadings of her far-reaching art 
pv emant, veverte, qne te very sunburst of golden seduc- 

8 was ravishi 
Fawn Ray hee B, ng for splendor of tone.—Cleveland News, 

The accompanying notice, from the Detroit Free Press 
of November 22, covers the appearance of the diva with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in Arcadia Auditorium in one 
of the regular series of concerts being given in Detroit 
under the auspices of the Central Concert Company: 

Never in the many appearances made in ‘this city b 
Matzenauer has the great contralto’s voice ody Fh ny 
superbly than in Brunnhilde’s Immolation, the final scene from 
Wagner’s “Dusk of the Gods,” sung by the artist, Friday evening 
= the magnificent support of the Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
At the full maturity of her art, Mme. M i 
voice and with the rich resources of her talent at ber a 
‘mand, gave such an interpretation of the sublime music of the final 
section of Wagner's “Ring,” that it surpasses anything in which 
she has been heard in this city. For elearness of enunciation 
dramatic intensity and tremendous force her work was notable : 

Though but soloist, the Philadelphia Symphony, itself being th 
feature of the evening, she shared in every measure of a leans 
which the noble program offered by Mr, Stokowsk called 4 
The artist was also heard in a group of songs, in English, compo- 
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sitions of Brahms, Schumann and Schubert, quite in another style, 
which showed the flexibility and rare tonal beauty of her rich con- 
tralto veice. 


Another Macbeth Success 
Just before coming to New York with the Chicago 
Opera Association, Florence Macbeth scored another suc- 
cess, this time as Ophelia in “Hamlet.” The appended 





FLORENCE MACBETH, 


Coloratura soprano. 


criticisms, all of which appeared in the Chicago dailies ot 
January 16, 1920, verify this statement: 

Miss Macbeth was Ophelia and accomplished about all she could 
in a pale, formless role. She looked winsome and girlish, acted with 
understanding and sang the music with refreshing accuracy as 
to pitch, with clarity and ease, and in the final act with brilliancy 
Daily Tribune (W. L. Hubbard). 

There was another marked success for Florence Macbeth, who 
is figally coming into her own as one of the highly valued members 
of the company. She was Ophelia, a role calling for a highly elab 
orate scene of madness and death at the end of the opera as it is 
given in an excised version. 

The scene calls for the assistance of both chorus and ballet, for 
“Hamlet” was composed in an age when the ballet was an inevitable 
feature of grand opera. Wherefore the villagers circle about Ophelia 
in her insanity, dancing and strewing flowers upon her, while 
Ophelia runs scales, ripples, trills and cascades into explosions of 
high notes that make part of another good tune. 

At the end she disappears, ‘to be seen again gliding down the river 
to the sound of the last high note. Very charmingly did Miss Mac- 
beth do it. Her lovely voice with all the fresh quality of youth 
in it, her perfect control over all the pyrotechnic display that fills 
the number, and her winsome manner made it a remarkable climax 
to a performance that had been full of good singing.—Daily Jour- 
nal no C. Moore). ° 


Miss Macbeth sang the Gnal scene charmingly and played her 
part with a maidenly simplicity that was appealing.—Evening Post 
(Karleton Hackett). 


Florence Macbeth, as Ophelia, "distinguished herself particularly, 
presenting the musical part of her role with great vocal skill, with 
silvery tonal texture and with a charm of manner. She sang the 
mad scene brill‘antly and brought forth its difficult florid music 
with facility and with great vocal flexibility. She was given quite a 
sousinn reception at its conclusion.—Daily News (Maurice Rosen 
eld) 


Florence Macbeth, the Op shelia, sang with good tone and intelli 
gence. In the mad scene, with its fluid runs, its opportunity for 
vocal pyrotechnics, Miss Macbeth was highly successful.—Evening 
American (Herman Devries). 


Huhn Songs Presented at Cosmopolitan Club 


An interesting program of songs by Bruno Huhn 
was given on Friday afternoon, February 13, at the 
Cosmopolitan Club, by Martha Atwood, soprano; Ma- 
bel Ritch, contralto; Judson House, tenor, and Francis 
Rogers, baritone. There were two duets, “The Hunt” 
(words by Walter Scott) and “Ships That Pass in the 
Night” (Longfellow), and a group of songs for each 
artist. For these Mr. Huhn had chosen poems by 
Alexander Pope, A. O’Shaughnessy, Poe, Shelley, 
Christina Rossetti, Cora Fabri and Moira O'Neil. He 
was fortunate in having for the interpretation of his 
songs such sterling artists, who brought out the full 
beauties of each number, and an enthusiastic audience 
testified to its enjoyment by long continued applause 
and many recalls. A complete list of these composi- 
tions, together with their interpreters, was as follows: 
“The Hunt,” Miss Atwood and Mr. Rogers; “The Dying 
Christian. to His Soul,” “How Many Thousand 
Years Ago,” “Eldorado,” Miss Ritch: “I Arise 
from Dreams of Thee,” “Israfel,” Mr. MHouge; 
“Echo,” “If,” Miss Atwood; “A Broken Song,” “A 


Song of Gleanann,” “I Mind the Day,” “Denny’s 
Daughter,” “Back to Ireland,” Mr. Rogers; “Ships 
That Pass in the Night,” Miss Atwood and Mr. House. 


Liza Lehmann’s cycle, “In a Persian Garden,” from 
the “Rubaiyat” of Omar Khayyam, made up the sec- 
ond part of the program, allowing the singers further 
opportunity to display their excellent art. 


Lhevinne and Bispham at 
American Conservatory 


The American Conservatory of Music, Chicago, 
made a master stroke in the engagement for its sum- 
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mer session of two such world famous artists as Josef 
Lhevinne and David Bispham. A conspicuous feature 
of this engagement is the fact that both of these men 
combine with their remarkable work as performing 
artists equal gifts as instructors, which is exceedingly 
rare among great artists. 

Both Josef Lhevinne and David Bispham, aside from 
their private instruction, will conduct repertory classes 
for professional pianists and singers, where the master 
works in both piano and vocal literature will be per- 
formed and critically analyzed. Mr. Bispham will also 
conduct classes in recitation to music and art, in which 
he stands without a peer. 

The summer season will be for six weeks, from June 
28 to August 8, 1920. 


Langenhan Scores in Stoughton, Wis. 

Stoughton, Wis., February 1, 1920.—There is scarcely 
a singer among us who in the short space of two seasons 
has won such recognition throughout the United States 
as Christine Langenhan, dramatic soprano, and _ skilled 
interpreter of songs. At the height of her European 
reputation she came to this country, and, unheralded, im- 
mediately won the most flattering tributes from the press, 
as to quality of voice, intelligence and musicianship, as 
well as for her artistic interpretation and clear diction. 
In over one hundred engagements, reaching from coast 
to coast, the singer featured in each recital American 
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songs of merit; for besides preaching the gospel of 
American music, Mme, Langenhan finds through practice 
that it is only those who do not go about the country 
singing to the people of this nation who think that audi- 
ences do not appreciate the songs of American composers. 

Last night Mme. Langenhan scored a big success here 
when she appeared at the Auditorium and rendered the 
following program: “Trust in the Lord,” Handel; “Oh! 
Had I Jubal’s Lyde” (“Joshua”), Handel; “Angels, Ever 
Bright and Fair” (Theodora), Handel; “Beautiful Art 
Thou,” Hyde; “The Faltering Dusk,” A. W. Kramer; 
“Dream Tryst,” Charles Wakefield Cadman; “The Cun 
ning Little Thing,” Richard Hageman; “Ritorna Vin- 
citor,” from “Aida” (Italian), Verdi; “Menuet de Mar 
tini’ (French), Weckerlin; “Elegy” (Franck), Massenet ; 
“Ouvre tes Yeux” (French), Massenet; “Tak for dit 
Raad,” Grieg; Solvejg’s Vuggevise,” Grieg; “Sne,” Sigurd 
Lie; “Kom Kjyra,” Thrane; “Values,” Vanderpool; “In 
the Afterglow,” Frank Grey; “Sunrise and You,” A 
Penn; “Song of the Open, ” Frank La Forge. 

Lucy Gates in Song and at the Races 

An audience of notable proportions and enthusiasm 
greeted the concert given in the Athenaeum at New Or 
leans, January 16, by the Cincinnati Symphony. Orchestra 
(Eugene Ysaye, conductor), Lucy Gates, noted coloratura 
soprano, and Gabriel Ysaye, violinist. It was the second 
number of the regular “Tarrant Series” for the sgason 
under the management of Robert Hayne Tarrant, and add- 
ed to the already great popularity achieved by that series 
of musical events. 

Miss Gates made her first appearance in New Orleans 
and keen interest was manifested by the large number of 
music lovers and members of the fashionable set of the 
Crescent City. Her first numbers were the aria “Una 
voce poco fa,” and “Hymn to the Sun,” by Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff. For the second part of the program she sang the 
“Bell Song” from “Lakme” and as an encore gave “Sol 
vejg’s Song,” by Grieg. The purity and beauty of her 
tones, the appealing quality of her voice, and the dignity 
and charm of her stage presence, thoroughly fascinated 
the audience and she was rewarded with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. (See Illustrated Section). 

The orchestra under the skillful baton of Ysaye presented 
a tone of exquisite beauty and flexibility, and the organiza- 
tion responded to him as though it were a great single 
ingtrument upon which he himself were playing. The or- 
chestra did Goldmark’s “The Rustic Wedding,” the over 
tufe to the opera “The Bartered Bride.” and the Delibes 
suite, “Sylvia.” Few musical organizations have won so 


‘many admirers in New Orleans as the Cincinnati Or- 


chestra, and its return there undoubtedly will be hailed 
with sincere pleasure next season. 


Loud’s “Flower Rain” at A. M. O. Meeting 

At the March 7 meeting of the American Music Opti- 
mists, Minne Stine will sing John Adams Loud’s charming 
“Flower Rain,” which has been published by the White- 
Smith Music Publishing Company. 
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Mason & Hamlin Co.: 


GENTLEMEN The contribution 
you are making in your peerless 
pianos to the cause of art—constitut- 
ing at once an inspiration and a 
revelation to the musician—marks an 
epoch, I believe, of deep significance. 


New and exquisite effects as to 
tonal color, quality, and dynamics are 
here made possible for composer and 
interpreter. 


I am convinced that the tonal 
gradations at one’s command as a re- 
sult—from a virile bravura to a 
uniquely delicate pianissimo, ever 
singing and warm—complemented 
by a sensitiveness of mechanism, not 
only render the Mason & Hamlin 
Pianos incomparable among the in- 
struments of their kind, but also en- 
hance the scope of music as an Art. 


With sincere congratulations to 
you on adhering so unswervingly to 
your ideal, and with keen apprecia- 
tion of your inestimable service to 
Music, 

Believe me, 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) Benno Motserwirtscu. 
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Cecil Fanning to Be a Mayer Artist 


Daniel Mayer announces that henceforth Cecil Fanning, 
the American baritone, will have an important place on 
his list of leading concert artists. The association is not 
a new one as Mr. Fanning made his debut in London in 
1913 under the Mayer direction and plans were fnade to 
go back in 1915, but the war intervened. However, that 
postponed tour will take place the coming season and in 
April, Mr. Fanning and his accompanist, H. B. Turpin 
and Mrs. Turpin, will sail for Liverpool on the Carmania. 
Six recitals have already been arranged for in London, 
and will be taken care of by Mr. Mayer’s London office. 





CECIL FANNING, 


Mr. Fanning will also be heard in the provinces and at 
the seacoast resorts, where he won wide popularity when 
last he was abroad. It is not unlikely that he will take 
part in some of the big English festivals as well, as he 
has proved himself to be one of the most versatile and 
thoroughly sastifactory oratorio singers in America. 

Mr. Fanning has been in the East -during the past week 
filling some concert engagements and concluding arrange- 
inents with his new management. Incidentally he was 
snapped in several unconventional poses by the photo- 
grapher for the War Camp Community Service, in which 
work he was one of the prime movers and to which the 
baritone devoted the major portion of his time during 
the months that America was at war. One of these pic- 
tures is reproduced herewith. 

Mr. Fanning will visit the Pacific Coast again next sea- 
son probably returning by way of the Canadian Northwest 
where he has been heard many times and has hosts of 
admirers. He will remain abroad until October and will 
be available for engagements on this sidé after Novem- 
Ler 1, . 


Tuckerman Appreciates “Ma Little Sunflower” 


The following letter of appreciation to Frederick W. 
Vanderpool from Earle Tuckerman is an aftermath of the 
great success attained by the singer at the last three con- 
certs of the Singers’ Club, when he rendered the solo part 
of “Ma Little Sunflower.” It reads: “I wish to congratu- 
late you upon the fine success ‘Ma Little Sunflower’ had 
at the recent Aeolian Hall concert of the Singers’ Club, 
due not to me at all nor the club, although they supported 
me in the solo beautifully, but to the charming melody you 
have so fittingly given us. It seems to me almost anyone 
at all could put the song over for a repetition such as we 
did at this concert.” 





Beriimen Gives Program at Settlement School 


On Sunday, February 8, at the Music School Settle- 
ment on Grand avenue, in Brooklyn, Ernesto Bert- 
men rendered the same interesting program of piano 
music which he will present at his New York recital 
on tomorrow afternoon, Friday, February 20, and later 
in the season in Chicago and Boston. As a detailed 
review of the New York recital will appear in the 
Musicat Courter for February 26, nothing more need 
be said now than that the large audience which at- 
tended the Settlement School event thoroughly en- 
joyed each number on the program. 


More Engagements for Maurice Dambois 


During the month of February, Maurice Dambois will 
have three appearances in New York, together with out- 
of-town engagements in Lexington, Ky.; Springfield, Ohio, 
and two appearances in Kansas City, from where he will 
proceed to Denver and Colorado Springs, returning to 
New York about February 23. 





Hyman Rovinsky Heard in Recital 


On Sunday afternoon, February 8, Hyman Rovinsky, 
violinist, gave an interesting program at the Princess The- 
ater, New York. He displayed excellent tone and his in- 
terpretations were of an artistic order. Bach-Liszt, Schu- 
mann, D'Indy, Franck, Debussy and Korngold were among 
the composers whose works were présented, and many en- 
cores were made necessary by the appreciative applause 
accorded the concert giver. ; 





Theo Karle’s Interesting Program : 

Theo Karle, the well known American tenor, who 
gives his first New York recital at Carnegie Hall on 
Monday evening, February 23, with William Stickles 
at the piano, has arranged a very interesting program, 


opening with the Beethoven recitative and aria, “Jeho- - 


vah, Hear,” “Engedi,”.and including a group of Italian 
songs and one of American composers. 





Fred Patton “Stops the Show” 


Fred Patton, the baritone, was a soloist recently at the 
Halifax Festival. One of his numbers in a song recital 
there, was “In the Afterglow,” the new and extremely 
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popular publication of Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge. He 
had placed it second in a group of five songs and about 
the middle of the program. As the vaudeville papers say, 
it “stopptd the show,’ and he was forced to repeat it 
twice as there was a demand from the conservative Can- 
adian audience for a repetition of the same song and 
“Nothing Else!” according to Mr. Patton’s story of the 
incident. It goes to show that even conservatism has its 
price when the price is of the right quality. Mr. Patton 
states that he was “strong for the ‘Afterglow.’” This 
might account for his enthusiasm last summer when he 
was the hero of that never-to-be-forgotten baseball game 
between the tenors and basses of the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club, when the basses conquered the tenors in five innings 
with a score of 43 to 8. At least there was plenty of 
after-gloating and perhaps that was what the baritone 
meant when he told of the great success of this song. 


Treble Clef Gives Excellent Concert 


It was an especially interesting program, and one which 
was presented in a thoroughly artistic manner, which was 
given recently by the Treble Clef of Philadelphia. This 
organization consists approximately of sixty active mem- 
bers and is the oldest ladies’ ‘choral club in the Quaker 
City. Karl Schneider 1s the director, and since he under- 
took the leadership some five or six years ago the Treble 
Clef has steadily grown in importance artistically, as he is 
a voice builder of the highest rank. 

“White Silence,” a cantata by Nicola A. Montani, dedi- 
cated to Mr. Schneider and the Treble Clef, was the fea- 
ture of the recent concert and is a work written for a 
four-part chorus of women’s voices, with piano, string 
quartet and harp accompaniment. “The Lord Is My Shep- 
herd” was sung in memory of Mrs. William Simpson, Jr., 
who was at one time president of the organization. Harry 
M. Gilbert’s “A Vision of Music” was another important 
choral number which was highly appreciated on the part 
of the audience, and it enlisted the services also of Mrs. 
Edwin D. Solenberger, contralto; William A. Schmidt, cel- 
list, and Frank A. Nicoletta, harpist. Other numbers pre- 
sented by the, Treble Clef were by J. Betram Fox and 
Edith Lang. The varied program contained also a well 





KARL SCHNEIDER. 


rendered coloratura soprano solo from the opera 
“Dinorah,” by Ethel V. Rudderow, an artist-pupil of Karl 
Schneider; an aria from Gounod’s “Sapho,” by Loretta 
Le Pitre Strehl ; some harp solos by Frank A. Nicoletta, 
as well as several numbers by the Schmidt Quartet, made 
up of Emil F. Schmidt, first violin; Louis Angeloty, second 
violin; Alfred Lorenz, viola, and William A. Schmidt, 


cello. Mention must also be made of the very valuable | 


aid which Ellis Clark Hammann gave throughout the pro- 
gtam as accompanist. 


Mme. Fremstad Recovering from “Flu” 


Since her New York recital, Mme. Fremstad has been 
seriously ill with the prevailing influenza, and is now 
recuperating at Lakewood, N. J., prior to undertaking her 
extensive tour of the Northwest. So finished is this 
singer’s art that few in the audience at the recital realized 
the difficulties under which she was laboring, and it was 
her astonishing will power alone which carried her 
through the afternoon. The next day she was unable to 
leave her bed, and could not speak above a whisper. 


Emma Van De Zande to Give Recital 


On Tuesday afternoon, March 2, a song recital will be 
given by the above artist at the Princess Theater. The 
program will include selections by Brengier, Gilson, de 
Meulemeester; Weckerlin, de Lassus, Rousseau, Gevaert, 
Lekeu, Dalcroze, Baton, Bruneau, Georges, Nougues and 
Pierne. Marguerite Challet will be at the piano. 


Three Festival Dates for Lhevinne 
Josef Lheyinne has been engaged for three important 
festivals during the early part of May. May 8 he parti- 
cipates in the Springfield Festival, May 12 finds him if 
Shawnee, Okla. and on May 21 he takes part at the Ann 
Arbor Festival. 


Marie Sundelius with Haensel & Jones 
Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who is equally a favorite in the concert field, is 
now under the management of Haensel & Jones: who are 
already booking her for spring dates. 
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TOSCANINI’S NAME ACTS 
LIKE MAGIC AT ROME CONCERTS 





(Continued from page 5.) 

ilton, and a Sicilian father. She studied in Catania un- 
der Licari and went to London when still in her teens, 
where she became a favorite not only of the public, but 
also of her great master there, Ysaye, who predicted a 
great future for her. She has had many offers after 
her hearing here, but has not yet decided what she will do. 


Notes. 

The Ladies’ Lyceum continues its interesting lectures 
and musical entertainments, among which the event of the 
day will be the De Pachmann recital this week. 

A concert for the benefit of Russians in need in Rome, 
was given at the Filarmonica, Maestro Pomeranzew of 
Petrograd being the animating soul. The receipts were 
good and so was the program, especially interesting being 
the ancient songs sung by the mezzo-soprano vinia 
Mugnani with a sympathetic voice and a good style. 

The fourth Toscanini concert just took place. The house 
was overcrowded. It is to be noted that the concert was 
outside the subscription. Two hours after the boxoffice 
opened, not one seat could be had, even at double prices. 
Never has the Augusteo made so much money. Of course 
Toscanini’s name acts like magic, but even outside of 
that it is always difficult to get a seat. 

Maestra Agnese Stame, the excellent vocal teacher, who 
can boast of having formed many fine artists now on the 
stage, gave a musicale at her studio. Her best scholars 
sang excerpts from almost all the operas, displaying fine 
voices, excellent method, and good style. The great 
Battistini was present, he being one of the upholders of 
the Stame school and with reason; he sang two selections. 

Maestro Alaleona has composed a suite of twelve songs 
on poems by Pascole, his favorite poet. They will be 
published by Ricordi. His “Mirrah” will finally appear at 
the Costanzi let us hope very soon, as it is several years 
since the management promised to give it. Maestro 
Alaleona had two new compositions of great delicacy and 
originality played at the Augusteo, He was recalled 
several times to acknowledge applause. 

In the salon of the Giornale Musica, a young pianist, 
Maria Bonerba, gave an audition which was very success- 
ful, playing the Bach-Busoni great fugue in C and ending 
with the first movement of the Schumann sonata. She 
also played “Concert des oiseaux,” by Adrien, a gavotte by 
Rameau, and several modern compositions among which 
one which deserves special mention is, “Daybreak in the 
Mountains,” by Maestro G. Orefici. 

Piano concerts are the order of the day, too numerous 
to speak of in detail. Signorina Esposito was successful 
in a trying program including Beethoven's “Appassionata” 
and “E’Isle joyeuse,” by Debussy. 

In Arcadia, Maestro Alaleona repeated the Christmas 
program he had heretofore given in Florence with success. 

Vosti has been commemorated in almost every city of 
the kingdom. 

Milan, Florence, Bologna, Naples, Turin, Ancona, Leg- 
horn, without speaking of the minor towns, are all 
saturated with concerts, and all have their opera season, 
which is flourishing as never before. D. F. 


Warren Gehrken Gives Organ Recital 


To perform such an artistic program as that given at 
St. Luke’s Church, Clinton avenue, Brooklyn, February 
4, by Warren Gehrken (assisted by Edgar H. Sittig, 
cellist), in a thoroughly artistic manner, under such 
trying blizzard conditions, showed the real spirit of the 
young artists. They put in their best efforts for the 
few in attendance, as they would for many. Those 
who braved. the storm were fully repaid. “Music 
charms the savage breast,” but unfortunately it was 
unequal to charming the elements during “Music 
Week.” A feature of Mr. Gehrken’s program was that 
he arranged his groups contrastingly, showing his 
technic and expression to fine advantage. People gen- 
erally are apt to look askance upon a purely instru- 
mental program. Not so on this occasion, as all were 
so interested that they remained seated to the end. 
The first organ group, concert overture in C minor 
(Hollins), fantasie and fugue in G minor (Bach). “Chan- 
son Triste” (Tschaikowsky), were well interpreted and 
characteristically rendered. 

Mr. Sittig played Mozart’s larghetto from the cele- 
brated clarinet quintet; air by Mattheson, which has 
come down from the eighteenth century period, and a 
lullaby (Cyril Scott, arranged by C. Warwick Evans). 
Mr. Sittig is an artist in the true sense of the word and 
made his instrument sing with feeling, expressively 
and effectively, and all beautifully rendered. “Minuet” 
(Dethier) and “Ronde Frangaise” (Boellman) were 
two charming organ numbers charmingly played. After 
an intermission Mr. Gehrken gave “Reverie” (Noble), 
“Venetian Idyl” (Mark Andrews), “Movement Mu- 
sical” (Schubert), “Liebestod” (Wagner), and the 
finale, first symphony (Vierne). Each title is indica- 
tive.of a particular style, character and technic, and he 
entered into the spirit of his pieces with true musician- 
ship. 


Letz Quartet in Germantown 

Hans Letz, Sandor Harmati, Edward Kreiner and 
Gerald Maas, constituting the Letz String Quartet, ap- 
peared in the course given by the Germantown Cricket 
Club Musicale Association February 8. They played the 
. Kreisler and Beethoven F minor quartets, the variations 
on “Death and the Maiden” (Schubert) and Tschaikow- 
sky’s celebrated andante cantabile. This program had in 
it much ‘to please all tastes, and the select assemblage at 
the club showed thorough appreciation. 


McCormack to Sing at Rubinstein Musicale 

A meeting for members of the New York Rubinstein 
Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, president, will be 
held on Saturday afternoon, February 21, at the Waldorf- 


Astoria. The February evening musicale of this socie 
will take place on the 26th, when John MeCormack 


will give the program. The society’s third conceft, 
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“Keep a thing seven years and you will have use for it.” 
Did you ever find a bit of rare lace that had remained in 
the bottom of an old trunk for years, and place it on your 
most beautiful gown where it causes the admiration of all, 
and ym wonder how you could have neglected it for so 
long? This is the fate of “Ruddigore” the Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera that is having such a successful run at the 
Park Theater, and is being presented by the Society of 
American Singers. It has tm revived after thirty-three 
years of oblivion, and is such a “bit” that it looks as if 
it wanted to remain there indefinitely, although the 
American Singers have other treasures in the trunk. Has 
the evolution of the movies given us a keener appreciation 
of this exquisite Gilbertian satire on the old melodrama? 

New York managers are particular! 
season in their choice of light opera offerings from the 
pens of composers who are themselves artists of world- 
wide recognition. Fritz Kreisler, that master of the violin 
who numbers his admirers by the millions, has written 
“Apple Blossoms” in collaboration with Victor Jacobi. 
Andre Messager, whose opera “Monsieur Beaucaire”’ is 
having as great a success here as in England, is a musician 
who has held many responsible positions in the musical 
life of Paris and London. He was for some years the 
artistic director of the opera at Covent Garden and left 
that post to become the director of the Paris Opera, where 
he has directed many of its finest productions. He also 
conducted a series of French operas at the Colon Theater 
of Buenos Aires. Of course his previous light operas, 
“Veronique” and “La Basoche,” have enjoyed enormous 
success, and therefore it is not surprising that “Beaucaire” 
should prove popular. Then we have Victor Herbert who 
made his fame first as a cellist and later as the director 
of the Pittsburg Orchestra. A New York season would 
not be complete without one or more works from his 
rrolific pen, so we have this season “Angel Face” and “My 
Golden Girl.” The former closed a successful run last 
Saturday night but is expected to return to New York 
later in the season. The musical numbers that pleased 
most were “I Might Be Yours Once In A While” “The 
Lullaby” and Herbert’s “Potpourri.” 

* . 7 

The public seldom realizes what a song hit at the Hip- 
podrome means in cold cash to the composer and incidental- 
ly to the publisher. For example, there have been over three 
million copies of “Poor Butterfly” bought, and of this 
number twenty thousand copies were sold inside the doors 
of the Hippodrome. This was a sensational song success 
three years ago, and up to this season held the house 
record. Figures today show that the present hit— 
“Happy Days”—is even exceeding this remarkable amount, 
because after a run of only twenty-five weeks the house 
sale is over fifty thousand. Another song “Don’t you 
remember those schooldays” has passed the forty thousand 
nfark. “I’ve found the girl I’ve been looking for” and 
“Somewhere Some Girl Is Waiting for Me” have sold over 
thirty thousand each. Judging by the average record of 
“Poor Butterfly,” it would be safe to predict that these 
popular songs at the Hippodrome in “Happy Days” will 
pass the five million mark. 

eee 

The movies are here to stay! This is a fact we are 
hearing reiterated daily. Another fact is that in the great 
picture houses of New York there is growing an element 
of musical expression whereby the general public is cul- 
tivating a higher taste and appreciation of the best class 
of music. The musical student of today must take these 
houses seriously. On the stage of the Strand, Rialto, 
Rivoli and Capitol theaters are men and women with 
Leautiful voices getting the opportunity of a metropolitan 
hearing and winning genuine applause and encouragement. 
They are supported by a symphony orchestra directed by 
musicians of experience and reputation. 5 

Hugo Riesenfeld, the director of the Rialto and Rivoli 
theaters, has offered a prize of five hundred dollars for 
the best overture submitted before March 31. Such oppor- 
tunities as these cannot be overlooked and will grow stead- 
ily, as week by week shows a continual effort toward 
higher artistic results. 


fortunate this — 














The music publisher must also take into consideration 
the great field here offered for the exploitation of his 
songs. For example, at the Capitol last week there were 
five songs by H. T. Burleigh (four of them spirituals), 
sung by a chorus of one hundred voices, as well as a tenor 
solo, “Roses of Picardy,” and a splendid rendering of the 
“Irish Fantasy” by Victor Herbert, a program no music 
lover could afford to let pass by unnoticed. 

The beautiful results that John Wenger derives from 
seemingly only a few colored lights on white scrim and 
an occasional Grecian column baffle description, and when 
combined with the terpsichorean art of Adolf Bohm are as 
lovely as a moment of the Ballet Russe. Do you remem 
ber the “Dance of Jan” some weeks ago? 

After all, we, must consider that this is but an accom 
paniment to the pictures themselves. When one witnesses 
a Griffith production such as “Broken Blossoms” it is 
coubtful whether there is any artistry before the public 
today more perfect in its individual field. 

Tue CApirot, 

The musical program at the Capitol this week is a splen 
did one, presented by the Capitol Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Nathaniel Finston. Among the 
offerings are the “Poet and Peasant” overture, by Supp: 
ard a Grieg concerto played by Princess Tolstoy Zanco 
De Prima, with orchestra. The special feature is “In a 
Persian Garden,” with the following cast: Soprano (Earth 
ly Influence), Mary Cavan; contralto (Good Influence), 
Edna Wallthrop; tenor (Youth), William Rabyn; bass 
(Experience), Richard Maitland, and the dancers included 
Princess Della Patra and Princess Pallaeologus. 

While speaking of the Capitol it is interesting to not 
that the Capitol Theater is not for sale. The president, 
Messmore Kendall, categorically denies rumofs affecting 
“largest theater in the world.” Messmore Kendall, the 
president of the Moredall Realty Corporation, owners and 
operators of the Capitol Theater, is responsible for the 
unequivocal statement. , 

“The report that the Capitol Theater has been sold is 
absolutely untrue,” said Mr. Kendall. “Not one particular 


interest, but many, have sought to buy the property both 
before and during the sixteen weeks that the Capitol The 
ater has been in operation, but no offer has been consid 
ered. This, for the simple reason that the Capitol Theater 
was not built for speculative purposes, but with a definite 


purpose in view. It has not been for sale at any time. It 
is not for sale now.” 
THe STRAND, 

The special music feature at the Strand this week i 
the overture from “The Mikado” (Gilbert and Sullivan) 
by the Strand Symphony Orchestra, Carl Edouarde coi 
aucting. The program also includes “Alexander’s Band I: 
Back in Dixieland” (Gumbel) and “Juanita,” both suny 
by the Criterion Quartet, composed of John Young, tenor 
George Reardon, baritone; Horatio Rench, tenor, and 
Donald Chalmers, bass. The third musical number is an 
organ solo from “Rigoletto” (Verdi), by Ralph H. Brig 
ham and Herbert Sisson. 

Tue Rivott. 

The special music feature at the Rivoli this week is 
the overture, “Bacchanale,” from “Samson and Delilah,’ 
with Frederick Stahlverg and Joseph Littau conducting 
The second musical number is “When You and I Wer: 
Young, Maggie” (A. J. Butterfield), sung by Betty An 
derson, soprano, and Sudwarth Frazier, tenor. The organ 
solo is “Marche Pontificale’ (J. Lemmens), played by 
Firmin Swinnen. 


Tue RIALTO, 

The Rialto’s musical program this week carries a bit 
more than usual. The orchestra, Hugo Riesenfeld and 
Lion Vanderheim conducting, is playing Dvordk’s ‘Carne 
val” overture, the second of his trilogy of overtures, “Na 
tures, Life and Love.” A baritone solo follows, and then 
Alma Doria, soprano, and Edoardo Albano, baritone, sing 
a duet from Verdi’s “Il Trovatore.” The organ solo 
Grieg’s “Hulgigungsmarsch,” is played by John Priest. 





scheduled for April, will have as soloist, Carolina Lazzari 
and Rudolph Ganz. 


Chehalis to Hear Gray-Lhevinnes 

Chehalis, Wash., January 31, 1920.—The Chehalis Choral 
Society, which had booked a concert with the late Maud 
Powell, is particularly fortunate in securing the services 
of the Gray-Lhevinnes for the March date. This city has 
watched with interest the fine stories and press comments 
from papers along the coast and a large audience is ex- 
pected to hear these popular artists. ‘ B. 


“Russian Isba” 

Serge Borowsky’s “Russian Isba” opened its first Amer- 
ican tour at the Belmont Theater last Monday evening, 
February 16. Not in a long time has the writer witnessed 
anything quite as unique and unpretentious, and yet wholly 
fascinating and interesting. The performance will be re- 
viewed in next week’s issue of the Musicat Courter, but a 
word to the wise might be added—Don’t miss it. 





Gray-Lhevinnes to Return to Tacoma 

People were so carried away with the masterly Lhe- 
vinne playing on January 29 at Tacoma, Wash., that 
the Affiliated Women’s Clubs immediately negotiated 
for another Gray-Lhevinne program. This date is to 
be March 26 and great local interest is being expressed 
in it, 

Gaylord Yost in Indiana 

Among recent bookings for Gaylord Yost, the distin- 
guished violinist, are Taylor University, Upland, Indiana, 
and recitals in Huntington and Greensburg. On February 


16 Mr. Yost gave a recital for the Teachers’ College a 
Indianapolis, Among the American compositions featured 
hy Mr. Yost this season in his recitals are Cecil Burleigh’s 
second concerto and a composition of his own, entitled 
“Louisiana Suite.” 


Jascha Bron’s Recital, February 24 


Ww hose 


Jascha Bron the young American violinist, 
first recital since his return from his European tri 
umphs takes place at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday even 
ing, February 24, will play the Saint-Saéns concerto in 
B minor, a Handel sonata in A major, and a group of 


short pieces, with Richard Hageman at the piano 


OPPORTUNITIES 








INFORMATION SOUGHT as to Simon 
Frank. Arrived in Hoboken April 11, 
1912, coming from Bremen on the S. S 
Barbarossa. By profession an orchestra 
musician, playing in theaters. It will be 
to Mr. Frank’s advantage to make his 
whereabouts known or to have them made 
known to the Musicat Courter. Ask for 

. L. S., Musicar Courter Office, 437 
Fifth.Avenue, New York City. 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH (experi 
enced), with excellent references, avail 
able for recitals and studio work. Addres 
“T, R.,” care of Musicar Courter, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Atlantic City, N. J., february 2, 1920.—Marie Giroux, 
soprano, was the soloist last Sunday evening at the Am- 
bassador, under the direction of Henri Van Praag, assist- 
ed by the Ambassador Orchestra, Louis Colmans, conduc 
tor. Miss Giroux, who has a clear, lyric voice, created a 
veep impression and was forced to give extra numbers, 
The orchestra pleased in numbers by Mascagni, Brahms 
and Handel ; 

On Wednesday evening, in the parish house of the 
Ascension Church, an excellent musical program was 
heard under the direction of A. E, Weeden, choirmaster. 
The assisting artists were Lillian B, Albers, soprano; Mr 
Greene, tenor; Mrs, George Scul!, Marcella Shepperd, 
harpists; Anna C. Heiss and Anna Shill Hemphill, pianists, 
and Mrs. Rowe, violinist. Professor Weeden and Anna 
Shill Hemphill were the accompanists. ; 

The arts and crafts department of the Research Club, 
most of whom are members of the Crescendo Club, was 
responsible for the delightful musicale held last Friday af- 
ternoon in the foyer of the Hotel Chalfont. Ruby H. Cor- 
cery, pianist; Nora Lucia Ritter, soprano; Kathryn 
Krymer Worcester, contralto; William C. Boyer, tenor, 
and J. W. Cordery, bass, were heard in numbers by Salter, 
Alliston, Aylward, Smith, Squire, De Koven, Burle'gh, 
Vanderpool, Rossini and Puccini. Ruby Cordery was a 
sympathetic accompanist 

Mrs, W. Chandler Stewart was hostess at a novel and 
interesting musicale given on Thursday evening at the 
Ambassador Hotel, the occasion being ladies’ night at the 
meeting of the Rotary Club. The musical program con 
sisted of numbers by Puccini, Ponchielli, Berlioz and Ros- 
sini, sung by Ruby Leeser and Nora Lucia Ritter, both of 
whom pleased their listeners exceedingly. Ruby H Cord- 
cry made an efficient accompanist for Miss Ritter, and 
Benjamin-A, Reisman did a similar service for Miss 
| eesc¢r 

Boston, Mass.—-(See letter on another page.) 

Bridgeport, Conn.—(Sce letter on another page.) 

Brookhaven, Miss., January 22, 1920.—On the even- 
ng of January 17 the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
gave a splendid concert at Whitworth College. The hall 
was not large enough to hold the crowd that flocked to 
hear this organization, under the baton of Eugene Ysaye, 
and hundreds were turned away. Jemmie Vardeman, a 
pianist of unusual attainments, played the Tschaikowsky 
concerto. Her work was of special interest, since Miss 
Vardeman is a resident of Brookhaven and a graduate of 
Whitworth College, having taken the piano course under 
Miss McVay. Of recent years she has been studying wth 
Theodore Bohlmann at the Cincinnati Conservatory. At 
present Miss Vardeman is a pupil of the French master, 
Jean Verd. The Brookhaven people and those connected 
with the college took this opportunity of showing their 
appreciation of the work done by the Whitworth Artist 
Course, and presented Miss McVay, who manages the 
course, with a handsome silver loving cup and a cut glass 
vase 

Chehalis, Wash., January 22, 1920.—John Hand, the 
American tenor, appeared at the Liberty Theater, January 
16, under the auspices of the Chehalis Choral Soc ety. The 
theater was packed with music lovers, and the concert was 
a continuous ovation from start to finish, Mr. Hand was 
recalled time after time and quite won the hearts of the 
audience with the Irish encore songs and the spirit with 
which he gave them. Mr. Hand's voice was in splendid 
condition, its volume and purity delighting the hearers. 
The personal interpretation he gave his numbers was su- 
perb, His eccompanist, Mr. Jenson, also won much praise 
for his fine and sympathetic accompaniments and for the 
splendid rendition of his piano numbers. Mr. Hand and 
Mr. Jenson, also the manager, Mr. Russon, were delighted 
with Chehalis and enthusiastic over the reception given 
them here, Following the concert, Mrs, Frank Lipscomb 
held cpen house in honor of the musicians, members of the 
choral society and friends joining in giving the visitors a 
real home reception, ae 

The choral society is preparing the cantata “Fair E'len” 
for its concert on February 10. Several part songs will be 
given. F. Kloepper, baritone, of Tacoma, will be one of 
the visiting soloists. Immediately following the February 
concert, the choral society will begin rehearsing “The 
Swan and the Skylark” and “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” 
for the May Music Festival, the annual event in Southwest 
Washington music circles 

Chicago, Ill.-(See letter on another page.) 

Clinton, Ia., January 29, 1920.—The Harmonic Club 


of Clinten, which was organized in 1903 and which has al- . 


‘ways held to the highest ideals in musical study and presen- 
tation since its inception, gives a series of programs on the 
first Monday of each month from October to May, in- 
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clusive. Membership in the club is limited to sixty active 
participants. xchange programs are given with near by 
cities, a feature whicn enabies music lovers of other locali- 
tes to enjoy the club’s musical offerings. For the present 
year the otticers of the club are Wilhelmine Gill, president ; 
klsie Schnell, vice-president; Georgia Ward, secretary- 
treasurer, and Mrs, J, A. Lubbers, librarian. The mem- 
bers of the executive commiitee are Anna E. Hart, Mar- 
jorie Paddock, Mrs. A, H. Hammarstrom, Mrs. W. F. Le 
frevost, Florence Bergendahl, Frances Christian, Maud 
Arnold, J. H. Maloney, Clara Lorenzen and Mrs. W. F. 
Murdoch. 


Columbus, Ohio, February 2, 1929.—Epsilon Chapter 
of Delta Omicron, musical sorority, gave a musicale at 
the Grace Hamilton Morrey School of Music on Monday, 
January 26. Helen Rohe and Margaret Davis, sopranos; 
tloise Toole, contralto; Anna Brad:-ey, violinist; Louise 
Abbot, Mary Beggs and Eleanor Anawalt, pianists, ap- 
peared in a splendidly arranged program and gave cred- 
itable performances, 

On Tuesday the Women’s Music Club gave a matinee 
at the Elks’ Home. Members of the club who contributed 
to the delightful program were Lottie Price and Emma 
Held, pianists; Mabel Dunn Hopkins, violinist; Mrs. 
James Taft Daniels, Mrs. Henry C. Lord and Marguerite 
Potts, sopranos, 

Ruih Basden, soprano, appeared in recital Friday, Jan- 
vary 30, singing an exclusively American song program. 
Miss Basdens voice is an organ of appealing beauty and 
is used intelligently. The audience was very enthusiastic, 
the singer winning many recalls. Miss Basden, who stud- 
ied with Cecil Fanning, recently opened a studio of her 
ewn, and is now associated with Prof. H. N. Wiley, piano 
teacher. 

Kate M, Lacey, manager of the Quality Concert Course, 
has announced that she has secured the popular baritone, 
Reinald Werrenrath, to appear in concert with Germaine 
Schnitzer, pianist, on February 10. 

Dallas, Tex., February 5, 1920.—-Paul Althouse, tenor 
ot the Metropolitan Opera Company, appeared here last 
evening as assisting artist at the concert given by the 
Dallas Male Chorus, David L. Ormesher, director. The 
tenor was in splendid voice and his rendition of the fol- 
lowing program was a source of pleasure to the large 
audience: “Celeste Aida,” Verdi; “Enfant Si Jetais Roi,” 
Cui; “Manoir de Rosemonde,” Duparc; “Le Sai-tu,’ 
Massenet; “Chevauchee Cosaque,” Fourdrain; “My Heart's 
Country,” Clarke; “Top o’ the Morning,” Egan; “Song of 
the Brother Hilario,” Cox, and “The Supreme Adventure,” 
Ward-Stephens. 


El Paso, Tex., January 30, 1920.—The El Paso Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave its third concert of the season at 
Liberty Hall on the afternoon of Sunday, January 18, 
under the directorship of P. J. Gustat. The hall Was 
packed with music lovers, everyone enjoying the concert 
immensely. The orchestra improves with each concert 
given, and in a few years it should be a very fine sym- 
phony orchestra, It is receiving hearty support from the 
Chamber of Commerce and the City Council of El Paso. 
Mrs. Ralph H. Henderson, a local violin artist, was the 
soloist for the occasion and pleased with her excellent 
work. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra appeared on Jan- 
uary 26 and 27, this being its third annual vis't to El Paso. 
Liberty Hall, which seats about four thousand people, was 
comfortably filled for both performances. Great credit 
must be given James Graham McNary, the president of the 
First National Bank, for guaranteeing the money. The 
soloist of both concerts was Harriet McConnell, who pos- 
sesses a fine contralto voice of great range and brilliancy. 
Mention must be made of the splendid conductorship of 
Emil Oberhoffer. He is one of the finest conductors that 
El Paso audiences have ever seen. The programs included 
overture to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” (Mendels- 
sohn) ; symphony No. 2, in E minor, op. 27 (Rachman- 
inoff); aria, “Farewell, Ye Hills,” from “Joan of Arc” 
(Tschaikowsky), Miss McConnell; Spanish rhapsody 
(Chabrier) ; theme and variations from suite No. 3, in G 
major (Tschaikowsky) ; symphony No, 4, in E minor, op. 
o& (Brahms) ; prelude to “The Afternoon of a Faun” (De- 
bussy) ; symphonic poem, “The Sirens,” op. 33 (Gliere) ; 
aria, “O Don Fatale,” from “Don Carlos” (Verdi), Miss 
McConnell; Finale to “Rheingold” (Wagner), and “Ride 
of the Valkyries” (Wagner). 


Evansville, Ind., January 24, 1920.—The Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, was 
heard in a splendid program on January 19 at the Coli- 
seum. An immense audience, the largest musical gather- 
ing of the season, greeted the players and their distin- 
guished leader. The finest moments of the evening were 
enjoyed in the performance of Tschaikowsky’s fifth sym- 
phony. Mr. Oberhoffer’s conception of the music and the 
perfect unanimity which marked its delivery were truly 
inspiring. The program included the overture to Shake- 
speare’s “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Mendelssohn; 
the symphonic poem, “The Sirens.” Gliere; Sibelius’ tone 
poem, “Finlandia,” and “Valse Trieste,” from the drama 
“Kuolema.” Harriet McConnell, contralto soloist, was an 
attractive addition to the program. She sang the aria, 
“Farewell, Ye Forests,” from “Joan of Arc,” Tschaikow- 
sky, and in response to insistent applause added an extra 
number, The concert was one of a series being given un- 
der the management of A. J. Lorenz. 

John McCormack will be heard in concert at the Coli- 
seum on the evening of March 16, under the local direc- 
tion of Anthony J. Lorenz. Mr. Lorenz also announces 
= wy appearance here of Myrna Sharlow, soprano, on 

pril 6. 

The Evansville Male Chorus, recently organized, will 
present its first program at Zion’s Hall on March 29. The 
organization is composed of sixteen’ trained. singers, and 


is directed by Walter R. Otto. The program will be given 





February 19, 1920 


entirely by the members of the organization and will in- 
clude trios, quartets and choral numbers. 

Grass Valley, Cal., January 28, 1920.—A musical en- 
tertainment was presented at Salvation Army Hall, Mon- 
day evening, January 12, with the following appearing on 
the program: Alice Quick, Homer Beale, Nellie and Kattie 
Adams, Mrs. J. Holman, Irene Whiting, Mrs. Crispin, Mrs. 
Fuller, Reita Fuller, Miss F. Restorick and Mrs. E. G. 
Kinyon. . 

A short musical program was presented by the Grass 
Valley Athletic Club, Wednesday evening, January 14. 
The program included vocal solos by John Thomas, Miss 
Gregor, Mrs. R, Harrigan and Oakley Johns. Reita and 
Bertha Fuller were heard in a duet. 

Homer Smith, an accomplished pianist, has signed up 
with 2 San Francisco theatrical company and will tour the 
world in 1920. ‘The plans of the company call for a tour 
of Australia, China, India, Africa and England, concluding 
in the United States. The trip from San Francisco to the 
Orient will be made the middle of February. 

Louisville, Ky., January 29, 1920.—A very appreci- 
ative audience listened to the concert given by the South- 
ern Chamber Music Trio at Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, recently,,and proved to those present tha: music 
of this type may be greatly enjoyed. The artists compos- 
ing this trio are Ernest Toy, violinist; Frederick Morley, 
pianist, and Karl Schmidt, cellist. Mr. Morley’s own trio 
was given and won much applause, and the Arensky D 
minor was also played. Each contributed solos. Fowler 
Hall was packed with a splendidly representative aud ence 
that sent the trio away with warm hearts. This is the 
second in a series of concerts, the first being given by 
Louis Graveure. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Miami, Fla., January 25, .1920.—Grace Porterfield 
Polk, singer and composer, presided at the meeting of the 
Florida Auxiliary of the League of American Pen Women, 
delighting the members with the singing of several lovely 
criginal songs. Mrs. Polk is the vice-president of the 
Florida branch of the league. 

At the recent convention of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Katherine Updegraff, who is 
cne of Leona Dreisbach’s talented pupils, sang a group of 
songs which won favorable comment in the New York 
papers. Miss Updegraff has spent several winters in 
Miami, studying with Mme. Dreisbach, and is a favorite in 
musical circles here. 

Every available seat was filled at the Presbyterian Church 
when the following program was rendered at the musical 
service Sunday evening: “The Barber of Seville,” Anton 
Koerner; “By the Waters of Babylon,” Mrs. Romfh, Mrs. 
Livingston, Mr. Gates and Mr. Long; “The Day Is Done,’ 
Mrs, Livingston; “The Bell of the Angels” (composed by 
Anton Koerner), P. C. Long; “Lead, Kindly Light,” P. C. 
Long, L. D. Gates, C. E. Brown and L. A. Warner, The 
choir director, Louis D, Gates, deserves special credit for 
the success of these interesting musicales. 


Elise Lake and Marjory Postal, exponents of esthetic 


dancing, received their friends and pupils last Monday at 
the studio rooms in the Woman’s Club building. A num- 
ber of little folks presented an attractive dance program, 
among them. Marion Lauthie, in a Highland fling; Willie 
Frances Evans, in a Spanish dance, and Natalie Briggs, in 
a nature study with Miss Postal. 

Lucile Shields, well known in Miami, where she has 
resided for several winters at the Royalton, was one of 
the singers in New York at the musicale given at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Tarre. Her numbers were by Per- 
golesi, Bellini and Arne. 

Stanley Denziger, boy pianist, gave an interesting pro- 
gram at the Halcyon Hotel. His Chopin numbers were 
especially appreciated. 

A large audience greeted Josef Hofmann at the School 
Auditorium last Friday evening. S. Ernest Philpitt, of the 
S. E. Philpitt Music House, was instrumental in present- 
ing this pianist to a Miami audience, and he has received 
many letters of appreciation from the music loving public. 
Mr. Hofmann played with the perfect technic and_ fine 
finish for which he is so noted. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philpitt entertained a number of friends 
with Mr, and Mrs. Hofmann after the recital at the Royal 
Palm Hotel. 

At the residence of the composer and singer, Grace Por- 
terfield Polk, the Children’s Music Club held a delightful 
meeting. About eighty members were present to partake 
of the charming hospitality of Mrs. Polk. The children 
decided to change the name of the club to Junior Music 
Club, because a number of members have grown beyond 
the name of children. Mrs. Polk gave an entertaining and 
instructive talk concerning the biennial music festival held 
in Peterboro last summer, and told also of the convention 
which was held recently at the home of Mrs. Seiberling, in 
Akron, Ohio. Inasmuch as this was the occasion for pre- 
senting the original compositions of some of the club mem- 
bers who competed for the Polk prizes for this work, an 
interesting program was rendered by Hanna Law, seven 
years; Lillian Roberts, seven years; Helen Peeples, seven 
years; Natalie Briggs, Marilla Griffing, Willie Becks, 
eleven years old; Margaret Peeples, aged nine; Inez Hill, 
aged eleven; Marjorie Maynard, aged eleven; Evelyn Phil- 
itt, aged seven, and Alexine Peeples, aged thirteen. The 
arger girls presented three very fine compositiors—Mary 
Poore, prelude; Corinne Faudel, “Dancing Daffodils,” and 
Olive Dungan, waltz, “Sympathy.” Little Margaret Mc- 
Crimmon recited “My Menageria,” and Evelyn Brown 
danced a pretty toe dance out on the lawn. Olive Singluff 
added to the pleasure of the afternoon by teaching the 
children Mrs. Polk’s national song, “We Sing to You, 
America.” 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 

Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 





Meyn Arranges Playlet 
Heinrich Meyn, “the bel canto baritone,” has composed 
and arienget a one-act playlet, based on favorite songs, 
both of the present and’ past, which is to be given in 
costume for the first time at the MacDowell Club, March 
20. é 
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Central Park West, Cor. osen' Street Tel. 679 Riverside 











Established 1849 


EMERSON 


Boston 








Bush & LANE 


HOLLAND, 


MICH. 








WING 


WING & SON, 


A musical: instrament manufactured in the masical center of America for forty-nine years 


Manufacturers of the 


PIANO 








Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 








= MURPHY 


TEN OR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For Concert Enga meat Apply to 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street New York 





Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER—DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Advanced Interpretation for Artists-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 





sog S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
s BUTLER <. 
Concerts 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
jae Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL 


64-66 East Yan Suren Street Seating Capacity 700 


HARRIET MART!® SNOW, Manager 
63 East Van Buren Street CHICAGO 
(In Summy’s Music Store) Telephone Wabash 8740 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART All branches taught 


50 superior teachers 
DETROIT, MICH. 


GRANBERRY scioor 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Practical Training Course for Teachers. 








Boris, L, Ganapol, Director 





Boox.tets—Carneciz Hatt, New York, 





REINDARL VIOLINS 


and Bows, Violas 
and Cellos 


Artists know the 
| rarity of violins 
| whose tones are 
“ ” 

sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 

‘ r 

simo. You kuow 
how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
qualities — valstinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
llance, evenness, 
thy, perfection of open 
Afths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinet arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
eato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 
from real pianissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet — * ‘An 
Touch" — wh 
i gladly mail u FR 
] and which contains opin- 








fons from world famous 
artists vie use REIN- 
= DAHL VIOLINS. 
Violins sent to responsible on ah on trial, for 
comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts opened. 


KNUTE REINDAHL, eiten "Wisconsin 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 











Dormitory tor out-ot-town students 
OF THE CITY OF 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART sew vou 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosch, Director 


VIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalog Mailed Free 
John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors 
KIMBALL HA.i, CHicaco, ILL, 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: C. Hern anp A. FRAEMCKE 
Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
TERMS $15 UP PER QUARTER 





THE BEAUFORT 


ae West 57 th Street 
‘Pet. 1053 Cotenibes. 








Instruction in all branches of music from first 
beginning to men perfection. 

Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 
professors, 








KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


_ All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, etc. 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John Thompson, Francois 
Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 


















ESTABLISHED 1867 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories 


Elocution— MUSIC—Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation 


X “INCINNATL ¢ CONSE RVATORY of MUSIC 


s2np YEAR 





Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work. Department of Opera. Ideal location and resi- 
dence department with superior equipment 


Master class for virtuoso violinists under 


EUGENE YSAYE Season 1919-20 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


34th Year of Continuous Service for the 
Development of the 
INDIVIDUAL NEEDS OF STUDENTS 


October Ist, 1919 
212 WEST 59th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Send for'tCirculars) 


For catalogue and information — 
address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 























Test value nastrictly s 


Augh grade instrument 


E Re E Y 


CYhe best f4rnomn musical name in the “llorl! 


ESTEY PIANO co. New York en 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


Warereeus: Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 








AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
ny on 


THE 


Mason Homlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 








NICH-&-BACH 


ltra-Quality 


PIANOS 


pm PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 





SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelhhia —— 


A Leader for 80 Years =: 








a 


The 


Nane SOhMer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its 29 arma is evidenced by 
the fact t 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
_politan District than any other artistic piano. 


Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 











——  — 


PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New Yeux, June t9th, 1919. 
The Autopiano Compeny, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sins— 


Yeu are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have. ever played. 

It is so exquisitely _—— in tone and expres- 
sion, 80 unquestionably superior, that I can readily 

erstand why the Autopiano leade in the player 
piane world 


Sineerely. 


gee cA 




















SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 
—— 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 


On-the-Hudson at Gist Street New York 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 818-323 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 























